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The Pan-Anglican Congress. 



DAILY PROGRAMME. 

The following was the daily programme of business for the 
various sections into which the Congress was divided, showing 
the place of meeting of each section and the subjects of discus- 
sion, together with the other services, receptions, and meetings 
held in connexion with the Congress : — 

Monday, June 15. 
Westminster Abbey. —Service of Intercession, at noon. 
Reception by Lord Strathcona at Kneb worth, afternoon. 
Receptions by the Marchioness of Salisbury, at 20, Arlington- 
street, and by Lady Brassey, at 24, Park-lane, evening. 

Tuesday, June 16. 

Section A (Albert-hall).— Morning —** Marriage in Christen- 
dom ** ; afternoon — ** Marriage in Heathendom.** 

Section B (Kensington Town-hall). — ** Christian Revelation 
and the Claims of Other Religions.** 

Section C (Holdorn Town-hall). -** Holy Orders.** 

Section D (Caxton-hall). — Morning—** Claims of the Non- 
Christian World ** ; afternoon—** Missionary Methods ** and 
** The Church at Work among Settlers.** 

Section E (Hoare Memorial-hall).—** The Church at Work 
among Settlers.** 

Section F (Clmrch House).— Morning — ** The Anglican Com- 
munion : its Place in Christendom ** ; afternoon — ** The Com- 
mon Element in Service Books ; Ceremonial ; Formularies.** 

Evening Meetings. 
Albert-hall, Chuiicli House, and St. PauPs Cathedral. Sub- 
ject — ** The Church and Human Society.** 

Wednesday, June 17. 
S(?ction A (Albert-hall).— Morning — ** Sweated Industries ** ; 
afternoon — " Housing and Family Life.** 
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Section B (Kensington Town-hall). — Morning- -** Christian 
Philosophy in Contrast with Christian Science ** ; afternoon — 
** In Contrast with Agnosticism and Pantheism.** 

Section C (Holborn Town-hall). — Morning — ** Priesthood of 
the Laity ** ; afternoon — ** Men and Women's Ministry.** 

Section D (Caxton-hall). — Morning and afternoon — ** Mis- 
sionary Methods.** 

Section E (Hoare Memorial -hall). — Morning and afternoon — 
** The Church's Duty to Her Exiles.** 

Section F (Church House). — Morning — ** Things Essential and 
Things Non-Essential ** ; afternoon — ** The Historic Episcopate.** 

Section G (Sion College). — Morning — ** Religious Education 
of the Young ** ; afternoon — ** Methods of Religious Training.** 

Evening Meetings. 
Albert-hall, Church House, and St. Patd*s Cathedral. Subject 
— *.* The Church's Ministry.** 

Thursday, June 18. 

Section A (Albert-hall).— Morning— ** The Drink Traffic ** 
afternoon — ** Gambling and Speculation.** 

Section B (Kensington Town-hall). — ** Christianity and 
Morality as Criticized.** Morning —** In the West**; after- 
noon — ** In the East.** 

Section C (King*s-hall, Holborn Restaurant). — Morning — 
** Rights and Duties of the Laity ** ; afternoon—** Organization 
and Development of Men*s Ministry.** 

Section D (Caxton-hall and Council-chamber). — Morning— 
** Missions and Government ** and ** Opium and the Liquor 
Traffic ** ; afternoon—** Missions and National Customs ** ; 
and ** Status of Women.** 

Section E (Hoare Memorial-hall). — ** The Church*s Progress 
as Affected by Race Problems.** Morning—** In India ** ; 
afternoon — ** In China and Japan.** 

Section F (Church House). — Morning—** Possibilities of Inter- 
Communion *' ; afternoon—** Possibilities of Reunion." 

Section G (Sion College). -Morning and afternoon— ** Pre- 
paration of the Young for Personal Service in the Work of the 
Church at Home and Abroad." 

Evening Meetings. 
Albert-hall, Church House, and St. Paulas Cathedral. Sub- 
ject — ** Missions in Non-Christian Lands." 

Friday, June 19. 

Section A (Albert-hall). — Morning — ** Capital ** ; afternoon — 
** Labour.** 

Section B (Kensington Town-hall). — Morning and afternoon — 
** Religion and Science.** 
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Section C (Holborn Town-hall). — Morning — **Church Finance : 
Training of Clergy " ; afternoon—** The Union of Men's 
Societies and Brotherhoods in the Anglican Communion.'* 

Section D (Caxton-hall and Council-chamber). — Morning- 
** Strategic Missionary Problems " and ** Comity of Missions " ; 
afternoon—** Presentation of the Christian Faith to Non- 
Christian Minds " and ** Mahomedan Propaganda." 

Section E (Hoare Memorial-hall). — '* The Church's Progress 
as Affected by Race Problems." Morning — ** In America " ; 
afternoon — * 'In Africa. ' ' 

Section F (Church House). — ** Local Churches." Morning — 
** Early Growth and Equipment " ; afternoon — ** Steps towards 
Permanent Organization." 

Section G (Sion College). — Morning and afternoon — ** The 
Church's Care for the Recreation and Social Well-being of the 
Young." 

Evening Meetings. 
Albert-hall. — ** Race Problems in Christendom." Church 
House.—** The Church's Duty to the Young." St. Paul's 
Cathedral. — ** The Anglican Communion." 

Saturday, June 20. 

Section A (Albert-hall). — Morning — ** Monopolies." 

Section B (Kensington Town-hall). — Morning and afternoon 
— ** Religion and the Press." 

Section C (Holborn Town-hall). — Morning — ** The Training 
of Teachers." 

Section D (Caxton-hall and Council-chamber).— Morning — 
** Equipment of Missionary Workers." 

Section E (Hoare Memorial-hall). — Morning — ** The Church's 
Responsibility towards Aborigines." 

Section F (Church House). — Morning — ** Problems of a Native 
Episcopate." 

Section G (Sion College). — Morning — ** The Church's Care 
for the National Well-being of the Young." 

Afternoon Meetings. 
Albert-hall. — For young people. Church House.- -For men— 
** Social Purity." 
Reception by Lady Mlesmere. Bridgewater-house. 

Sunday, June 21. 
Meeting for Men in the Albert-hall.— Subject— ** The Call of 
the Church to Laymen." Chairman, the Bishop of Stepney. 

Monday, June 22. 
Section A (Albert-hall). — Morning — ** Christianity and 
Socialism " ; afternoon — ** What is now Practicable in 
Socialism." 

1-2 
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Section B (Kensington Town-hall).—" The Critical Stndy c»t 
the Bible '• ; morning-** The Old Testament " ; afternoon — 
** Jhe New Testament. '* 

Section C (King*s-hall, Holborn Restaurant, and Sion College). 
— Morning and afternoon — ** The Sacred Ministry " and ** Tlio 
Ministry of Women." 

Section D (Caxton-hall and Council-chamber). — Morning — 
" Co-ordination and Administration of Missions '* and ** Home 
Work for Missions " ; afternoon — ** Education of Women and 
Girls. '» 

Section E (Hoare Memorial-hall).— Morning — ** The Church's 
Mission to the Jews '* ; afternoon — ** The Church's Opportunity 
amongst Coloured and Indentured Labourers." 

Section F. — Morning — ** Relation between Individual 
Organized (Churches and the whole Communion " ; afternoon 
— *• A Centml Authority." 

Evening Meetings. 
Albert-hall. —** Christian Truth and other Intellectual 
Forces." Church House. — ** The Anglican Communion." 

Tuesday, June 23. 
(devotional day.) 
Subject.—** The Church's Call." 

Albert-hall. — Morning — ** To Personal Consecration " ; 
afternoon (combined sections) — ** To Service." 
Church House.--** To the Study of the Bible." 
Hoare Memorial-hall. — ** To Intercession and Thanksgiving." 
St. John's Institute.—** To Consecration of Substance.'" 

Evening Meeting. 
Albert-hall. — Mass meeting for women. Bishop of London 
presides. 

Wednesday, June 24. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. -Thanksgiving service at noon. 
Garden party at Marlborough House for Bishops and dele- 
gates, invitation by of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Southwark Cathedral. — Devotional service. 
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Monday, June 15. 
OPENING SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress was fittingly opened at West- 
minster Abbey by a service of Intercession for the Blessing 
of Almighty God upon its work. Morning Prayer was said 
at half-past 7 in the morning, and the Holy Communion was, 
as usual, celebrated at 8. To prevent inconvenience from a very 
large number of communicants presenting themselves, members 
of the Congress for the most part attended churches in their 
immediate neighbourhood. For the service of Intercession, 
which began at noon, the doors of the Abbey were opened at 
11, but members of the Congress began to assemble outside the 
Abbey soon after 10 o'clock. The cloister entrance was closed 
to the public ; and only the North Transept door, the Poets' 
Corner door, and the West door were used. Only members of 
the Congress were admitted, but the seating capacity of the 
Abbey was taxed to its utmost. The scene was a memorable 
one. There were assembled from all parts of the world 
representatives of the Anglican Church to ask a blessing upon 
a Congress which will help to make an epoch in its history. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been so great and representative fl 
gathering of clergy within the Abbey walls. Archbishops and 
Bishops were there. South Africa, America, China, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Japan, the European Conti- 
nent, and numerous interesting fields of mission work, such as 
Madagascar and the South Sea Islands, were represented, and 
there were clergy from the most remote parishes in the United 
Kingdom. The Archbishops and Bishops, unrobed, occupied 
seats in the choir, and other clergy were seated or stood with 
the general body of members in the great nave and the transepts. 
Sir Frederick Bridge was at the organ and played the Largo 
symphony composed by Dvorak, during the interval of waiting. 

At a few minutes before 12 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was conducted by the Dean to a seat in the Sacrarium. 
His Grace was attended by three chaplains, and the 
archiepiscopal cross was carried at the head of the small 
procession. The larger procession of clergy and choir followed 
soon afterwards. The clergy were headed by Minor Canons 
Nixon, Aikin-Sneath, J. H. T. Perkins, T. R. Hine-Haycock, 
and J. H. Cheadle. Then came the Rev. H. G. Daniell- 
Bainbridge, the Precentor, who was followed by Canon Duck- 
worth, the Sub-Dean, Archdeacon Wilberforce, Canons Beeching 
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and Barnett, and the Doan. The Abbey cross, which was used 
at the Coronation, was carried in the procession. There was 
a full choir, who sang the ** Miserere ** to Stainer's music as 
they passed slowly down the south aisle to the great west 
door and up the crowded nave to the choir-stalls. When 
the ps^lm had ended, the voice of the Precentor was 
heard chanting the first portion of the Litany, the following 
special petition being added : — ** That it may please Thee to 
grant unto this Congress now assembled the inspiration of Thy 
Holy Spirit, that in wisdom and love it may labour fruitfully 
for the advancement of Thy kingdom upon earth.'* Suitable 
prayers followed, and then one of Wesley's short anthems — ** O 
Lord my God, hear Thoa the prayer Thy servant prayeth " — 
was sung by the choir. 

During the singing of the anthem the Dean proceeded to the 
pulpit and, standing while the vast congregation knelt, read a 
Bidding Prayer, which was as follows : — 

Let us pray for the strengthening of our belief in God ; that wo may 
have ears to hear His voice still speaking to us ; that we may perceive 
His Spirit's work in the higher aspirations of all races ; and that we may 
fearlessly accept all truth which by His providence is revealed to us. 

Let us pray for a fuller understanding of our duty towards our 
neighbour to-day ; that we may help to purify our civilization and make 
it truly Christian ; and that we may in our action towards our fellow-men 
bear faithful witness to Christ. 

Let us pray that God will inspire men and women to devote themselves 
to the various tasks of the Christian ministry ; and that He will guide 
His Church in dealing with the questions of the choice, training, and 
support of those who are willing thus to consecrate their lives to His 
service. 

Let us pray for wisdom in the presentation of the Gospel to non- 
Christian peoples ; and specially that guidance may be given to those who 
are confronted with the problem of racial antagonism ; so that they may 
rightly apply the apostolic lesson " Ye are all one man in Christ Jesus." 

Let us pray for a larger recognition of our responsibility and for more 
power to fulfil it ; and specially that the Church may be able to make due 
provision for the pioneers of our race, that for their own sake and for the 
sake of the races with whom they mingle they may be saved from falling 
away from God. 

Let us pray for wisdom and charity in dealing with the problems of 
religioas education ; and, above all, for a deepened sense of the duty of 
parents and of the sacredness of the home. 

Lastly, let us pray for the Anglican Communion in all parts of the world ; 
that we may understand the mission which God has entrusted to us, and 
our duty to those who are separated from us ; that we may penitently 
recognize our failings and humbly go forward in unity and love to the 
fulfilment of our common work. 

And, as we pray unto God for future mercies, so let us praise His most 
Holy Name for those we have already received; for 'our creation, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this life ; but, above all for our 
redemption through Christ Jesus ; ^or the means of grace afforded us here, 
and for the hope of glory hereafter. These prayers and praises let us humbly 
offer up to the Throne of Heaven, in the words which Christ Himself hath 
taught us. 
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Then the great congregation repeated the Lord's Prayer, and 
the walls of the Abbey re-echoed with the final ** Amen.*' The 
hymn ** O Holy Ghost, Thy people bless ** was snng while the 
Archbishop of Canterbury proceeded to the altar, where he said 
the final prayers and pronounced the following ancient bene- 
diction : — ** The Lord shed forth upon you showers of Heavenly 
blessing, and by His Holy Spirit pour into your hearts the gift 
of His own charity ; tlirough Jesus Christ our Lord." Gibbons* 
three-fold ** Amen '* was sung by the choir, and the short but 
impressive service concluded. 

Then the procession re-formed, the Archbishop walking with 
the Dean, and passed out of the Abbey, the congregation soou 
afterwards dispersing. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

The Bishop of London took the chair, at the Hotel M^tropole, 
at a breakfast to the Bishops attending the Lambeth Conference, 
given by the Church of England Temperance Society. 

Among those present were the Bishop of Croydon (chairman of the 
society), Prebendary Russell Wakefield (chairman of the juvenile workers' 
section in the London diocese), Mr. Stafford Howard, C.B. (vice-chairman 
of the society), Sir C. Ernest Tritton (hon. treasurer of the society). Canon 
Braithwaite, the Bishop of Chichester, the Archbishops of Rupertsland 
and Toronto, the Bishops of Aberdeen, Derry, St. Davids, Montreal, 
North Carolina, Lahore, Southern Florida, Fuh-kien, Nassau, Carpentaria, 
Moosonee, Qrafton and Armidale, New Westminster, Zanzibar, Ontario, 
Kingston, Nova Scotia, Singapore, Saskatchewan, Tinnevelly, Keewatin, 
Waiapu, Yukon, Burnley, Goulbum, Niagara, Algoma, Bendigo, Colombo, 
Noi-th Dakota, Melanesia, Quebec, Meath, Antigua, Fredericton, Madagascar, 
Barbados, Newfoundland, Southern Brazil, Barking, Ossory, St. Helena, 
Perth, Hokkaido, Bmibury, Mauritius, Wangaratta, and the Bishop-coadjutor 
of Mandeville. 

The Bishop of London said that it was a great satisfaction to him to be 
the first to offer a word of welcome to the visitors to the conference, and he 
felt the more satisfaction because of the delightful welcome which was 
accorded to him on the occasion of his visit to Canada and the United 
States. It was not only as brethren from a distance and as Bishops that 
they were welcomed, but as fellow-workers in the cause of temperance. He 
was made a temperance worker 25 years ago by having a brick thrown at his 
head at a temperance meeting at Oxford. He thought that the cause which 
was so persecuted was the cause for him, and he became a teetotaler and 
had remauied so ever since. He had not seen any reason to cease to be a 
temperance worker. There had been many causes tor encouragement in the 
last 25 years. One was the change In the opinions of the medical profession 
and the consequent diminution in the amount of alcohol prescribed in the 
hospitals, about one-seventh of what it used to be. The result of the young 
people's clubs, institutes, and brigades had been to produce a body of young 
men and women who did not want to drink as they did 25 years ago. The 
work was a proved success, and they wanted a great deal more of it as shown 
by the national drink bill. 

The Bishop of Croydon said that in few matters was the influence of a 
Bishop in a diocese more clearly felt than in that of temperance. There 
was an appalling amoimt of dnmkenness among women. 
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The Bishop of Montreal said that, speaking simply for tbe Provinoe of 
Qpebeo, he could say that they had not there the same sad instances of the 
horrors of drink as were to be seen in this country and that it was quite 
exceptional to see a woman enter a bar there. 

The Bishop of North Carolina said that in many parts of America 
there was a morement in favour of temperance which was almost intemperate 
in its methods. A wave of prohibition was going over the country, cer- 
tainly in the south and west, in a very amazing way. He had never himself 
been satisfied that State prohibition was the best thing, but there was 
the feeling that in one way or another the evil of intemi)erance had got 
to be met and exterminated. In conclusion, he said that he could remember 
nothing in his time which had done the Church in America more good 
than the visit of the Bishop of London. 

LORD AND LADY STRATHCONA'S GARDEN PARTY. 

The members of the Pan- Anglican Congress were invited to 
a garden party by Lord and Lady Strathcona at Knebworth- 
house, and, the weather being very fine, a large gathering 
was *the result. Upwards of between 8,000 and 9,000 
invitations were issued, and there were from 5,000 to 6,000 
acceptances. Special trains were provided to convey the 
company out from London, and an ample supply of brakes 
was ready to carry the guests from the station to the house. 
Lord and Lady Strathcona, assisted by their daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Howard, received the visitors in the banqueting-hall, 
and afterwards the guests inspected the historic building, 
paying special attention to the picture gallery. In the grounds 
tea and other refreshments were served. Music was provided 
by the band of the Royal Artillery and the band of the King's 
Colonials, while at intervals two pipers of the Scots Guards 
paraded the grounds. Dancing was also given by the boys 
from the Royal Caledonian Orphanage. Crowds of spectators lined 
the roads leading to Kneb worth-house from the station, and the 
keenest int3rest was manifested in the party throughout the 
neighbourhood. Many of the visitors spent some time in the 
parish church, which stands close to the house, and seemed 
charmed with its picturesqueness. The following are some 
of those who accepted invitations, most of whom were present : — 

Sir John and Lady Cockbum and Miss Cockbum, the Master of the 
Salters' Comimny, Lady Samuel, Mr. Randolph Samuel, the Archdeacon 
of Chester, Sir John Sinclair, Sir Arthur and Lady Trendell, the Master 
of the Turners' Company, Sir Ralph and Miss Knox, Archdeacon Kitchin, 
the Bishop of Colchester, the Bishop of Barking, Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid 
and the Misses Gilzean-Reid, Lady Morris and Miss Fox, Lieutenant- 
General and Mrs. Laurie and the Misses Laurie, Miss Baden-Powell, Arch- 
deacon Webber, Sir William and Lady Grantham, the Bishop of Aberdeen 
and Mrs. Ellis, Lady Wrightson, Sir Edward and Lady Letchworth, Sir 
George and Lady French, Mrs. Money Kyrle, Bishop Ingham and Mrs. 
Ingham, Sir Thomas Rayner, the Bishop of Zanzibar, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, * 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Fry, the Bishop of Croydon, Sir Samuel and Miss 
Boulton, Sir Horace Tozer, Major-General Sir Thomas and Lady Fraser, 
the Master of Charterhouse and Miss Jelf , Rear-Admiral T. H. B. and Mrs. 
Fellowes, Admiral Field, Sir Albert Rollit, Prebendary and Mrs. Selwyn, 
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Bishop Anson, the Bishop of St. Albans, the Bishop of Missouri, the Bishop 
ol South Dakota, Canon Headlam, the Dean of Windsor, the Bishop of the 
Falkland Isles, Dean Hart and Miss Hart, Prebendary and Mrs. Webb- 
Peploe, Colonel and Mrs. Woods, the Coadjutor-Bishop of Jamaica and 
Mrs. Joscelyn, the Bishop of Grafton and Armidale, Bishop Mather, the 
Rev. Sir James and Lady Philipps, the Bishop of Rochester and Mrs. 
Harmer, Lady Dimsdale, Lady k Beckett. Mrs. Upton Robins, the Bishop of 
Guiana, the Dean of St. Albans and the Misses Lawnuice, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Field-Marshal Sir George and Lady White, Mr., the Hon. Mrs., 
and Miss Acland, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Bischoff, Judge and Mrs. Bompas, 
Colonel Eustace and Lady Frances Balfour, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Beit, Sir 
John and Lady Bramston. Mr. Warrington Baden-Powell, Lord and Lady 
Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Paget and Lady Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Watson 
Cheyne, Sir Stanley and Lady Clarke, Lady Emily Chichester and the Misses 
Chichester, Sir Anderson and Lady Critchett, the Hon. Mrs, Colbome, Sir 
Clement and Lady Kinloch Cooke, Sir Vincent and Lady Caillard, Lady 
Congleton and the Hon. Agnos Pamell, the Rev. Lord William and Lady 
Florence Cecil, Colonel B.H. Carlile,M.P., and Mrs. Carlile, Sir Frederick 
Dixon-Hartland, M.P., and Lady Dixon-Hartland, Professor and Mrs. W. R. 
Dunstan, the Hon. A. and Mrs. Dobson, Lady Donegall, Mrs. Henry 
Daniel], Baron and Baroness Dimsdale, Lord and Lady Esher and Miss 
Brett, Mr. and Mrs. Ellison-Macartney, Sir Charles and Lady Fremaritle, 
Mr, and Mrs. J. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. M. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Mr. 
and Mrs. Faithfull-Begg, Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund and Lady Fre- 
mantle. Sir Bartle and the Misses Frere, Mr. and Mrs. J. Colin Forbes, 
Sir J. Fortescue and Lady Flannery, Dr. and Mrs. Gossage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcus Gunn, Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Grigg, Colonel and Mi-s. 
Heathcote, Mr. English Harrison, K.C., and Miss Harrison, Major- 
General and Mrs. O' Grady Haly and the Misses O' Grady Haly, Lord and 
Lady Hatherton and the Misses Littleton, the Hon. Lionel R. Holland, 
Mr. Edward Halsey, Sir Walter J. Howell, Mr. T. H. W. Idris, M.P., and 
Mrs. Idris, Lady Jephson, Sir John and Lady Jackson, Sir Walter and 
Lady Jenner, General and Mrs. Inigo Jones, Lord and Lady Llangattock, 
Sir W. Thomas Lewis, Sir Edwin and Lady Durning- Lawrence, the Dowager 
Lady Lytton and Lady Constance Lytton, Sir Clements and Lady 
Maridiam, Sir FitzRoy and Lady McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Moberly Bell and 
Miss Moberly Bell, Sir Alexander and Lady Mackenzie, Lord and Lady 
Mount Stephen, General Sir A. G. Montgomery and Lady Moore, Surgeon- 
General and Mrs. J. T. D. Mackenzie and the Misses Mackenzie, Dr. and 
Mr. Greville Macdonald, Sir Malcolm Morris, Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Malcolmson, Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Ingersole Merritt, Alderman 
Sir W. Vaughan Morgan and Mrs. Hornby Steer, the Bishop of Montreal, 
Lord and Lady Midleton, Mrs. David Christie Murray, the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, Dr. and Mrs. William Osier, Lady Parker, Sir W^estby and 
Lady Perceval, Sir J. Denison and Lady Pender, Sir John H. Puleston, 
Sir W. H. Preece and Miss Preece, Dr. and Mrs. George R. Parkin and 
Miss Parkin, Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. E. G. Prior, the Hon. Charles 
Russell, Sir Alfred and Lady Reynolds and Miss Margaret Reynolds, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. G. Ridpath, the Hon. C. H. Rason, Major and Mrs. Thomas 
Sowerby, Sir Cecil and Lady Clementi Smith, Commander and Mrs. 
Sueter, Sir Richard €«id Lady Solomon, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Stead, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Bland-Sutton, Captain and Mrs. A. E. Swift, Colonel and Mrs. 
Sinclair, the Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, the Hon. W. J. and 
Mrs. Tavemer and Miss Tavemer, Mrs. T\\'ining, Sir Robert and Lady 
Lucas-Tooth and the Misses Lucas-Tooth, Colonel and Mrs. Uppleby, 
Colonel and Mrs. Woods, Surgeon-Major and Mrs. Whiston, and Canon and 
Mrs. Pelly. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THE BISHOPS. 

A ** banquet of welcome '' was given by the Pilgrims at 
the Savoy Hotel to the Archbishops and Bishops who are attend- 
ing the Congress. 

Lord Cdrzon of Kedleston presided, and among those present were 
Mr. Asquith, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the United States Ambassador, 
the Bishop of Missouri, Sir Mortimer Durand, Lord George Hamilton, the 
Archbishop of Rupertsland, Mr. Justice Bigham, Mr. George Wilson, the 
Bishop of London, Sir Robert Harvey, Lord Llangattock, the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. R. B. D. Ackland, Mr. Robert Hunter, Bishop Montgomery, 
Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, Sir Percy Sanderson, Lord Forester, the Bishop 
of Winchester, Sir Francis Hopwood, Mr. Dalziel, Sir Thomas Barlow, the 
Rev. R. W. Bumaby, Mr. DufE Miller, the Bishop of Massachusetts, the 
Archbishop of Melbourne, Mr. Harry E. Brittain, the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., Mr. R. S. Meiklejohn, the Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P., Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Professor Jehu, Colonel Seely, M.P., Mr. Robert Fleming, 
the Bishop of North Carolina, Colonel Newnham Davis, Major-General 
Sir Ronald Lane, the Archdeacon of Westminster, Mr. Colin C. Macrae, 
Mr. W. Keswick, M.P., Mr. Stanley Boulter, the Bishop of Western New 
York, the Hon. C. Murray, the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, Sir John 
Cockbum, the Bishop of Sheffield, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. G. E. Buckle. Sir 
Thomas Holdich, Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., the Archbishop of Toronto, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, the Bishop of Uganda, Mr. R. K. Causton, M.P., Sir 
Richard Solomon, the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, the Bishop of Harrisburg, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Kenric Murray, the Bishop of Maine, the Bishop 
of South Tokio, the Bishop of Tokio, Mr. Ernest Moon, Colonel Williams, 
M.P., Mr. Berridge, M.P., Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. John Hollams. 

Lord Curzon, in proposing " The King and the President," said, — 
Your Grace, my lords, and gentlemen, I have received a telegram from 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, the president of this club, which he desires 
me to read, and which I am sure you would wish me to read, to this com- 
pany. (Hear, hear.) His telegram is as follows : — " Will you please 
inform the distinguished members of the Pan-Anglican Union how 
pleased I am that the Pilgrims should be the first to have the honour of 
entertaining them in London (cheers) and how much I regret not being 
able to be with them this evening? " My lords and gentlemen, I believe 
it is customary to oi)en the toast list at these Pilgrims' dinners in London 
by proposing the joint health of the rulers of the two allied and sister 
States of Great Britain and the United States of America. (Cheers.) 
Although this is a fortuitous, it is, I think, in the present circumstcmces, 
a singularly felicitous, combination. (Hear, hear.) 1 imagine that during 
the past seven years no two living men have exercised a more powerful 
and penetrating influence upon the destinies of the countries over which 
they are called upon to preside or have appealed more forcibly to the 
higher instincts of mankind. (Hear, hear.) One of them, our Sovereign, 
has obtained his influence by a catholic, but discriminating, appeal to the 
best instincts of our national life and character, by uia generous and 
tactful sympathy and by his use of the not inconsiderable constitutional 
powers still left to the Crown of Blngland in the undeviating pursuit 
of the highest ideals of international comity and good will. The other 
of them, President Roosevelt, now drawing to the honourable close of a 
long and singularly honourable term of office, has shown that a fierce 
activity and exalted sense of duty and a high standard of integrity and 
honour are as capable of being applied to the regulation of the affairs of 
a great nation as they are to the private life of an individual. (Hear, 
hear.) Each of these rulers has been tnily national in his characteristics. 
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but international in his influence. I give you, my lords and gentlemen, 
** The Health of his Gracious Majesty the King and of the President of 
the United States of America.** 

The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, the band playing 
the opening bars of the National Anthems of the two countries. 
Mr. Asquith proposed the next toast. He said : — 

Lord Curzon, your Grace, my lords, and gentlemen, — I have now the 
honour to propose the toast of " Our Guests," coupled with the names 
of the Bishop of Missouri and the Archbishop of Rupertsland. (Cheers.) 
The primary object of the association which goes by the name of " The 
Pilgrims '* is, as I understand it, to promote good feeling and good 
fellowship between the people of this country and our kindred fellow- 
subjects and allies upon the other side of the Atlfmtic. That object it seeks 
to secure, not merely by demonstrations in honour of some particular i)erson 
or in celebration of some special event, but by the systematic and regular 
interchange of good offices and good will. (Cheers.) On the present occasion 
the Pilgrims have given a somewhat wider scope than usual to their 
hospitality, and we have seated at these tables to-night representatives, 
not only of the United States and of Canada, but of the Church of England 
in every part of the world. (Hear, hear.) I can imagine no more appro- 
priate opportunity for such an enlargement of their ordinary practice. 
(Hear, hear.) 

A Unique Gathering. 

We are to-day at the beginning of the proceedings of what I believe to be 
a unique gathering. Leaders of the Church of England — leaders and 
representatives of a Church whose boundaries are not conterminous with 
the British Empire — ^have come here this month to London to take part, 
upon a scale, I believe, never hitherto attempted, in one of those great 
councils in which from time to time the Church reviews her forces, takes 
stock of her work, and prepares and organizes a new campaign in her 
unceasing warfare against the powers of darkness. (Cheers.) I must confess 
to you, you will not be surprised to hear it, that it is with some delicacy, 
and not a little diffidence, that I rise to address such a gathering. Lord 
Curzon, laymen like you and me are accustomed to listen with greater or 
less edification — at any rate in compulsory silence (laughter) — and at least 
with spiritual docility, to the lessons which are week by week imparted to 
us from the pulpit. (Laughter.) To-night, for the moment — and only for 
the moment — the normal positions are reversed (laughter), and I, a hiunble 
layman, have the opportimity — of which let me reassure you at once by 
saying that I am not going to take imdue advantage — of providing our 
clerical guests with the strange experience of listening to a sermon. 
(Laughter.) If 1 were in a vindictive mood I should like to settle some old 
scores (laughter), but, under the genial and mellowing influence of the 
Pilgrims' hospitality, I will confine myself to two or three sentences on a 
single text. You are going, in the course of the next ten days, to deliberate 
on a number of problems of the highest moment to the spiritual needs and 
to the ecclesiastical organization of the Church. Into that domain which 
concerns her inner life it would be unbecoming in me on an occasion like 
. this to trespass, but I confess I think, and I shall carry, I am certain, a 
great deal of lay opinion and, I believe, of clerical opinion also with me, 
when I say that it would be a lost opportunity if such a unique assemblage 
as we now have in London were to separate without contributing to that 
better mutual understanding between men, to the growth of that common 
corporate sense of oneness which is the best safeguard to the peace of the 
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world. (Cheers.) That is the question, and the only question, which I 
venture to address to you here on the threshold of your work to-night. 
What are the Churches doing— what, in particular, in the Church of England 
doing — to help the fulfilment of her prayer for the gift to all nations of 
unity, peace, and concord ? (Hear, hear.) 

Forces Making for Peace. 

It is quite true, as history shows, that common religion no more than 
common blood is an adequate security for peace. People may believe the 
same dogmas, recite the same Creeds, worship at the same altars, and yet 
to all intents and purposes be irreconcilably estranged. But surely there 
is enough in what we see around us in this regard to quicken the most 
lethargic conscience. It would almost seem as if the one and only 
sovereign specific against war upon which the Christian nations of the 
world are all agreed is the insistent multiplication and equipment 
of the instruments, human and inanimate, of destruction ; but I am 
one of those who think, at any rate, that they can discern behind and 
beneath this disheartening spectacle the silent movement of pacifying 
and reconciling forces. (Cheers.) I am not speaking for the moment 
in the character of a politician of the treaties and international under- 
standings which happily are, year by year, minimizing the risks 
and narrowing the area of possible contention between States. Far more 
important as a settled and growing influence is the increasing dis- 
position of the various peoples to know and understand one another. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not think it is an exaggeration when I say that a 
generation or two ago patriotism, not only here, but in other countries, 
was largely fed and fostered upon reciprocal ignorance and contempt. I 
remember, for instance, when I was a boy, and I do not suppose mine was 
an exceptional case, that my conception, and the American Bishops will be 
horrified when I tell them, of the average American citizen was built up 
entirely out of impressions derived from the reading of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit " and " Uncle Tom's Cabin." (Laughter.) A picture so composed, 
may I say it without offence, was one in which there was a marked pre- 
dominance of unattractive features, but to-day I suppose there is hardly 
an English child in an elementary school who starts life with such a per- 
verted image of what his American cousin really is, and a similar change 
has taken place, not only here, but elsewhere, in people's notions of one 
another. Improvements in the means of communication, greater facilities 
of intercourse, the spread of education, particularly in regard to foreign 
languages, a growing sense of the solidarity and interdependence of the 
trade of the world, the internationalization of science and invention — all 
these have been contributory causes converging in the same direction, 
but the work is still lamentably incomplete, «ind it makes, or ought 
to make, an irresistible appeal to the Pan-Anglican Congress. (Cheers.) 
You, gentlemen, have come here from north and south, from east and 
west, from every part of our own Empire, from the United States of 
America, from China and Japan, and the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Everywhere in the places from which you come, amid all varieties of 
race, of climate, of culture, of civilization, you are teaching the same ^*s^ 
central truth that men are children of one family, members of one body, y 
memoers one of another. 

The Functions of the Church. \ 

And let me remind you that in her best and greatest days the Church \ 

has always exercised two supremely important fimctions. She has been \ 

at once an emancipating and a unifying power. She destroyed slavery, she ^ 
re-created the family, she proclaimed to principalities and powers that j 

\ 
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property, privilege, the iavours of fortune are not a freehold, but a 
trust (cheers) — a trust for which a strict account will be exacted. But it is, 
may I suggest to you, the mission of the Church not only to set men free, 
but to bind and hold them together. (Cheers.) She has banished, or 
helped to banish, raany of the social plagues which used to poison and 
devastute human life ; she may still, if she will, use her opportunities, 
and live up to the height of her mandate, take her share in the task of 
expelling the greatest scourge which still threatens the unity and the pro- 
gress of mankind. (Hear, hear.) I give you the toast of ** Our 
Guests.'* (Cheers.) 

The toast was receiTed with the greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Brittain at this stage read a cablegram which had just previously 
been received from the Pilgrims of America expressing hearty appre- 
ciation of the graceful act of their London brethren in welcoming the 
American Bishops, and thus promoting another bond between the two 
nations. 

The Bishop of Missouri, in responding to the toast, said he was glad 
to gather from the proposer that brotherliness was the significant note 
of the Pilgrims. He was grateful for being permitted to sound that note 
among men of Great Britain and of her Colonies and of the United States. 
Brotherliness betweon the individuals assembled existed. Should not 
English-speaking men fervently thank God for the tie which bound them, 
and would they not earnestly resolve to live worthy of the bond ? He 
was privileged on behalf of his brethren of the United States to say that 
nothing prevented them from seeing and knowing and honouring what was 
done in the mighty British Empire. They knew of the great work and the 
high thought that a Viceroy of India had given to that vast field of 
British stewardship. Their interest was none the less for remembering 
the tie which he individually had been pleased to make with them. They 
could not fully understand the tremendous responsibilities under which the 
Prime Minister's life must be lived. The King, the wise son of the 
mother whose queenly graciousness, thoughtfulness, and goodness were a 
beacon-light to the whole civilized world, was captain of the ship. The 
Prime Minister was the helmsman. He needed not them to say that the call 
on him was for a firm hand and steady watch. (Cheers.) 

The Archbishop of Rupertsland, who also responded, said he repre- 
sented the largest portion of unoccupied territory in Greater Britain 
across the seas, and therefore was in a position to accommodate more 
would-be pilgrims than any man in the room. Even there the Prime 
Minister would find a town bearing his own name, and, if he should visit it, he 
would feel very much at home, because there was an education question 
there also. (Laughter.) But whether they went out there and joined in 
the task of nation-building in that new land or remained here at the base — 
the base of supply of everything that was true and best in representative 
government, liberty, law, and religion, as representing Canada and the 
Canadian Church — lio tlmnked them from the bottom of his heart for the 
cordial reception which had been accorded them. It was cheering to receive 
that glad welcome from their fellow-citizens of the Empire, but it was 
more cheering still to receive that welcome from fellow-Churchmen and 
from fellow-subjects of their heavenly King. That reception would 
send them back cheered and encouraged for their work and feeling that in 
the great pulse-throbbing centre of British life in London there was for 
those at the outposts sympathy and a disposition to say " Godspeed " to 
them in the work of evangelization. (Cheers.) 

The company shortly afterwards separated. 
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DINNER AT THE LYCEUM CLUB. 

The social board of the Lyceum Club entertained at 128, Picca- 
dilly, several Church dignitaries who are attending the Pan- 
Anglican Congress. 

Lady Beach cropt, vice-president of the board, who occupied the chair, 
also received the guests, who included the Bishops of Bristol, Winchester, 
>lewca8tle, Auckland, and Nagpur, and Bishop and Mrs. Hamilton Baynes. 

Lady Beachcroft, after proposing the toast of " The King," welcomed 
the guests and said that in their presence they recognized their apprecia- 
tion of the work which women were doing and the part they should play 
in this great Pan- Anglican Congress. 

In responding to the toast, the Bishop of Bristol spoke of the in- 
fluence wielded by the members of the club. 

The Bishop of Auckland responded on behalf of the Colonies, and said 
he hoped they would see in South Africa a unity as great as that to 
be found in the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia. 
He expressed his appreciation of the welcome which had been given to the 
delegates to the Congress, and said that one of the greatest wonders of the 
British Empire was how the different national characteristics, traits, and 
idiosyncrasies were welded together in the sentiment of a real and earnest 
and devoted loyalty to the person and throne of our Sovereign. The 
benefits brought about by the Congress would, he trusted, be shown in the 
improved thought, life, and conduct of the British people throughout the 
whole world. 

LADY SALISBURY'S RECEPTION. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury gave a dinner 
party, followed by a large reception, at 20, Arlington-street, in 
honour of the Congress. 

The Duchess of Albany, attended by Lady Evelyn Moreton and Major 
Coleridge, honoured Lord and Lady Salisbury with her presence at dinner, 
and among the other guests were Adeline Duchess of Bedford, the Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, the Bishop of St. Albans, the Bishop of Shanghai, the 
Bishop of Pretoria and Mrs. Carter, Bishop Root, the Earl and Countess 
of Jersey, Lord and Lady Eustace Cecil, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Mrs. Randall 
Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Stephenson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Somers Cooks, 
the Rev. Lord William Cecil, the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Creighton, and 
the Rev. A. Mynors. Diimer was served at one long table in the big 
dining room, which was lavishly decorated with choice flowers from the 
Hatfield conservatories. 

Lady Salisbury, wearing a beautiful gown of gold tissue softened 
with fine lace, and a small diamond tiara in her hair, afterwards received 
her many guests at the entrance to the large drawing room, and, in addition 
to the numerous delegates of the Congi-ess, there were present the Duke 
and Duchess of Wellington, the Rev. the Marquis and the Marchioness of 
Normanby, the Marquis of Bath, Marquis and Marchioness Camden, Earl 
Nelson, the Earl and Countess of Northbrook, the Earl and Countess of 
Damley, Earl and Coimtess Bathurst, the Earl and Coimtess of Fingall , 
the Earl of Verulam and the Ladies Grimston, the Earl and Countess of 
Leitrim, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of 
Peterborough and Lady Mary Carr-Glyn, Viscount Peel, Viscount and 
Viscoimtess Gough, Viscount and Viscountess I veagh, Viscount Cross and the 
Hon. Mary Cross, Lord and Lady Llangattock, Lady Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord and Lady Leith of Pyvie, Lord and Lady Lawrence, Lord and Lady 
Leigh, liord and Lady Templemore, Lord and Lady John Joicey-Cecil, 
Lord Sanderson and Miss Sanderson, Xjady Frances Balfour and Miss 
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Balfour, Lord and Ijady Ludlow, Lord and Lady Strathcona, Lord and Lady 
Ebury, Lord and Lady Mount Stephen, and Lord and Lady Knaresborough. 
Among the numerous other guests invited, many of whom were present, 
were the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, 
the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, Earl Egerton and the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Lorebum, the 
Marquis and IMarchioness of Winchester, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl and Countess Roberts, the Earl 
and Countess of Cromer, the Earl and Countess of Liverpool, the 
Earl and Countess of Ilchester, the Earl and Countess of Dudley, the 
Earl and Countess of Dartmouth, the Earl and Countess of Elgin, the Earl 
and Countess of Ellesmere, Earl and Countess Fortescue, the Earl and 
Countess of Meath, Earl Percy, M.P., Mr Wyndham, M.P., Countess 
Grosvenor, the Earl and Countess of Ancaster, the Earl and Countess 
of Arran, Earl and Countess Beauchamp, the Earl and Countess of Bess- 
borough, Earl and Countess Brownlow, Earl and Countess Carrington, 
Earl and Countess Cawdor, the Earl of Clarendon and Lady E. Villiers, the 
Earl and Countess of Cranbrook, the Earl and Coimtess of Shaftesbury, 
Viscount and Viscountess Goschen, Viscount and Viscountess Halifax, 
Viscount Milner, Viscount and Viscountess St. Aldwyn, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and Miss Webster, Lord and Lady Rayleigh, Lord 
and Lady Kinnaird, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Lord and Lady Desborough, 
Lord and Lady Ashbourne, Lord Aldenham and Miss Gibbs, Lord and 
Lady Tennyson, Mr. Balfour and Miss Balfour, Sir W. Tomlinson and Miss 
Tomlinson, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., and Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Walter Long, M.P., and Lady Doreen Long, Mr. Akers-Douglas, M.P., and 
Mrs. Akers-Douglas, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Talbot. Pougher's band sup- 
plied the music, and the drawing-room, staircase, and corridors were 
decorated with beautiful hot-house flowers. 

LADY BRASSEY'S RECEPTION. 

Lady Brassey held a reception at 24, Park-lane, when many of 
the delegates of the Congress were present. 

Lady Brassey, wearing a gown of pink chiffon, the bodice draped with 
old lace, received her guests at the head of the staircase, and among 
those present were the Bishop of Zanzibar, the Bishop of Perth (Western 
Australia), the Bishop of Bangor and Mrs. Williams, the Bishop of 
Qu'Appelle, Bishop Stringer, Archdeacon Walker, the Misses Kinnaird, 
the Countess of Chichester and Lady Constance Pelhtim, the Archdeacon 
of Demerara, Archdeacon Armitage, Archdeacon Colbeck, Canon Murray, 
Canon Cowie, Captain Parker, Mr. Pennefather, Archdeacon Balfour, and 
the Rev. A. H. Barrow. 

Lord Brassey addressed the guests and offered them a hearty welcome, 
and the Bishop of Perth replied. 

Refreshments were served in one of the large rooms on the ground floor, 
and the Blue Hungarian Band played selections during the evening. 

THE PRIMATE AT THE ALBERT-HALL. 

The Albert-hall was crowded in the evening for the first public 
meeting in connexion with the Congress. The general subject 
of the addresses was ** The Church and Human Society." The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chair at the opening of 
the meeting, and gave an inaugural address. After welcoming 
the delegates to the Congress, the Archbishop said : — 

The whole Congress effort corresponded not imfairly to the position 
which the Church held in Christendom— strong and large in its definite 
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organization, but marked by the peculiar faculty of including and dove- 
loping wide differences of gift«, and of even welcoming varieties of opinion 
without breach of the bond which made them one. (Cheers.) Distinctions 
racial and national could with them find full and independent expren- 
sion and expansion while yet the oneness was unimpaired. As had been well 
said in one of the papers — ** Secure in its constitution and its message, 
our Church enjoys the fullest freedom of adaptation to new circum- 
stances. Because it has been purged of mistaken accretions and traditions, 
it possesses an imrivalled faculty of applying the original deposit of the 
faith, not only to the restless activity of modem thought, but also to 
the widely divergent needs of different types of mankind." All that, 
to one who would read the Church's storied life aright, ought to be self- 
evident, and the Congress was the mere expression of it. Theirs was, in 
the words of Bishop Creighton, " a system instinct with life, full of 
mighty possibilities, with a world-wide mission peculiarly its own.** 
(Cheers.) One practical note, however, he should like, in the fewest pos- 
sible words, to strike as to the actual use and fruit of what they were 
doing. The sheer bigness of their gatherings, the range and variety of 
their subjects, the diversity of the home conditions represented here by 
those who had and those who had not crossed the sea, and, above all, the 
flood of new literature which had been engulfing them— all this might easily 
excite or bewilder them. Perhaps both. Let them be on their guard. Their 
purpose was illimitably great. He who runs may read it in the very titles 
and subjects of their debates. For each in succession they had to think 
out deliberately and prayerfully what it was they now aimed at doing ; what 
it was that they now expected to do. Let them take, for example, that 
night's vast subject—" The Church and Human Society," with its special 
application to social and industrial problems. The Church, as such, was 
not called upon, they were often told, to solve those problems. No. 
But it was called upon, as had been well said, to provide the men, the prin- 
ciples, and the public which would solve them. (Cheers.) Quite de- 
liberately they meant to put their brains into this endeavour. They 
intended to think and know more than they had thought and known before 
about the facts of to-day and the possibilities of to-morrow in the kingdom 
upon efirth of the living Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (Cheers.) They 
were trusted, as Christ's soldiers and servants, to set foi-ward His cause 
against whatsoever was cowardly or selfish or impure. In the dolibei-ate 
girding of themselves here and now to that inspiriting enter priae, they 
wanted to be at their best. To come to the task unequipped would bo both 
unworthy and ineffective. It was like throwing a little water up«m a t^toat 
fire. For once at least in their lives— witness the three millions and a 
half of booklets now in active circulation — they had tried to prepare thoni- 
flclves to do their work adequately and aright. (Cheers.) Was he wrong in 
saying that a vast number of those who would attend the Congress had 
been in the habit of giving much less brain work to the things which 
concerned their faith than they give to any other serious concern m their 
daily life ? Perhaps he was wrong, but he thought that a great many of 
them almost took for granted that they knew all about their Bibles and 
their creeds. '* We learned that," it might be said, " when we were children, 
or when we were confirmed " — and now by some strange eccentricity it 
was supposed that that would do, and so no real backbone was put into 
the study, as grown-up people, of the very things whi'.'h, after all, if 
they were true, mattered more than any others. Now this Congress, 
T«lia1,ever else it did, was going to show that that easy-going way of 
looking at the matter would not do ; that, claiming to be Christians, 
claiming to be FiUglish Churchmen and Churchwomen, they had no sort 
of right to rest content with their ignorance ; nay, to many it was dis- 
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creditable in a degree. Henoe the rightness of the pains being taken in 
this Congress that its keynote should be " Think out your Faith and its 
application." They desired everybody who attended the meetings, if he or 
she would be at the pains to do so, to be abreast of the subjects considered, 
or at the least to be set upon the lines of right thinking and right learning 
about past history, present facts, and dawning opportunities. Let no 
one think he or she was going to use this Congress rightly by going round 
from meeting to meeting and listening to weighty words, now here, now 
there, upon a whole string of subjects in succession. Let them make of it 
a serious endeavour to know with reasonable thoroughness about some 
one branch at least of the work of the Church of Christ among present 
day strivings and difficulties ; and then with bowed hea4) thank God that they 
were allowed to be, however humbly, in some little bit of His vineyard, a 
fellow-worker with the Lord Himself for the bettering and brightening 
of the dusty lives of men and women, and for the makini? of some tiny bit 
of earth a little more like what His Kingdom here ought to be. (Cheers.) 
Might such be this Congress enterprise as a whole and in its every pai-t. 
If they entered upon it in the fulness of loyal devotion to Him 
Whose name they bore ; if they entered upon it in the simple 
confidence that their prayers were heard and answered ; if they 
entered upon it with the thought of what was meant by their 
brotherhood in Him, it would do its work. It would reveal to them, or 
it would remind them of, the greatness of their heritage, and then it would 
inspire them to be up and doing in the Master's service and to give Him of 
their very best. "It is not a vain thing for us, it is our life." (Loud cheers.) 

Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, who then took the chair, 
said : — 

The relation of the Church to human society was this — a spiritual power 
which with enthusiasm, devotion to the Master, love of man, intelligently 
and earnestly threw itself into the centre of human society to transfuse 
and transform it by the power of Christ into something like the heavenly 
Jerusalem. (Cheers.) The Church was not the clergy — it was the Church and 
the whole Church. The laity had their work to do. It was good of the rich 
layman to give £50 to a hospital ; but might it not be more important that he 
should see to it that the cottages which he owned, the railroads which he 
partially controlled, the mines in which he was interested, were so 
conducted that, through their insanitary arrangements or through his care 
lessness, he should not be filling the hospital to which he subscribed ? 
(Cheers.) 

Miss G. M. Tuckwell, in a description of the home conditions 
of the slums in great cities, said : — 

Society had defrauded the labourer of his hire, the children of their 
youth, and the old of their rest. " My house shall be called a house of 
prayer, and ye have made it a den of thieves." It was our fault if our 
Governments were afraid to sacrifice the monopolies which had wrought 
this state of things without a compensation, which was intolerable. The 
Christian Church had to give the children back to their school and their 
play, and to restore married women to their homes, to check infantile 
mortality, and to help the workers to secure a minimum wage. Let 
Christians listen to those who spoke of a different and better distribution 
of wealth, those who were bringing forward not new dreams of a world in 
which there would be possibilities of a happy life and equal opportunities 
for all. It was once a worse disgrace to be called a Christian than it 
was to be called a Socialist now. There might lie in this doctrine of 
Socialism, wisely interpreted, what Christ would have the world hear. 
(Cheers.) 

9 
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Bishop Carmichael, of Montreal, and Canon H. S. Holland also 
spoke. Canon Holland said : — 

The phrase, " You caimot make people good by Act of Parliament " was 
so true that people were unable to see how wholly false it was. (Laughter.) 
No one could make a man good but himself, but an Act of Parliament 
might be a sign that he was becoming good, might help him to become 
good, might create the very environment which was needed to give his good 
hereditary tendencies predominance over those hereditary tendencies 
which were evil. (Cheers.) 

In the course of the proceedings, fraternal greetings were 
received from the Primate of New Zealand and the Baptist 
Union. The message from the Baptist Union was as follows : — 

The Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland now in 
session send affectionate greetings to his Grace the President and to 
the members of the Pan-Anglican Congress, very gratefully recognizing 
the blessing attending their work for the Saviour in all parts of the world, 
and they pray that their deliberations may promote His glory and further 
the extension of His kingdom. May grace, mercy, and peace from God 
our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord rest upon all their assemblies. 

The reading of this message was followed with loud cheers. 

MEETING IN ST. PAUL'S. 

A great meeting took place in St. Paul's Cathedral, when 
the Cathedral was crowded. After the singing of the hymn, 
** When I survey the wondrous Cross," the Bishop of Ipswich 
delivered an address, inviting to penitence. He said : — 

It was quite impossible, in a few words, to put the real shame and sorrow 
the Church might well feel as she thought of those vast fields of 
human endeavour and human work, human trial and triumph, which she 
had neglected in the jtast. In spite of that the light had spread, and 
was spreading, with a rapidity quite beyond words. Whether we thought 
of hiunan society or human thought, in each case the spread of light had 
made things possible i)eople never thought of before. Our responsibilities 
were of those who lived in wonderful times. In times not so long past 
there had been the ecclesiastical ignoramus with his contempt for scientific 
work, but the .conflict between the Church and modem science was 
rapidly passing into ancient history, and it was just the same in another 
sphere they were bidden to think of that night — namely, the Church and 
society. Over that vast tract the light had been spreading, and the 
Church now realized that there was no power in Heaven or earth which 
could relieve us of our responsibility. It was no longer possible to 
sympathize with the unfortunate across the storm, or toss them a halfpenny 
across the street. 

Other addresses were delivered by the Bishop of Gibraltar and 
the Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W. 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 

The great hall of the Church House was crowded to excess 
on the occasion of the evening meeting in connexion wich 
Section A. The Archbishop of Melbourne presided. The 
Bishop of Coliunbia having spoken, Mr. Douglas Eyre, head of 
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the Oxford Settlement at Bethnal-green, delivered an address on 
the relations of the Church to Socialism. He said : — 

The CJhurch was primarily concerned with the estahlishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, and, if this was so, they had to look into the 
state of society here and abroad. He believed they would have to say 
that they were profoundly dissatisfied with things as they were. They 
realized, however, that there was a movement towards the improvement 
of the social environment, and the Church should sympathize with this 
movement and seek to guide it right. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said : — 

That Congress was quite without precedent in the past story of the 
nations of the world and of the Church. Their Congress stood alone in the 
history of Christendom, and when the 250 Bishops met next month at 
Lambeth, it was certain that the work they then did would be at once more 
clear by reason of that Congress. Most of the great Church gatherings in 
European history had had for their object to assert doctrinal truth, or to 
denounce error, or to rally men to a physical onslaught upon human foes. 
The Crusader now slept upon his marble tomb ; but they were banded 
together to-day for a nobler crusade which was to make the loving message 
of Christ tell more fruitfully. (Cheers.) 
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Tuesday, June 16. 
The real work of the Pan-Anglican Congress, now assembled 
in London, began with the meeting of the various sections into 
which the Congress is divided. The large attendance at most of 
the sections — particularly at those meeting at the Albert-hall, 
Kensington Town-hall, and the Church House —and the animated 
character of the discussions afforded ample evidence of the deep 
and widespread interest which the Congress has aroused. 

SECTION A. 
THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

This section, which met in the Albert-hall, was attended by 
numbers which would have been worthy not of a sectional, but 
of a very large general meeting. The chair was occupied by 
the Bishop of Montreal, and the Archbishop of York was present. 
Owing to his much-regretted illness, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
chairman of the section, was absent. 

The proceedings having been opened with the brief service 
prescribed in the official arrangements of the Congress — a 
service consisting of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, a collect, 
and a hymn — the discussion of the day began, the subject at the 
morning meeting being *' Marriage in Christendom." 

MARRIAGE IN CHRISTENDOM. 

Canon Norman L. Tucker (secretary of the Church of England 
Missionary Society in Canada), who opened the discussion, said that in. 
Canada the people were highly moral ; but the growth of industrialism 
and large cities, with their inevitable overcrowding, was beginning to 
produce the usual undesirable results. Marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, though allowed by the secular laws, might not be performed by any 
clergyman of the Church. (Cheers.) Divorce was almost unknown. There 
might be some danger that the proximity of the American Republic and 
the large influx of American citizens might alter the attitude of the 
Canadian people towards the marriage question ; but it was increasingly 
felt that the home was a citadel to be defended against all assaults, a shrine 
to be preserved inviolate at all costs. (Cheers.) The social aspect of 
life, so all-important to-day, was bix>ught into prominence by the home. 
Individualism and the struggle for existence had done their part ; and 
what must be held aloft was the idea that the individual was only part 
of a great whole, the member of a great fraternity. By extension the 
home became the nation, the Empire, and the world. There were the 
root ideas of all noble human life ; there was the seed-bed of all the 
virtues, the original cell from which the best social, moral, and religious 
qualities sprang. There was no higher task for such a Congress as this than 
to foster and protect the Christian home. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Albany (U.S.A.) said that, instead of the United States 
corrupting Canada in this matter of marriage, he hoped Canada might by 
degrees correct the United States. (Cheers.) In any Christian country 
there could be in marriage only monogamy. In the United States they 
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had fallen on evil days. They had there two kinds of polygamy — one, 
which was synchronous, was called Mormonism ; the other, which was 
successive, was called divorce. The law of God was so plain on this 
subject that it became all Christian believers in the Divine law to insist on 
the definition laid down in the Scriptures and the teaching of the Church. 
The State could not by any statute put aside the Christian conscience. The 
Churches would be wise to decline to solemnize any marriage which fell 
short of the ideal of one man and one woman until death do them part. 
(Cheers.) The Christian Church should be free from all responsibility as 
to the contracting of any marriage which could in any wise be regarded 
ss doubtful under the Divine definition of marriage. Let them resist the 
blandishments of any modem Balak, however full his house of silver and 
gold. (Cheers.) 

Mr. G. W. B. RussBLL said that as a Churchman he felt bound to 
speak out on a subject of such pressing national importance. He might 
describe himself as ** a penitent Catholic and an impenitent Liberal," and 
as the latter he ought to be an optimist ; but in regard to the social 
phenomena of the present day his optimism was largely tinged with 
pessimism. In regard to the whole group of subjects connected with the 
relation of the sexes, there was a general and increasing relaxation 
of the moral habits. There were theories abroad which brought dis- 
grace on the noble name of Socialism as it was identified with the 
Christian Socialism of Kingsley and Maurice. It was disfigured and dis- 
graced by the advocacy of a doctrine with regard to marriage which 
might be described as a doctrine of devils. (Cheers.) Even among 
those in authority within the Church there was a doubtful and re- 
prehensible attitude towards the practice and opinions to which 
he had alluded. To take a high or a low view of marriage was the 
real articulus stantia vel cadentis ecdesia. Nothing could be more 
explicit than the language of our forefathers— that, first, the primary 
object of matrimony was the procreation of children ; secondly, that a man 
must not marry his deceased wife's sister ; and, thirdly, that it should 
never be lawful to put asimder those whom God by matrimony has joined 
together. Yet in regard to these three things there was a lamentable • 
tendency among Churchpeople to compromise and concession. Was the 
remarriage of divorced persons repudiated as legalized concubinage ? He 
had no right to speak for any one but himself ; but as a mere unit 
he desired to reaffirm publicly his conviction that marriage was a sacra- 
mental institution of which the primary object was the Christian perpetua- 
tion of the race, that marriage was perpetual and on both sides single, 
and that every man who felt a call to marriage was bound to fence round 
his liberty with the inmiemorial restrictions which the wisdom of Christen- 
dom had imposed on it. Could there be a more deadly treachery for the 
soldiers of Christ than to reject the discipline which their Commander had 
laid upon them ? (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. J. Shebbkare (Rector of Swerford) raised the question of 
the remarriage of divorced persons. There were those who said that 
the Church ought to prohibit the remarriage of divorced persons under 
all conditions, as long as a previous partner was alive (cheers) ; and 
that that was to be loyal to the imiversal law of the Western Church. 
That was not the law of the Church as interpreted by St. Thomas Aquinas 
or as held by the Church of Rome. There were many cases where 
marriages were dissolved in the Courts now where they would be pro- 
nounced null under the old law of the Church, because there had been a 
deficiency of consent. Every case must be decided on its merits. He 
hoped that the clergy would be restnuned from making too sweeping 
assertions on this subject. 
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Canon E. F. Brown, head of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, said that 
where marriage was null and void from the first it ought to be allowed 
for ; but such cases were only a small proportion of those in which 
divorce was demanded. (Hear, hear.) This Congress ought to send it forth 
as its view that the marriage of Christian men and women was, strictly 
speaking, indissoluble. (Cheers.) He had been told by a high authority 
that this was not the law or teaching of the Church. He hoped the 
Congress would not agree. (Cheers.) The Lambeth Conference should 
know that the wording of a resolution to be submitted there had caused 
deep distrust to a great many Churchpeople. It had been interpreted aa 
meaning that the marriage of divorced persons, if innocent, might take 
place in the Church. (Hear, hear.) It was not the function of the 
Church, whatever the view of the State, to remarry any person who had 
a husband or wife alive. In this matter the Church of England ought to 
take her stand by the Church of Rome. 

The Rev. D. C. Gardner (of the State of California) said that divorce 
was very conmion in San Francisco, but he did not think that any making 
or amending of canons would have any good effect. He would plead 
for a conservation of certain simple elements lying beneath marriage — 
good health, common intellectual interests, and a common religious belief 
between husband and wife. To exalt the basis of marriage it was neces- 
sary to teach girls the imperative necessity of modesty and chastity, and 
boys that of chivalry and continence. (Hear, hear.) 

The Be V. Dr. Harris (delegate of Heieford Diocese), referring to the 
question of the artificial restriction of offspring, asked whether the 
Church was to be dumb in the presence of a sin that might cost the life of 
nations and which set at defiance the laws of nature and the laws of God. 
The only way by which the evil could be abated was by the deepening and 
strengthening of Christian opinion. The degradation of humanity was 
concerned, the souls and bodies of Christian men and women, if the Church 
of Christ uttered no word of condemnation or warning. (Cheers.) He 
called on every ordained man, if he could spare time from the discussion 
. of the canon law and such topics, to do what he could to stay this 
plague. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of Columbia said that in this matter of the remarriage of 
divorced persons, the Anglican Church did not want to learn from the 
Roman Church. If the ordinance with regard to marriage depended 
only on intention, then we should be in a sea of difficulty. (Cheers.) The 
great question was. What was to be the social attitude of the laity 
towards divorced persons who were remarried ? If they wished to uphold 
the sanctity of marriage they would have to take a line, not easy — that 
of appearing to be judges of their brethren, and to refuse admission to 
their home and society of those who, whether innocent or not, had 
remarried after divorce. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. E. C. Carter, of St. Jude's Vicarage, Whitechapel, pointed 
out how necessary it was for the Church to consider such a national evil 
as that exhibited by the social conditions in the East-end, where marriage 
often took place only when a child was about to be bom, or after it had 
been bom. 

Captain James Parker, of the diocese of New Jersey, said that if the 
State had been lax on the subject of divorce in the United States, the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church had stood fast for the right. 
They had refused to remarry divorced persons while the previous partner 
was alive. 

Canon Courtenay Moore (delegate of Cork diocese), pointed out that 
the Church allowed an innocent party to a divorce, who had been remarried, 
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to receive the C3ommunion. Was it not inconsistent, therefore, to denounce 
the remarriage of such a person ? 

The Chairman said that it rejoiced his heart to hear the magnificent 
conservative ring of the note which had been sounded on the question of 
marriage. In the Church in Canada there was a general Synod 
governing the whole of that vast dominion. This question of the 
remarriage of divorced persons had engrossed the attention of the 
Synod for two sessions, but at the last the decision was practically one 
of ordering the clergy in future not to perform the marriage ceremony 
of the divorced. (Cheers.) That resolution had to be confirmed at the 
next Synod before it became law ; but no doubt this Congress would help 
to bring opinion into line. As far as the Church was concerned, the 
sanctity of marriage was outside the field of controversy. However the 
State might use its power to limit the life-long force of the marriage 
tie, the Church, as long as it remained Christian, must follow Christ 
(cheers), even though such following might bring it into partial or open 
conflict with the State. (Cheers.) 

The saying of the Benediction closed the morning's pro- 
ceedings, and the section adjourned its sitting until half-past 
two. 

MARRIAGE IN HEATHENDOM. 

In the afternoon the chair was taken by the Archbishop of 
Melbourne, and the subject of discussion ^as ** Marriage in 
Heathendom.*' 

The Bishop of New Guinea, who opened the discussion, said that in 
the villages of Papua marriage was a purely business arrangement, never 
reg£u-ded as a life-long tie. If it were life-long, the circumstance was not 
thought to be very creditable to the husband. There was no word in the 
language for an elderly spinster, but only for young girl, wife, and 
rejected wife. The wife had to till her own garden, as well as her 
husband's, and on the slightest pretext she could be rejected. But she was 
not depreciated in the marriage market by that circumstance, and speedily 
found another husband. Mission influence had considerable effect in 
reducing the number of these separations. The system was matriarchal, and 
a man was forbidden to marry any relation on his mother's side, though 
on his father's side there were no restrictions. The mission not only 
recognized native marriages as valid, but encouraged the observance of all 
native customs that were innocent. The effect was to impress the 
importance of these marriages on the chief people of the villages. Poly- 
gamy wfiis likely to die out in Papua, and the coveted post of village 
policeman was not given to a polygamist. A second wife was sometimes 
taken as an assistant gardener, and no woman thought it derogatory to be 
second wife to a great man. The view of marriage as a life-long tie was 
steadily increasing. 

Archdeacon Moule (Mid China) said that marriages were arranged in 
China without consultation with the young people. But marriage was 
regarded as absolutely binding — much more so than by those who 
thought divorce was a sort of smart diversion — and this imiversal honour 
given to marriage, and the reverence paid to parents and elders, explained 
the cohesion of the heterogeneous Chinese Empire and the long life of the 
nation. Consanguinity was extravagantly safeguarded, and no man was 
allowed to marry a woman with the same surname. Great store was 
set on the purity and chastity of girls. The custom of paying so much 
money for the bride was not so mercenary as it seemed, because the 
money was a dowry supposed to be spent on the wife's trousseau. Early 
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betrothal -was being discouraged. The position of woman both before and 
after marriage was far below the Christian standard of dignity. It was 
the betterment of women at which the Christian missions were aiming. 
When a wife became a mother-in-law and a grandmother her authority was 
almost greater than that of the husband. Polygamy was not extensively 
practised, and, generally, only when there was no son by the first "wife, 
and when the continuity of ancestral worship was in danger of being 
suspended with disaster for the living and the dead. In such cases the duty 
of fidelity to one wife was overborne by the duty of filial piety. 

The Rev. J. T. ImaIj head of the Theological College at Tokio, who was 
very cordially received, said that the characteristic feature of Japanese 
society was the family, and not the individual. The individual interests 
were expected to be sttcriflced on the altar of the family. There was no 
honour, right, or duty which did not find its highest meaning in its relation 
to the family and its ancestors. Marriage was essentially a matter of family 
duty, and not of personal choice. The parents claimed the fulfilment of this 
duty in the name of the ancestors. A man married to continue his lineage, 
and a woman because it was her highest duty. The rules of the girls' schools 
showed that those schools were instituted to bring up good mothers and 
wise wives. Marriages were contracted with a very slight acquaintance 
l>etween husband and wife — generally all that was known was the assurance 
that the spouse was of suitable family, good health, and agreeable personal 
appearance. Happier results were found to follow from these marriages for 
duty than from the so-called love-matches. If a wife were found unsuited 
to the family, it was a sufficient reason for putting her aside. As to the 
difficulties of the Church in Japan, Christianity, which was the most domestic 
of all the world's creeds, had in Japan come into special contact with the 
strong national idea of family. The name of God as " Heavenly Father ' ' 
found an intelligible echo in the minds of the people. Because marriage 
between Christians must be lifelong, was it therefore necessary to destroy 
the idea of family duty connected with it ? Could it not rather be 
consecrated in the name of Christ ? Could not the highest and noblest ideas 
of family and of the duty owing to it be somewhat emphasized in the 
Japanese service from the revealed truth of the Fatherhood of God over 
the whole Universe of His creation ? The Church in Japan had debated a 
canon of marriage at several Synods, but the drafts had always been rejected. 
The real difficulty was in the undercurrent which ran strong in Japanese 
minds, influenced for generations by their national family idea. Until the 
family side of the Christian truth could be more drawn out, built up, and 
consecrated, no satisfying conclusion could be reached. Another difficulty 
was the question of marriage between Christians and non-Christians. It was 
sadly frequent owing to the fact that Christians were so few. The diffi- 
culty was greatest in the case of Christian girls belonging to non- 
Christian -families of the higher classes, and it was inevitable while 
marriage was a matter of duty and not of personal choice, and while to 
live unmarried would cause serious scandal. Was it wise to make such 
marriages cases for discipline by the Church ? Such marriages were 
honourable and sacred. Why should the attitude of the Church be made to 
offend those favourably inclined to Christianity ? 

The Bishop of Zululand (Dr. Vyvyan) said that polygamy was very 
general in South Africa, and it had a strong hold on the natives. But the 
custom was slowly dying out. There had been, however, at the same time a 
relaxation of the old sanctions when death was the penalty for direct 
immorality. What was imderstood as purity m the Christian sense was 
imknown among the savage races in their heathen condition. Men with more 
than one wife were not allowed to be baptized into the Church ; but in 
urging a man to put away his plural wives it was to be remembered that the 
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contract which he had made with those women was an honourable contract. 
The Church could not urge a man to break faith for the benefit of his 
individual soul. There were many happy Christian homes in South Africa, 
but the future was full of anxiety in many respects. 

Canon Farquhar (of Sierra Leone) said that people in an advanced 
stage of civilization had often a difficulty in understanding the position of 
the lower races, which had perhaps only now reached the standard of 
Abraham as to marriage. There were native Christians on the West 
Coast who felt that monogamy imposed a terrible burden on them. People 
at home must exercise patience. African natives would become more 
monogamous as they more nearlv approached the Christian level. 

Mr. C. DE b. Perssb, of Johannesburg, said that there was a wide 
difference of opinion as to the admission to baptism of native polygamists. 

The Rev. Egerton Rybrson, of Japan, pointed out that the Roman 
Church in Japan allowed marriages between Christians and non-Christians 
on condition that the non-Christian party to the contract undertook not to 
interfere with the religious faith or practice of the other party, and to 
allow the children to be brought up as Christians. 

In closing the discussion, 

The Chairman said that it was impossible not to be struck vnth the 
extremely human aspect of all these marriage customs, and how like the 
sanctions and motives were in other coimtries to what they were at home. 
It was interesting to know that motherhood was held in such high honour 
in China, when some people here were beginning to ask whether mother- 
hood was a noble and desirable thing. From China came an ancient voice 
speaking the language of God and nature. When Mr. Imai said that in 
Japan the family and not the individual was the entity of national life, he 
might have been speaking of Christian ideals in their highest type. The 
family was the divine unit of society everywhere by God's appointment, 
and on the success of the family life ultimately depended the greatness of 
the nation. There had been many voices that day to point out that it was 
impossible to reproduce English Christianity exactly in every part of the 
world. Liberty and diversity in some degree must be tolerated. 

The Benediction having been said, the section adjourned until 
the next day. 

SECTION B. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Kensington Town-hall was crowded when the Bishop of Calcutta 
took the chair and opened the deliberations of Section B. The 
subject for the day was " Christian Revelation and the Similar 
Claims of other Religions.** 

The Bishop of Southwark, the author of the first paper circulated as 
a basis for discussion, said that his object was to express a great conviction 
and a sense of difficulty. The conviction was that there had never been a 
time when the strength of Christianity's claim had been so apparent. The 
difficulty was that the thought of to-day laid stress on the relative and 
partial character of all knowledge, Christianity making an absolute claim ; 
that knowledge and proof were sought in experience, while Christianity 
was understood to base its claim on authority and something outside experi- 
ence, and that modem thought looked on life as progressive, while 
Christianity appeared to make what was done long ago its final standard. 
The difficulty was not serious or damaging. Christianity was able, if 
she knew her own truths rightly, to make with profoxmd confidence the 
tremendous claim to be the religion of the world. Christianity was 
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the only religion 'which could make that claim with any appearance of truth 
in the face of modem knowledge. We must not make that claim for the 
Christian faith as it was understood 200 years ago. 

The Dean of Canterbury read a paper on " The Authority of the 
Christian Revelation Compared with the Claims of Other Religions." If 
Christianity, he said, were not based on definite revelations from God, it 
\\ad no claim on our belief, for some of its cardinal truths could only be 
revealed by God. It would seem that the evidence on which such state- 
ments could be accepted as God's revelations could be only the testimony 
of the persons who alleged that such communications had been made to 
them. These truths, however, could be tested by reason. If such state- 
ments could be shown to be inconsistent with either the logical or the 
moral reason, they could not be accepted on any personal authority. One 
of the Christian apologist's chief functions was to show, in the old Father's 
phrase, that the human soul was " naturally Christian." As to the responsi- 
bility on which men were summoned to give allegiance to Christ, no 
other religion could produce a set of witnesses of the moral weight of our 
Lord and his Apostles. 

Canon MacCulloch (Argyll and the Isles), speaking as a student of com- 
parative religion, said that the ideas of a Saviour, of Incarnation, of sin, 
and sacrifice were found in many religions ; but while we did right to com- 
pare, we were also bound in honesty to contrast Christianity with these 
other religions. A study of comparative religion should stimulate 
foreign missions, showing the pagan as always striving for truths which we 
possessed and which we could give him. A missionary should have a full 
knowledge of the faith he wished to supplant, and should work from the 
foundation of the faith which the heathen already possessed. 

The Rev. W. Brews (Connor) said that in a very real sense all religions 
were inspired. Mahomed was a very imperfect prophet, but even in the 
Old Testament inspired men were found sometimes very imperfect and 
sensual. Both Mahomedanism and Buddhism lived by the elements of 
truth they respectively contained. Christianity, however, contained the 
elements of truth which gave vitality to all other religions. Unfortunately, 
people often caused incalculable evil by doing what the Bishop of South- 
wark had warned them against doing, teaching the faith of two centuries 
ago. By repeating our grandmothers' platitudes we might keep our grand- 
mothers, but we should lose our hold on the younger generation. 

The paper on " The Evolution of the Religious Consciousness," by Dr. 
F. B. Jevons, Principal of Bishop Hatfield's-hall, Durham, was next 
referred to, in the author's unavoidable absence. In his concluding words. 
Dr. Jevons said : — " If God be not known, nothing can be known. The 
contents of the religious consciousness are not something other than those 
of the general consciousness. They are not merely subjective ; they are 
objective in the same sense as science is. In science a statement is only 
accepted as being a statement of objective fact, provided that every one 
who observes the required conditions finds the fact to be as stated. The 
statements of religion which fulfil the same conditions are, in the same 
sense as scientific statements, statements of objective fact. In both cases 
they are the judgments of those who are qualified to judge ; and may be 
repeated — or, as in the case of the roundness of the earth, denied — by those 
who do not trouble to qualify themselves." 

The Bishop of Calcutta, giving up the chair to the Bishop of South- 
wark in order to speak on this subject, said that we should be careful not 
to be slaves of the form of thought of our day. We should not be blind to 
the immense truth that whatever had been made known to us by revelation 
had always been true. There was a danger lest we should think that in 
the growth of knowledge of religious truth that truth had been created. 
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This fallacy was continually making its way into men's minds and language. 
If our scheme of eyolution obscured the fall of man, we were faithless to 
the revelation of which we professed to giye a history ; and if such a 
scheme made us regard Christ as a prophet but not the eternal Creator of 
the world, it entirely deceived us. 

Canon Murray, of Winnipeg, and the Rev. J. Cowden Cole having 
spoken, 

Dean Hackbtt, of Waterford, formerly for 18 years missionary in India^ 
said that the character and personal claims of Christ should not be passed 
over that morning. From any standpoint, Christ was absolutely unique in 
character among the religious teachers of the world. He felt bound to 
protest against the statement of a previoas speaker that Mahomedans 
worshipped Mahomed. That would be blasphemy for any Mahomedan» 
though Mahomed was certainly spoken of as the eternal light of God, and 
therefore existing from all eternity. 

The Rev. Bgerton Rterson, a Canadian missionary to Japan, said that 
students of comparative religion should give more attention not only to 
literary Buddhism, but to the Buddhism of the people. In that, the search 
of man for a Saviour became evident. 

The Rev. L. B. Radford, of Norwich, having continued the discussion, 

The Bishop of Southwark was called on to reply. All the speakers, 
he pointed out, shared the same faith and devotion, though they had 
approached the matter along different lines of thought and experience. It 
was well to be reminded of the truth emf^iasized by the chairman. The little 
cup of evolution could not hold the ocean of Divine truth. Yet it was 
a cause of joy and satisfaction that that great conception, which had made 
modem thought more coherent and rational and hopeful, had also its place 
in the interpretation of the primal faith in God and the primal revelation 
of Christ. He trusted the doctrines of the Fall and the Incarnation would 
never be brought into collision with God's teaching of the evolution of 
human life and belief. We should rather trj" to see what the doctrine 
of the Fall, in its essence and substance, and, still more, what the truth qf 
the Incarnation had to contribute by way of completion or correction to 
our thoughts of evolution. We should also see what evolution had to 
bring to a deeper and, may be, clearer understanding of what we meant by 
the Fall and the Incarnation, so that evolution should place one more crown 
on the head of the Redeemer. 

The Chairman then briefly summed up and closed the sitting with the 
Benediction. 

At the afternoon sitting, 

The Rev. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, Headmaster of the Merchant Taylors' 
School, and author of the preliminary paper on " The Process of Revela- 
tion, or Conversion," was the first speaker. While fully recognizing the 
reality of inspiration both in ancient and modem times, he emphasized the 
human element in all inspiration. Few, he said, would now claim that 
the human element was merely passive, like the flute in the hands of the 
flute-player. The belief that conversions to be valid must be instan- 
taneous he dismissed as equally mechanical. 

The Rev. A. L. Lille y, vicar of St. Mary's, Paddington, writer of the 
paper on ** Revelation and Progress," contended that revelation had its 
history, and intelligence of that history had a religious value. There was a 
really progressive revelation ; a reception by man, according to his power, 
of the great life and tmth that God was giving to him. It should be 
remembered that the superlative revelations of Isaiah, Paul, and others 
and even the unique revelation of Christ, were not effective disclosures 
to man from without of God*s will and character. If they had of 
themselves compelled faith, their supreme value would have been recognized 
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by the contemporary world. But exactly the opposite was the case. 
Succeeding ages had gradually discovered, and were still discovering, th€ 
fulness of their worth. When we spoke, for instance, of going back to 
the Gospels, we meant that contemporary life was, in obedience to its 
own needs and capacities, beginning to discover in the Gospels some pert 
or aspect of their treasure which had been hidden from previous ages. 
We might even say that we were explicitly realizing now certain aspects 
of the revelation which were only implicit in the religious experience of 
the great masters from whom we learned. 

The main points of the elaborate paper on " The Notion of Revela- 
tion," by Mr. C. C. J. Webb, were given by Professor Caldecott. The 
Congress had to consider whether they preferred to remain on the old 
lines, holding that one religion was true and all the rest false, or wheth^ 
they sympathized with the efforts made in most of the Congress papers 
to relate other religions to that whicl^ Christians held to be specially 
revealed. Could nothing be done in this direction with the religion 
of Japan ? The Congress, Professor Caldecott urged, would miss a part 
of its message if it could not connect with our own religion those religions 
which had newly come within our experience. 

SECTION C. 

THE VOCATION AND RECRUITING OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS. 

The Bishop of Gloucester presided at the morning session in 
Section C, held in the Holborn Town-hall, when the subject for 
consideration was ** The Vocation and Recruiting of Candidates 
for Holy Orders.'* 

The Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D., warden of St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury, read the first paper. He said their first business in considering 
the problems with regard to the ministry that at this moment were pressing 
on the Church was to try and understand the nature of their respon- 
sibility, individual and corporate, in the matter of vocation. They 
wished to know, on the one hand, how every one whom God was calling to 
any special ministry might be helped to hear and to recognize the call 
and come forward to be trained and commissioned ; and, on the other 
hand, how the Church might best test the truth of a claim to a specific 
vocation. They were beginning to feel the shame of " lost vocations, " 
They wanted to know how to guard against their recurrence. It was clear 
from the experience of Eelham and of Mirfield that there was no fear 
of lowering the standard of intellectual qualification if they widened the 
area in which to look for signs of a vocation to holy orders, and the 
experience of the Church Missionary Society and of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury, showed that the call to some of the most efficient 
labour might not come out unmistakably till the eleventh hour. 

The Rev. C. H. Hayes, D.D., Professor of Apologetics at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, said that the serious problem in Ekigland 
with regard to funds did not press on them in America. In America they 
had endowments for aiding students, so that no man might be kept out of 
the ministry by want of funds. (Cheers.) There were scholarships at 
Universities and theological colleges which he might as honourably accept 
as a Rhodes scholarship. It was owing to the need of men having be^i 
felt long ago, and means taken to remedy it, that these endowments 
existed. It must not be thought that these endowments allowed men to 
live in luxury ; many of them had work apart from their studies, and it 
was good that entrance to holy orders should not be made too easy. Every 
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man who intended taking orders must continue as a candidate for three 
full years. The best thing that could be done in recruiting was to sink 
all thought of loss or profit, and announce that any one who wished to train 
himself for the ministry would have as much money as was needful for his 
assistance. 

ARCHDKA.CON W. O. BuRROws, of Birmingham, said that until 20 years 
ago they had not troubled themselves about supply and demand, and it 
was even urged before then tliat too many men were being ordained. He 
thought that more ought to be done by parents, clergy, schoolmasters, and 
dons of Universities to increase the supply of candidates for ordination. 
More attention should be paid to boys in the matter of recruiting. Public 
school preparation for confirmation had increased of late years, and at the 
Universities there was a strong movement on behalf of foreign missions 
for which they thanked God. Referring to finance. Archdeacon Burrows 
said there were sons of poorer clergy, orphans, and others who needed aid 
to go to the University. It a diocesan fund gave aid to a boy it must 
resign him cheerfully if, after a time, the boy changed his mind and did not 
wish to be ordained, nor should it endeavour to regain the money 
advanced. There was much good material among candidates of humble 
origin, but their proper training was long and costly. Among the chief 
needs of to-day was a Protestant Mirfield and a high and dry Relham. 

The Rev. A. W. Da vies, the fourth and last selected speaker, said the 
number of men ordained in England had fallen within 20 years from 800 
to about 600, and this at a time when the need both in this country and 
in the Church over the seas was still greater. Two elements seemed 
essential to successful recruiting for any service : — (1) An attraction in the 
service itself and the removal of any misconception about it. (2) An 
efficient recruiting machinery. With regard to the latter point, the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union had as its aim the securing of recruits for 
foreign missionary work. Its source of supply was the colleges and Uni- 
versities. The students whom they tried to influence had generally selected 
their course of study, and probably also their future career. It had no touch 
with the home life, no influence over the parents, and yet it had come to 
be regarded as one of the most important influences in securing candidtes 
for the missionary societies. He thought the secret of any success under 
God which it has achieved lay in the fact that it had specialized upon 
its particular work of recruiting. 

The Bishop of Salisbury was the first member called upon by the chair- 
man to take part in the discassion. He urged that it was the duty of the 
clergy to send others into the ministry as they had been sent. It was 
especially the duty of the clerical parents so to live that the son might 
naturally become anzious to enter the ministry. He knew perhaps 500 
clerical families, but very few of the sons were to take holy orders. 
Englishmen considered their homes to be the natural place for grumbling, 
and it was unfortunate when a son saw his father, a clergyman, considering 
his work a bore. He knew one family in which five sons were to take 
orders, a fact due to the way in which their parents had put before them 
the claims of the ministry. 

Canon Petit said the ideal he would like to mention is that workers 
should have a practical belief that the work for which they were seeking 
men was God's work, and that if it were God's work there were men for 
the work somewhat marked out by God for it. The work of looking out 
for recruits for the ministry should be a regular piece of every parochial 
clergyman's work, and in every diocese there should be a small body of 
clergy to receive the names of young men desirous of becoming candidates 
ior ordination, and of those who might be deemed suitable to be brought 
forward. 
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The Rev. Cyril Biokersteth, of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield, said that the fact that the 60 students at MirQeld were selected 
from some 600 candidates showed there was no lack of men, but a lack of 
machinery. Still, it was lamentable that the public schools and Universities 
did not supply candidates for the ministry as they formerly did. The 
boy in the national schools, would at the age of 13, perhaps, jump at 
ordination, and he might be trained imtil he was 18, and then enter upon 
a University career, but if left alone until 18 years of age, he would have 
become interested in some trade. 

The Bishop of Grafton and Armidale said that when young men 
applied to him he sent them to live in a vicarage to assist a clergyman for 
about 12 months, and he was able to tell from the report of the vicar 
whether the candidate was a minister in embryo. Not half of those who 
became stipendiary readers proceeded to theological colleges, but returned 
to secular work. 

Archdeacon Daniell (Kingston) expressed the hope that they would 
feel that the time had come when the need of almsgiving for the training 
of clergy should be brought before the people. It had been said that poor 
people liked to be ministered by gentlemen, and, as far as manner and 
courtesy went, they got such men from Kelham and Mirfleld. 

The Bishop of Central Pennsylvania said they had in America a 
scarcity of men ofifering themselves for the ministry, but along with it 
there had been a hopeful movement— the laymen movement. They should 
be thankful to God for the revival among young men, but they should be 
careful not to bring pressure upon them to enter the ministry. 

The Rev. James Buchanan Seaton held that they should not despair 
of getting men from the public schools, and the Rev. Frederick Webb 
held that, if the Congress could 'provide that every minister should have a 
living wage, there would be no difficulty in obtaining candidates. 

The Rev. H. H. Kelly, Warden of the Society of the Sacred Mission, 
Kelham, said there were hundreds of boys sent to them by the clergy, 
and when they had weeded out the unsatisfactory there remained a lot who 
were suitable. Mr. A. N. Stagey, a delegate from Bathurst, Australia, who 
was the only layman who spoke, said that after a man had been in the 
ministry a few years he should be assured of at least £200 a year. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, in summing up the discussion, urged every 
one to go away with the thought that they had a great responsibility in 
the matter. 

At the afternoon session the subject for discussion was ** The Training 
for Holy Orders." The Bishop of Gloucester again presided. 

The Dean of St. Patrick's held that the ideal training for the ministry 
would be a University course with a honours degree in theology, or a 
post-graduate course with a year in a theological college, but it was 
too expensive. He deprecated the multiplication of small theological 
colleges. They should strengthen the best and enlarge their freedom, but 
keep the nmnber down. 

T^e Archdeacon of Perth, Western Australia, wished to see a theologi- 
cal training college in every diocese, and every one of the 20,000 clergy of 
the Church of England a recruiting sergeant. 

The Rev. E. C. West, describing the work in South Africa, said that the 
Army and the Johannesburg mines had provided many men for the training 
colleges. 

The Rev. H. H. Kelly said that in England, in America, in the 
Colonies, in native missions abroad their theological college system waa 
too often only the theological part of the University system with the 
education left out. University education was an exceedingly difficult and 
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expensive element to supply. They believed that education could be 
supplied without it, and much better supplied. 

The Rev. W. H. Frbrb opened the discussion, urging that it was 
essential that the need of serious training should be kept before the 
clergy. The Rev. W. E. Chad wick, D.D., suggested that the training 
of a man should be continued after he had been ordained priest. The 
Rev. W. J. Denziloe Thomas (Washington, U.S.A.), the Bishop of 
Milwaukee, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Rev. C. H. Hayes, D.D., 
and the Rev. Dr. Andrew Gray also took part in the discussion. The 
Bishop of Gloucester, in summing up, said they must confess with 
shame that England was behind America and the Colonies with regard to 
training of candidates. 

SECTION D. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

The Bishop of Durham presided at Section D, which met at 
Caxton-hall, the general subject in the morning being ** The 
Claims of the Non-Christian World." At the appearance of 
the Bishop with the principal speakers the crowded audience 
broke into a loud cheer, after which, at the invitation of Bishop 
Ingham, they rose and engaged in silent prayer. Bishop Ingham 
then conducted a brief and very impressive service, including 
special prayers for the Congress. Among those on the platform 
were Sir John Kennaway, Prebendary Fox, Dr. Hoyles, K.C., 
of Toronto, Mr. Eugene Stock, the Rev. E. D. Stead, and Dr. 
Herbert Lancaster. 

The Bishop of Durham divided his address into two parts, dealing 
first with the general subject of the morning, and, secondly, with his 
special topic — the claim of Christ on the Church. He said the phrase^ 
Claims of the Non-Christian World — ^was, perhaps, not so arresting as the 
matter itself might suggest, yet it meant half the hiunan race, vast masses 
going their own way, apart from Christ, out of vital contact with Him, 
with pollutions and perplexities, and bearing the load of the heart with 
its sins and griefs. To them it meant no mere phrase upon paper ; it was 
a cry great and bitter ; the claims needed to be thought out and prayed 
over. The claim of Christ on the Church was that the Church — the blessed 
company of all faithful people — should evangelize the world. The Church 
was the organ of the Lord's will for the world — of action, speech, 
sympathy of seeking and of finding — and His will was that the world 
should be saved. There was a special obligation resting on the Church of 
the race to which He had entrusted so much of the world. 

The Rev. S. A. Donaldson, Master of Magdalene, Cambridge, discussed 
the "Rationale of Foreign Missions." Why should they carry the Gospel to 
non-Christian peoples ? Because they were ordered to do so by the Lord 
Himself, and because they were profoundly convinced that Qiristianity 
was the true religion, the ultimate revelation of God to man, the only 
hope for the betterment of the race for this world and the next. (Cheers.) 
From every part of the world arose the spirit of inquiry. The 
mass of heathendom was growing increasingly dissatisfied with its standards 
of religion, and all were ready to examine a system which offered some- 
thing better than anything yet attained. Dealing with the question from 
the side of economics also, he asked, putting it on the lowest level, 
how much would be saved to the Exchequer if all were Christians. The 
system of education, based on Christianity, had a great future. 

Mrs. Creighton, urging the claim of non-Christian womanhood, spoke 
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of the necessity for the conversion of women* if the race was to be con- 
verted. This had now become an axiom. What proportion of missionary 
funds, she asked, was spent in training Kirls abroad and used for the equip- 
ment of women missionaries ? Tet it was not only a woman's question ; 
it was only by men and women working together that they would know how 
to meet the claims ^f both sexes ; the work had to be done by women, but 
organized by men and women together and in carefully considered rela- 
tion to men. She dreaded the result of Eastern women getting the educa- 
tion they were beginning to desire without the guidance of Christian faith. 

The Bishop of Western China (Dr. Cassells, who first went to China 
in 1885, being one of the " Cambridge Seven ") spoke of the claims of 
China. Intellectually, the Chinese were second to none. They were a race 
that could be moved in the mass, and Christianity might take hold of the 
people as other movements, such as the Boxer rising, had done. Praising 
the Chinese highly as a race, he referred to their steadfastness as martyrs, 
and then alluded to the growth of the reform movement in the land. 
He had been astonished at what he had seen. The future of the world, he 
asserted, depended largely on the future of China ; the material resources 
of this remarkable nation, now awakening from its long sleep, would 
enrich the world if developed. What of its spiritual resources ? The 
Church met the needs of characteristics of China as nothing else did. 

Bishop James Johnson, a native African and Assistant Bishop of Western 
Equatorial Africa, voiced the claim of his native country, and was greeted 
with a specially long and cordial welcome. It was impossible to exagge- 
rate the importance of its claim, he said, because Christianity was 
intended by its Founder to be the universal religion and to renovate the 
whole human family. The Christian Church could not neglect Africa 
without betraying its trust. Further, there was the debt Europe and England 
owed Africa, because of the slave trade, and the reparation for that trade 
was to take the Gospel to Africa. Mahomedanism was making rapid strides, 
and the question was which was to rule. Native Africans, he contended^ 
preferred Christianity. Further, he spoke of self-supporting native 
Churches, and looked forward to an African Church in communion with 
the Church of England. 

The Bishop of Lahore described the claims of India. He looked with 
horror on the breaking-up of the whole Hindu system unless it were replaced 
with the living Gospel. Yet through the many influences of Western 
civilization the old life was breaking up, and as yet nothing, in an 
adequate degree, was taking its place. Could they imagine a more 
terrible arraignment than that they left the old faith impossible yet 
put not Christianity in its place ? One of the most unqualified defects 
in Mahomedanism was the position it assigned to women, and it had 
inflicted great injury on Indian women. Some Indian women had de- 
veloped attributes from which white women had much to learn. He 
cautioned his hearers against the exaggerations of Indian life appearing in 
certain books. Education was spreading fast among the women in India. 

Sir John Kennaway, President of the Church Missionary Society, 
extended the hearty welcome of that society to the Congress. They rejoiced 
in what had boen done in the last century. The testimonies heard that 
morning were a wonderful encouragement. 

Dr. D. V. Datta, an Indian who had been 33 years in the Punjab, spoke 
approvingly of the work of Christian ladies. 

Mr. N. F. Davidson, of Toronto, urged that the. support of ordinary 
business men must be behind the movement, and the practicability of the 
evangelization of the world in a generation must be put before them. Such 
an appeal had greatly increased the sums raised. 
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The Rev. P. T. Williams, of Melanesia and New Zealand, declared 
that everywhere people were calling out for the Gospel, but what was 
wanted was the conversion of England to the missionary spirit. The 
Congress had come to convert England. He wondered why God had im- 
planted m Englishmen the genius for dealing with what were called the 
inferior races. The Congress would tell them the reason. 

The Bishop of Durham, summing up the discussion, said it had been 
one of the most remarkable meetings he had ever attended. The vastness 
of the need had been brought before them and also the incalculable im- 
portance of woman's work. It was the greatest possible mistake for the 
missionary to go unsympathetically with his message and see nothing but 
evil in the system he found before him. That would be to court disaster 
and hinder progress. Before them was an epoch of opportunity which, 
humanly speaking, must be taken or lost; it was an occasion of almost 
unparalleled greatness. 

In the afternoon the Bishop of Yukon occupied the chair, and the 
general subject discussed was that of Evangelistic Missionary Methods. 



MISSIONS AND EDUCATION. 

Section D II. discussed at an afternoon sitting in the Council 
Chamber, at Caxton-hall, the subject of missions and education. 
The Bishop of Uganda presided. 

Canon G. Westcott (Cawnpore) said complaint had been made that 
missions in India had made higher education unnecessarily cheap. He 
put down the cheapness of education in India to the action of the Indian 
Government, which had decided that the Indian people must be educated. 
In the Government schools there was no religious teaching of a direct kind. 
In many cases the persons who taught had no clearly marked religious con- 
victions. He thought that where missions found well-equipped colleges 
they might content themselves with hostels in which Christian teachers 
would be brought into direct contact with students, and so leave a lasting 
religious impression on their minds. If by any possibilitj' the work of 
the Anglican Church mission were dropped, the Roman Catholic churches 
would step in and reap where they had sown. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. B. S. Holland, Warden of the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel 
(Allahabad University), dealing with the same question, said the result of 
the secularization of education in India had been to undermine their mission 
colleges. These colleges were also understaffed, and the alternative to 
increasing the nmnber of teachers was to cut down the number of students. 
He thought they must make the hostel the unity of their education policy. 
The hostel would bring them into closer personal contact with the students. 

The Rev. E. J. Barnett (Warden of St. Stephen's College, Hong- 
kong) said China was looking to education on the Western pattern for 
emancipation. He pleaded for the educated missionary who would make 
it his first aim to evangelize the people. Five years ago the Church 
Missionary Society built St. Stephen's, and the only capital invested 
in it by the society was an educational missionary. Starting with seven 
pupils, the college now had 130 with six Australian teachers and three 
native Christian masters, and the whole cost of the college was met by the 
pupils* fees. Higher education in China gave the Church the means to 
reach the influential classes among the people. Chinamen, after five years' 
experience of the college work, had made a gift of $15,000 to the college 
buildings, and he was asking Englishmen for £1,500 more to enable college 
buildings of a permanent character to be begun. The Chinese youth wanted 
Western knowledge and was prepared to pay for it. (Hear, hear.) 

3 
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Mr. LiMBRiGK (in the absence of his wife, head of the S.P.G. women's 
work at Ramnad) read her paper on the subject of raising the position of 
women and girls in the diocese of Tinnevelly. The most important part of 
the work, the paper stated, was done in boarding schools in charge of 
European ladies in which the daughters of farm labourers and of the 
working classes were trained to make good Christian wives and mothers. 

Mrs. Creighton urged the importance of an adequate supply of trained 
native teachers with a capacity for teaching. In India there was a great 
demand for the education of women, and if this were on wrong lines 
and secular in character, much harm might result. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of Tinnevelly said Mrs. Limbrick's work had been attended 
with the best results. What was wanted was increasing medical work 
amongst the women of India. 

The Rev. T. W. Browning (Melanesia) said mission work was carried 
on here amongst people in a low state of civilization. From a very small 
beginning they had now 300 schools with 780 native teachers. Their practice 
was to bring children from remote parts of Melanesia to a central school, 
where they were thoroughly trained before being sent to work among 
their own people. 

The Rev. H. P. Walsh (India) said education work was becoming 
increasingly difficult, requiring teachers with the highest honour qualifi- 
cations from the Universities at home. He agreed that they must have 
more men or fewer pupils in the mission schools and colleges. The masters 
were too few in number a»d were overworked. He also endorsed every- 
thing that Mr. Holland had said about hostels where mission teachers 
could get into direct touch with the pupils. India also required first- 
class boarding schools for the boys of Christian parents of the better 
class. Thoy knew what happened when boys of the better class who had 
been educated in England returned home. 

Mr. James Peiris (Ceylon) said that here a national movement was 
developing which would degenerate into a Buddhist movement if the 
leaders of Anglican mission work did not take hold of it and lead it. The 
movement was not antagonistic to Christianity. Ceylon wanted Christian 
teachers acquainted with the languages, customs, and institutions 
of the people, and in sympathy with them. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Hodges (late Bishop of Travcmcore) said the country was 
surfeited with University graduates, many of them educated for Govern- 
ment appointments, which could not be obtained for them, on money 
borrowed by their relatives. He knew the problem, and a very important 
one it was. He hoped that the discussions at the Congress would illustrate 
the future position of Indian education. The same problem would come 
forward in China as that which had arisen in India, and the question arose 
whether there were to be the same mistakes. It was absolutely necessary 
that we should have teachers possessed of the highest educational 
attainments and fully equipped for religious work. 

The Rev. T. W. Rawlings (Japan) said he was at a middle school in 
Japan where religious teaching was not permitted in school hours. 
It was consequently given outside school hours on four days in each 
week, and they had large attendances. He did not think it possible 
that hostels could take the place of mission schools, 

Mr. A. G. Fraskr described the work of the mission school in the 
education of the natives of Uganda. He regarded it as important to 
link the village school with the central training college for native teachers. 
(Hear, hear.) 

This completed the discussion, and the section adjourned. 
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SECTION E. 

THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

This section met in the Hoare Memorial-hall at Church House, 
Westminster, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Toronto. 
There was a very large attendance, and among the vice-chairmen 
present were the Archbishop of Brisbane, the Archbishop of the 
West Indies, the Bishop of South Brazil, and the Bishop of 
Perth. The general subject with which this section dealt was 
** The Church's Missions in Christendom," and the subject for 
the day was ** The Church at Work among White Settlers 
beyond the Sea." Two questions were down for discussion — 
(1) If a diocese be in sore need of clerical and financial support, 
to what extent is the Church situate in regions other than the 
country or province to which such diocese belongs responsible 
for supplying that need ? (2) Is the ** short service system,'* 
whereby clergy are lent for a term of years by one diocese to 
another in greater need, to be commended ? The morning dis- 
cussion dealt with work on prairie, foothill, and mountain in 
America. 

Dr. W. Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts, U.S.A., was the first 
speaker. He said that the white settlers, in the United States as well as 
elsewhere, were usually lonely and widely distributed, and they needed in 
the first place to feel, and to feel definitely, that the whole Church was 
behind them. They had no separate missionary society ; the whole Church 
was the missionary society of the States. They had learned by experience 
that the essential element in reaching white settlers was strong, spiritual- 
minded leadership. The work could not be done without strong men. They 
had found it was hopeless to send out men who had failed elsewhere or 
men who were under the average. At first they must send out only the best. 
The clergy and the Bishop must be in full sympathy with the people, with 
their spirit of independence, their enterprise, and their freedom from 
tradition, and they must have simple literature. Another thing wanted was 
a better system of transfer whereby emigrants might be followed up. 
The Baptists, .the Methodists, the Presbyterians, and other denominations 
followed their people up by letters of introduction, and unless the Anglican 
Church adopted some similar systematic plan they would continue to lose 
many of their members who went abroad. 

Dr. F. S. Spalding, Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake City, Utah, spoke 
of the large number of people who were drawn into the Mormon Church, 
which was one of the most successful emigration societies ever organized. 
He said it would have been far better for the Church in the old country to 
have done something on behalf of those who left thoir shores than for 
others to reconvert them after they had become Mormons. Emigration was 
an important matter for them to consider, and they had to decide whether 
they should leave the emigrants in the hands of unscrupulous land com- 
panies, transport agencies, and fanatical religious sects. They had a 
tremendous problem in the United States. Last year 1,285,771 white 
settlers came to that country from the Old World, of whom 337,573 could 
neither read nor write, and Churchmen there would be more confident of 
the future if they felt that people here were thinking more about what that 
country was to become instead of'thinking merely of their own overcrowded 
conditions. 

3—2 
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The Rev. W. H. Vance, delegate in England of the diocese of Yukon, 
Canada, said the difficulty of adequately ministering to the newly- 
arrived emigrants could not be overestimated ; their conditions were not 
conducive to the carrying out of the religious principles taught at home. 
The religious character of the people, however, must not be neglected, 
for the future of the country depended upon that, and if they could make 
Canada strong for God, the Church there would be pushing out 
towards the bulwarks of heathenism and superstition as represented in 
the nations of the East. It was strange how members of the Church of 
England dropped their Church when they crossed the Atlantic, and men 
were greatly needed to follow up these people, so that the leakage might 
be stopped. There was a responsibility for laymen, too, in this matter. 
If they got ten Methodists on the prairies they held a class meeting, but 
100 Churchmen would not hold a service unless they had a clergyman there 
in his surplice. He spoke in favour of reading-rooms, which could be 
turned into chapels on Sunday, and where on the walls the settlers could 
see the words " When did you write home ? Do it now." The Church in 
Canada was awake to its responsibilities, but was unable to cope with the 
great forces which were pouring in, and she must look for help from 
the old country. With regard to the suggestion that they should borrow 
men for the work, that did not meet with his approval, for it would 
mean a constant apprenticeship ; they wanted not the loan, but the out- 
right gift of men. 

Canon L. Norman Tucker, general secretary of the Church of England 
Missionary Society in Canada, said that that country wanted 50 men every 
year and £5,000 to support them. The work must be done as soon as the 
people landed, otherwise the Church would come to lock the door after 
the horse had been stolen from the stable. While they wanted plans tried, 
the one which commended itself to him was that advocated by Mr. 
Vance— the old parochial system adapted 1o the needs and conditions of 
the West. 

Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, presiding Bishop of the Church in the 
United States, addressed the meeting, and advocated co-operation on the 
part of the Church and other denominations. Men might be regarded, if 
not as officers regularly appointed, at least as commissioners for doing 
guerilla work, and the Church should realize that she was a Catholic 
Church doing the work for all who would come to listen to her kindly 
teachings. 

The Rev. A. D. Dewdney, of Saskatchewan, the Rev. Frank V. 
Baker, of Qu*Appelle, the Bishop of Saskatchewan, Archdeacon 
F. W. Neave, of Virginia, the Bishop of Qu'Appelle, the Arch- 
deacon of Fredericton, and the Rev. J. D. Mcllins also took part in 
the discussion, several of the speeches taking the form of experiences of 
the clergy among the white settlers in America. 

The Archbishop of Toronto summed up the discussion, and expressed 
his gratification at the close interchange which had taken place between 
the Church in Canada and the United States. He spoke of the 
advantages of there being no separate missionary society in America, for 
every member of the Church felt himself responsible for a share of the 
work in the mission field. The speeches that morning had been for the 
most part experiences, and that was hardly what was asked for. They 
we^e there to discuss problems, and to make suggestions as to how the 
problems could be met. There were two questions before them, and 
the speeches certainly had not been in favour of the " short service 
system," because it was considered that too much would have to be unlearnt 
and learnt. There had been valuable suggestions on the other point. A 
great deal had been truly said about the serious leakage which took place, 
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and this should be faced. With regard to the " transfers," he believed 
that these were given to settlers by the clergy at home, but unfortunately, 
due perhaps to shyness, carelessness, or indifference, they did not always 
find their way to their destination. While travelling emigrants 
probably were told that in Canada the churches were all alike, and that it 
did not matter to which they belonged, that could not be said to apply to 
the teaching of the Church. There was certainly a necessity for 
instructing settlers that their duty was to support the Church, to be 
faithful to her, and to endeavour in the absence of a clergyman to carry 
un services and worship. The Church in America needed, and desired, 
all the support that could be given by the mother Church. 

In the afternoon the subject was ** The Church at work among 
settlers— (a) in camp, mine, and hut in the Australasian bush ; 
(b) in farm, village, and railway camp on the South African 
veld.'' 

The Archbishop of Brisbane presided, and there was a larger attend- 
ance than in the morning. 

The Bishop of Perth, Western Australia, was the first speaker. He said 
that the conditions of settlers in Australia were very similar to those in 
Canada. Whilst they were glad to have some white settlers, there were 
others iLoy v/oidd rather be without. The mining settlers were difficult 
to deal with, but the more they could get from the old country to go on 
the land the better would the Commonwealth be satisfied. There was ample 
room there or people to live in happiness and comfort who lived in 
wretchedness here. He believed in sending the Bishop first to organize 
the work and then to try to establish the parochial system. The Church 
needed an order of Christian brotherhood from which men would be 
prepared to go among and teach the settlers. He was of opinion that the 
Church should assist as far as possible the needy dioceses, and said that, 
differing from the morning speakers, he thought the " short-service 
system " was splendid. Some of their best men in Australia came there 
on that system. 

The Bishop of Auckland said that, in his judgment, the Church at 
home must still be responsible for helping them in New Zealand. They 
were yet too yoimg as a nation to be able to fill the ranks of the ministry 
with the native-bom. No Church could be thoroughly vigorous imtil its 
ministry was of an indigenous character, but in a country of only some 60 
years of ago help in the form of personal service from the mother Church 
was still needed. The financial help from home which they wanted 
was not for the payment of clergy ; it was for their Maori mission and 
for their educational work. The so-called ** short-service system " was 
wholly to be commended ; it was good for those to whom the men 
came, good for the men themselves, good for the Church at home when the 
men came back. 

Canon Walter Williams (North Queensland), the Bishop of Wan- 
G ARATTA, the Rev. C. H. Maithews (of the Bush Brotherhood), the Rev. 
G. D. Halford, the Rev. A. C. Yorke (Wellington), Archdeacon 
Campbell (Bat hurst), and Canon Groser (West Australia) took part in 
the discussion. Mr. Halford said he believed in the five years* system, but 
they would never get men till the Bishops at home dealt fairly with their 
men. They invited them to go out for five years and at the end of that 
time the see was probably occupied by another Bishop, who might repudiate 
what his predecessor had agreed to do. 

The Bishop of Pretoria said that the parochial system was very 
well in its way, but it was not wise to be tied down to it. What they had to 
consider was how the Church could keep in touch with the outlying settlers 
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And provide for their spiritual wants. The difflcultj was twofold— want ©f 
clergy and want of means. The Itoman Church was planting schools 
in all parts of South Africa and these schools were for the most 
part filled with boys and girls not belonging to that Church. The 
want must be supplied by the Anglican Church. There was no greater 
nf<ed to-day in South Africa, and their schools, when provided, must 
be efficient and the terms moderate. 

The Rev. Douglas Ellison, head of the South African Church Railway 
Mission, said that it was impossible for the Church in South Africa, manned 
as at present, to cover the groun,d adequately, the proportion being roughly 
one priest to 2,500 white people and an equal number of square miles. An 
itinerary ministry was wanted to assist and to supplement the parish priests. 
Wherever possible any such supplementary ministry should be concentrated, 
in the first instance, along the lines of railway, which were the God-given 
means to our own generation for converting the great highways into a way 
of holiness. He pleaded for a general effort on the Church's part to grip 
and hold them strongly, and suggested that the public schools and 
Universities might make generous response to a direct appeal. 

Mr. B. BouRDiLLON (Bloemfontein), Canon Winter (St. John's), and 
the Rev. Philip Carlyon joined in the discussion. 

The Archbishop of Brisbane, in summing up, said they began to see 
what great use the Congress was likely to be. They had had reported the 
work that was being done among white settlers, and had seen a decided 
cleavage of view. The Church in Canada had expressed a view which was 
quite different to that of the Church in Australia and South Africa. Canada 
was against a five years' system, but that system was the very esse of the 
Church in South Australia at the present time, and they were glad to be 
getting the very best that England could give. This, however, was only a 
temporary expedient ; what they looked for was a native ministry in all thfi 
Colonial Churches. Another point was the establishment of brotherhoods. 
The Church in Canada was opposed to this, while in Australia it was the 
only system that could do good work in the vast regions of the bush. Mr. 
Halford put his finger on the real diflBculty— the spiritual life of the clergy. 
When they got away from civilization it was not only that laymen 
deteriorated, but the clergy were also likely to deteriorate unless the 
Church was there to help them. Everything depended on the standard of 
the clergy, spiritual as well as educational. The question arose was it fair 
to lay upon the home Church the responsibility of the Colonies ? There had 
not been a dissentient voice as to this, but he wanted to modify the claims 
The Churchy both in the Colonies and at home, should keep before them 
the time when the Colonies would not want outside help. The Colonies 
were at present as young children, and the mother must be prepared to help, 
and while it was impossible to say exactly at what time the help would not 
be required, it would be when the children had grown up. 



SECTION F. 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

Section F of the Congress met in the Great Hall of the 
Church House. The chairman of the section was the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, the vice-chairmen being the Bishops of Albany, 
Carpentaria, Grahamstown, Lahore, North Tokio, Ohio, and 
Ottawa. The general subject for discussion was ** The Anglican 
Communion,*' and at the opening meeting the section dealt 
with ** Its Place in Christendom." The following questions 
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were placed upon the syllabus for consideration by the 
selected speakers — ** What is our distinctive message and work ? 
To what dangers and difficulties does it lay us open, and what 
especial opportunities does it give us ? What more can we do 
to avoid the former and to use the latter ?" 

The Bishop of Gibraltar took the chair punctually at 10 30, when the 
Great Hall was filled in every part. After the singing of the hymn, ** O 
God our help in ages past," prayers were said by the chairman. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in a brief opening address, said they greeted 
there their brethren in the Lord gathered cut of the churdies of the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world. The time had come for 
which they had been preparing and praying. They had to consider how 
they could best use the opportunity God had given them. They had to 
keep in mind that they were gathered for spiritual work. The Lord was 
in the midst of them, the subject-matter they had to deal with was His. 
They were to discuss their relation to Him and His relation to them. When 
♦hey looked at Christendom as a whole and thought of their relations with 
otheis, they found disunion and misundei'standings, and that was a call to 
penitence. The Fame could be said when they looked nearer home amongst 
their own people and found those of their own household estranged, 
when they looked to their own communion and into their own hearts. 
There was a great call to penitence. They must try and understand where 
they had failed and to try and see God's will bettor, so that they might do 
it better. 

The Rev. W. H. Frere, who was the first selected speaker, said a great 
opportunity was revealing itself for some section of the Catholic Church 
to heal the broken unity of Christendom. Years back unity was in posses- 
sion ; now it was otherwise, and discord was in possession. Their distinc- 
tive message was to hold up the ideal of unity in diversity. And in order 
to further that ideal they must grow in the understanding of that ideal 
themselves, commending it to others, and realizing it in actual life. The 
great danger they had to face was lest they failed to see their opportunity 
or failed to rise to it. Comprehensiveness meant the emphasizing of 
positives and not negatives. Any positive contribution of truth should be 
accepted and welcomed from whatever quarter it came, but negatives should 
be declined. The unity of faith was an addition sum and not a subtrj»ction 
sum. Any attempt at unity on the basis of imdenominationalism was 
foredoomed to failure. Undenominationalism was not comprehensive, 
but exclusive. Comprehension meant the welcoming of extremes. They 
failed because they were insufficiently comprehensive. They musL learn 
to welcome extremes. They must welcome any contribution so long as 
it was not negative but a piece of positive evangelical truth. They must 
welcome men who were in sympathy with the catholicity of Rome and the 
orthodoxy of the East. Underlying the division of Christendom there was 
a great unity of spirit. Men recognized that they were men of God in 
spite of differences of opinion, differences of race, differences of language, 
and even differences of religious terminology. 

Chancellor P. V. Smith said that the place in Christendom of the 
Anglican Communion and its distinctive message and work was to link 
the past with the present and the present with the future, to bring about 
a return of that unity which existed in the Christian Church in the first 
few centuries. The Anglican Communion was*best suited for the restoration 
of the reunion of Christendom on the broad comprehensive basis upon 
which alone such a restoration was conceivably possible. The dangers and 
difficulties of the position were, however, only too apparent. There were 
signs of a drawing together of the various bodies of Christians such as wa» 
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hardly thought possible a few (years ago. One instance of tlmt waH 
the recent visit of the German theologians and pastors to Iiondon. 
There was a risk that from various causes opportunities might be 
missed which, once lost, it would be impossible to recover. The work 
of the Anglican Communion was to build upon this basis for the 
reconciliation of Christendom. 

The Rev. H. P. Nichols, D.D., delegate of the diocese of New York, 
was to have been the next selected speaker, but he had met with an 
accident, and was unable to be present. His place was taken by the Rev. 
E. A. Hammick, late Archdeacon of Durban, who dealt principally with 
the constitution and work of the Church in South Africa. The Anglican 
Communion, he said, by its constitution and organization had a steadying 
effect upon men. He urged that in order to do the work of the Church 
in South Africa it was necessary that they should have men with a high 
standard of experience in things spiritual. It was necessary that for the 
present the Church's clergy and officers should be trained and serve an 
apprenticeship at home, where the standard of ritual was more dignified 
and the ideal of worship higher than it was elsewhere, and where they would 
be uuder the influence of older and wiser men than would be the case in 
the Colonies. 

The Rev. R. Gordon Milburn, Vice-Principal of Bishop'a College, 
Calcutta, deprecated the view that the Anglican Communion had any 
essential connexion with the Anglo-Saxon race. It was a sjuritual Com- 
munion belonging to the body of Christ, and was essentially non-racial. 
A layman had said t .» him that he had been put off from interest in the 
congress by Uie concinual singing of ** Rule Britannia." He demurred 
from the statement by the Dean of Westminster in the preliminary paper he 
had written that the ideal function of the Anglican Communion was to 
express and guide the spiritual aspirations and activities of the Anglo- 
Sax ou raoo. Them v/as a splendid opportunity for the Anglican Coin- 
munion to demonstrate its truly catholic character. Let them consider 
the appeal from India, and respond to that appeal by giving India a 
national Church, and by separating the Church in India from the official 
Government in India. A national Church for India need not be purely 
native ; on the contrary, the more Anglo-Indians who belonged to it the 
better. But it should be entirely separate ecclesiastically, and become 
more and more genuinely Indian. There was a magnificent opportunity 
before the Church for increasing its efficiency. He hoped the Pan- Anglican 
Congress would be called together every ten years and made a reality. 

The Rev. A. J. Walker, chaplain at Shanghai, who was the last selected 
speaker, pointed out that there were two classes in China, the Chinese 
Christian and the Christian Chinese. The man he admired most and which 
he wished to see more of was the Christian Chinese, and if the missionaries 
sent out to China respected the Christian Chinese there would grow up 
a sympathy between East and West, a sympathy between divergent parts 
which would make for a unity which could never be broken. 

The subject was then thrown oi>en for general discussion. 

The Rev. A. E. Oldroyd, vicar of St. James's, West Hampstead, in 
dealing with the distinctive feature of the Church of England, said it was 
responsible for getting back to the ideal of full and free communion 
between all parts of the Church. 

The Bishop of Bombay spoke principally upon the principle of nation- 
ality, pointing out that it was not the only diversity in unity for which 
the Anglican Communion stood and which it was entrusted by God to 
develop, but it was one of them. There were some links which lay dormant 
in order to come out forcibly when the proper time arrived. If they 
looked around the whole world they saw nothing which had grown so 
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prominently during the Jast 25 or 50 years as the spirit of nationality, and 
that spirit of nationality was one of the calls made to the Church at the 
present day. It was not a matter of competition, but of contribution. 
They desired to see the nation contribute to the fulness and riches of 
the Church just as they desired to see individuals contribute to that 
fulness and that richness. He claimed that they could not go to the 
modem world without having a message for nationality. 

The Rev. C. M. Niles, D.D., a delegate from Florida, said the reason 
why the Anglican Communion held the position it did in the United States 
was simply because it was the only body in the States with which it was 
possible for there to be any Christian unity as some of them understood it. 
The Anglican Communion stood on a definite foundation. It was 
something positive, something definite amongst the present multitudinous 
conglomeration of human society with which they had to deal. 

The Bishop of Bunbury said he associated himself with all those who 
emphasized the recognition of the nationality of the dillerent branches 
of the Church. He was perfectly certain that their failure to do that hitherto 
had been the cause of very serious mischief. 

The Dean of Canterbury was then called upon to read the paper he 
had prepared on ** The Anglican Communion, its Special Position.** 
After emphasizing the specially English characteristics of the Anglican 
Communion the Dean said that any tendency which disparaged the example 
and authority of the Primitive Church, any tendency which would repudiate 
the cardinal principles of the Protestant Reformation was alien to every 
authoritative voice in the Church of England from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries. In days of anxious controversy it might be well for a Pan- 
Anglican— an all English— congress to fix special attention on those con- 
siderations. It was by national sympathies that our Empire was held 
together ; would they not be wise to cherish the same sympathies as a 
means of holding together the Church of the Empire ? They saw in some 
of their domestic quarrels the disastrous effects of religious schism upon 
national life. The best means of averting such schisms in our Empire 
and of extirpating them in our coimtry was to cherish, emphasize, and 
develop the religious ideals which history had shown to bo most con- 
genial to the most devout, humble, and manly representatives of English 
religion and English life. 

The Rev. D. K. Skinde, an Indian delegate from the diocese of Bombay, 
said that, though thej' belonged to the Church of England in a sense, 
they were proud to think they were members of the Church of Christ in 
India. It was his desire and his plea that the Churches in different countries 
— and he was speaking that day particularly of India— should be allowed 
to develop on their own national lines. 

The Rev. J. Greatheed, rector of Corringham, the Rev. P. F. Scott, 
who is leaving the diocese of Lincoln for work in North China, the Rev. C. 
H. Brooke, of the diocese of London, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mitford, 
from the diocese of Newcastle, also spoke. 

The Chairman, in summing Mp the debate, said he had listened with 
great interest and profit to the paper read by the Dean of Canterbury, but 
there were some of his points to which he (the Bishop) must demur. Ho 
yielded to no one in his love for their Empire, but he asked whether 
they were to treat the Empire as their final criterion in matters concering 
the Chuich of God. He yielded also to no one in his reverence for the 
Refoi-mation, but if he was asked to take any date in the 16th, the 17th, 
or any other century as the starting point for the future history of the 
Church he declined. 

At the afternoon sitting, 

The Congress dealt with " The Common Element in— Service Books : 
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Ceremonial : Formularies/' and the queBtions for consideration were — 
" Should there be a common form varying only in details ? or a 
variety of forms within a common type, or entire freedom ? i.e., what 
should be the limit of variation ? In Service Books ? e.g., adaptation to 
genius of particular i>eople8. In Formularies ? e.g., how far it is desirable 
that the Thirty-nine Articles should be adopted, or that any similar docu- 
ments should be drawn up and used to suit the circumstances of particular 
Churches." 

The selected speakers were Bishop Mylne, who dealt with service books 
as distinguished from ceremonial, and particularly with the service of the 
Holy Communion ; the Rev. Daniel Addison, D.D., delegate from the 
diocese of Massachusetts, who spoke on the enrichment of the Liturgy ; 
the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., Principal of WyclifEe Hall, 
Oxford, who took as his subject the formularies of the Church ; and the 
Dean of Grahamstown, who considered the revision of the Prayer- 
book as it stood. Canon Brightman, of Lincoln, who was to have spoken, 
could not be present, and his paper, which dealt with Christian worship and 
the experiences of the Church, was read for him by the Rev. A. E. 
Oldroyd. 

In the course of the general discussion Earl Nelson suggested it 
would be a great help towards the unity of the Church if the alternative 
use of the Communion office of the American and Scotch Churches could be 
authoritatively sanctioned. Bishop Awdry, of South Tokio, urged that 
the need of expansion was very important, but they must be careful in 
making such expansion to safeguard the ideals and thoughts of Christians ib 
such places as Japan, China, and India. Native Christians in those 
countries could not understand the Prayer-book as a whole as we could 
here. The BisflOP of Zanzibar pointed out that, whilst the Prayer-book 
could be fully understood by English Christians, it was not altogether 
suitable for people just emerging out of heathenism, and they wanted 
authority from home to make selections and to adapt it to the needs of 
the Church in a country like Africa. Amongst others who took part in the 
discussion were Canon Harford, from Liverpool, the Rev. A. Ban- 
nister, from Pittsburg, Canon Ransford, and the Rev. A. Curtis, of 
Lincoln. The Chairman briefly summed up the afternoon's debate, and 
Bishop Scott, of North China, pronounced the Benediction. 

Writing with reference to the Pan-Anglican Congress, Canon Petit says 
the Pan-Anglican thankoffering does not " indicate that we in England 
should omit to provide by other methods for the needs of men in the front 
fighting line at home— the clergy in East London parishes and in similar 
places elsewhere in England. It cannot be the wish of any one, however 
keenly interested in foreign mission work, that such men should be dis- 
couraged by the reduced payments towards their own meagre stipends 
which are to be sent out on June 24 from the office of the Additional 
Curates' Society. It is not yet too late for prompt gifts, sent to the 
Additional Curates' Society office, 39, Victoria-street, Westminster, to 
put the matter right ; the sum required is something less than £2,000. It 
would be a shame for such clergy to have to remember the Pan-Anglican 
Congress as a time when their own stipends were reduced." 

EVENING MEETINGS. 
THE ALBERT-HALL. 

The principal public meeting in connexion with the Pan- 
Anglican Congress y^as held in the Albert-hall, which was 
crowded. The Archbishop of the West Indies was in the chair, 
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and the general subject for consideration was ** The Church's 
Ministry." 

The Bishop of London, speaking especially of " The CJoll to the 
Ministry," said he would ask the assent of his audience to five general pro- 
positions and the conclusions to which those propositions drove him. His 
first proposition was that to be ordained and to give oneself away for the 
service of God and man was the happiest thing in the world. (Cheers.) 
Ordination was one way of getting rid of the greatest curse a man had, and 
that was himself. His second proposition was that up and down the land 
there were thousands of men whom God was calling to the ministry who 
had not yet answered to His call. The third proposition was that it was 
the greatest calamity of the man and the greatest disgrace of the Church 
if any man who was called to the ministry did not answer the call because 
he had not the means of equipping himself for the work. His fourth pro- 
position was that we were passing through a time when men were refusing 
their vocation and when the Church was not liberating the vocations of 
those who had them. Fifthly, in this time of stress the Bishops would be 
neglecting their duties if they lowered the standard of the ministry. 
This temporary difficulty would pass ; but if once the standard of the 
ministry were lowered, it could never be raised again. His first conclu- 
sion was that there must be in every diocese a body of men, clergy and 
laity, whose business it should be to find out those young men who had 
vocations to the ministry. This had been much too long loft to haphazard. 
It should not be possible for a single city clerk who had a call to the 
ministry to say, "1 could not obey the call, for I was too poor to get 
educated for the work." Secondly, let it be the firet charge upon the 
alms of the faithful in every diocese to equip poor men for the ministry. 
Thirdly, Churchmen had got to make it understood in every quarter of the 
Anglican commimion that the greatest honour a father or mother could have 
was to have a boy come and say, *' I want to be ordained." His fourth and 
last conclusion was that if there was a task to which Churchmen must bend 
themselves with their whole force it was the discovering and liberating of 
the vocations of the young. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Winchester spoke on " The Ministry of Women." This, 
he said, was an age of unprecedented expansion of women's liberty and of 
women's education. Was the Church prepared to avail itself of the new 
conditions ? By the ministry of women he meant something more than the 
female side of lay work — ministry was something more than ministration. 
Where was the ministry of woman actually represented in the Anglican 
system ? Women, alas ! were treated too often as the helpers of the parson 
rather than as responsible servants of Christ. The want of recognition 
meant enfeebled membership. Some of the best woman's work had tended 
to drift apart from the regular diocesan system. A great mass of woman's 
work was an individual matter, sporadic, untrained,very little acknowledged. 
A more definite seal of recognition in parish, rural deanery, or diocese was 
needed. The teacher in Sunday schools must herself^ be taught, and the 
social worker ought to be instructed in social questions. The Church must 
not be lowered by the ignorance of her workers, or by dole-giving in the 
name of charity on the part of the district visitor. There was a tendency 
to encourage women to think that because they worked for the Church they 
need not think for themselves. (Laughter.) Some clergymen discouraged 
expert women workers, questioned the value of training and study, and 
were contemptuous of women's higher education ; and such clergymen 
themselves probably had bul a scanty appreciation of the pro- 
foundest significance of the ministry. The ministry of women, like 
the ministry of men, must be pastoral, highly trained, and disciplined. 
It must contribute the best of which women were capable in mind, 
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will, and disciplined intelligence. The Church needed a trained ministry 
of women, and he hoped the Church would not neglect a signal opportunity 
of replenishing its forces in the great towns, in the Colonies, luid in the 
heathen world. Let the Church not seem to prefer the work of the un- 
trained and unscientific. Let it put a larger trust and responsibility inio 
the hands of those who were prepared to give their lives to the work of 
Christ in a ministry of women. He believed the highest ministry for 
women was the order of deaconess. Its authorization was written in the 
New Testament, its seinction was found in the usage of the early Church. 
This was the Apostolic order of the ministry of women. The position of 
deaconess was not to be acquired by the casual adoption of a uniform nor 
by a light-hearted entrance upon the enterprise of good works. The 
office was created by the laying on of hands, it was weighted with a 
formal commission, and it was under the direction of the clergyman and 
the Bishop. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, who had been announced to give an address 
on ** The Relation ol the Priest to his People," sent a telegram 
regretting that, owing to ill-health, he was unable to come to 
the meeting. 

Sir John Kennaway, M.P., who took Lord Hugh Cecil's place in the 
programme, advised the clergy to preach in the good old Saxon language 
of Bunyan, Spurgeon, and John Bright, and to spare no pains in the pre- 
paration of their sermons. They must speak from the heart if they wished 
to reach hearts. The pastor should know his flock in their homes ; a house- 
going parson made a church-going people. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Central Pennsylvania said the people would more and 
more demand a high standard of attainment in their parsons, and the 
demand was right and proper. 

The Archbishop of ^f elbournb spoke of the finance of the Church. 
Church finance, he said, vius in a shocking muddle in almost every diocese 
of England. There was abundance of generosity, there was plenty of money, 
but there was no property organized administration of diocesan funds. 
(Cheers.) He advised that finance boards should be formed in every arcii- 
deaconry with the archdeacon as chairman, and that the finances of the 
Church should be administered upon thoroughly business lines. 

The meeting was closed with the Benediction. 

ST. PAUL'S. 

A large gathering was held in St. PauPs Cathedral to consider 
the subject of ** The Church's Ministry." 

The Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church delivered an intro- 
ductory address inviting to penitence. He said that from every part of 
the Anglican Church there arose the cry for workers, clerical and lay. The 
supply was wholly unequal to the demand. Was the call of their Lord for 
workers to remain unheard ? Was the spirit which was animating the 
Church a spirit of service ? No doubt many valid and true reasons might be 
given for the dearth of workers, but the question of the spirit of service 
lay behind them all. If they were to have ministers and workers, the 
whole body must be instinct with the thought of ministry and service ; 
the spirit of consecration and dedication must be the atmosphere daily 
breathed in their churches, in their schools, and in their homes. They 
must aspire to be inspired. Let them realize if they desired the spirit of 
ministry to fill the Church that each of them had a personal responsibility 
in the matter. The Church had set apart 12 days in the year for fasting 
and prayer on that matter. Their need was to use more faithfully and 
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earnestly the magnificent power with which God had entrusted them -iho 
power of prayer. 

The Bishop of St. Davids said that the effect of the Congress and the 
blessing of the Congress would depend in the long run upon whether their 
deliberations, gatherings, and services helped them to realize that they 
were, in St. Paul's great words, God*s fellow-workers ; that they were not 
left to themselves, but that it was God working in them both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure. 

The Rbv. Dr. Grosvenor dealt with the ministry of the laity. He said 
that there were two truths which were commonplaces to-day, but which 
were not always so fully recognized. One was that Jesus Christ intended 
to transform by His spirit every department of human life and thought ; 
and the other was that the Church, which was Christ's body, was for all 
men, everywhere and for ever. The walls of separation between the reli- 
gious and the secular were broken down, for into everv thought and word 
and deed of all men Christ sought to enter, and by His divine mastership 
to transform all human purposes and work. When they sought to take 
Christ and His Church to the men and women and children of to-day, 
they found themselves standing before many closed doors. Whole sections 
and classes of i>eople in every community were apparently untouched, and 
were still without the conscious mastership of Jesus Clirist. One of the 
reasons for this was, he thought, that the Church was depending altogether 
too much upon the clergy. In these days of widespread culture the man 
in the pew was quite able to judge the intellectual and spiritual quality 
of the preacher's thought and life. The average ability of the clergy was 
as high as ever, and yet in their colleges and Universities they saw many 
men of the very highest attainments pressing into secular pursuits, so that 
the Church by no means always got the best. When they attempted to 
apply the Gospel to the sociological, the philanthropic, the scientific, the 
philosophic, the political problems of to-day, they must recognize the 
superior knowledge of many laymen. Many doors were closed to clergy 
simply because they were clergy. The prime need of the Church at the 
present time was the devoted service of the men who wero the leadera 
among the laity. One or two really great labour leaders, politicians, 
lawyers, actors, and business men, who were true to their own order 
and true to Jesus Christ, would open for them more doors than would 
1,000 sermons. 

GREETINGS FROM THE BAPTIST UNION. 

At a largely attended and representative meeting of the 
Council of the Baptist Union, held at the Baptist Church House 
on Tuesday, it was unanimously resolved to send the following 
telegram to the Archbishop of Canterbury : — 

The Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland now in 
session sends affectionate greeting to his Grace, the president, and to the 
members of the Pan-Anglican Congress, very gratefully recognizing the 
blessing attending their work for the Saviour in all parts of the world, 
and they pray that their deliberations may promote His glory and further 
the extension of His kingdom. May grace, mercy, and peace from God 
Our Father and Jesus Christ Our Lord rest upon all their assemblies. 
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Wednesday, June 17. 

The sittings of the Pan- Anglican Congress were again attended 
by large and eager audiences. The discussions on Sweated Indus- 
tries and Housing in Section A, on Christian Science in Section B, 
and on Medical Missions in Section D I. attracted especial 
attention. 

SECTION A. 

THK CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

This section resumed its sittings in the Albert-hall. The 
attendance was larger even than on Tuesday, and the area was 
almost filled. The chair was taken by the Coadjutor Bishop of 
New Hampshire. The proceedings having been opened with a 
brief service. 

The Chairman said that he must express his regret that he had to 
occupy the chair because it meant that the Bishop of Birmingham (cheers), 
who siunmed up the purposes of this occasion in himself more than any 
one man, was obliged by sickness to be absent. He was happy to say that 
there were most favourable reports of the Bishop of Birmingham's pro- 
gress to restored health. (Cheers.) His own presonce in the chair, as an 
American Bishop, might show two things — in the first place, the influence 
and authority which the Bishop of Birmingham had on the other side of 
the water ; and, in the second place, his own claim to be one of the 
Bishop's humble disciples. (Cheers.) 

SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 

The subject of the morning's discussion was '* Sweated Indus- 
tries. '» 

Miss Constance Smith, a member of the Industrial Law Committee 
and of the executive committee of the Christian Social Union, opened the 
discussion in a speech of moving eloquence. She said that time was wh'jn 
people thought that the national life could be carried on in water-tight 
compartments ; that the existence of a large class of the population sys- 
tematically overworked and underfed, stunted in mind and body and spirit, 
however deplorable in itself, did not necessarily afEect the other clashes 
in the community. We had leamt that when St. Paul spoke of our 
all being members one with another he was laying down, not merely a 
spiritual truth, but also a groat economic doctrine. In the sweated indus- 
tries life was carried on under conditions degrading alike to the com- 
munity and to the workers, at wages barely sufficient to maintain existence, 
and continually falling as the passion for cheapness grew and the com- 
petition in the industries became more cruel. And as the wages fell the 
excessive hours became longer and longer. Not far from that hall there 
were women making shirts at 6d. a dozen and coats at from 4d. to 9d. 
each. The average weekly wage of a skilled worker in brushmaking varied 
from 6s. to 7s. There was sweating inside as well as outside the factory, 
and whether the alien was present to complicate the problem or not. 
Whether we were conscious of it or not, we all bore the burden of 
the sweated. First directly, in terms of hard cash, because as the sweated 
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could not maintain themselves, the community had to keep them 
alive by public and private charity ; and next Indirectly, in the loss and 
spoiling of citizens who should have been part of our national wealth. 
(Cheers.) The children in this class died in infancy or lived unequipped 
for the battle of life, ready recruits for the army of the unemployed and 
ready to become inmates of the hospitals, workhouses, asylums, and prisons. 
This ruinous system, too, maintained another system — that of casual 
labour ; and for these things we were responsible as a nation. The blame 
could not be laid on any one class ; but our indolent acquiescence in 
maxims and systems fundamentally un-Christian had brought things 
to their present pass, and now all were implicated in the evil. There 
was no home that did not contain some product of sweated labour ; some 
garment fashioned by it. The very books that we opened for religious 
devotion and the embroideries that adorned the altar-cloths were sweated. 
This national evil must have a national remedy. Awakened conscience must 
speak with the voice of the law. The root cause of sweating lay in 
underpayment and in the helplessness of the good employer to maintain a 
decent level of wages against the competition of greedy and unscrupulous 
competitors. This was a case where the difficulties ought to be faced, 
and if the nation were willing, should not the Church give its encourage- 
ment ? (Cheers.) What was the Church for but to face difficulties and to 
conquer them ? (Cheers.) Here was the very work for the protector of the 
weak. If Christians were moved from the bottom of their soul to deliver the 
country from this national reproach, they could do it. What summons could 
they need beyond that contained in the words of the Psalmist, ** For 
the sake of the comfortless and the needy and because of the deep sighing 
of the pooT." (Cheers.) State aid was absolutely necessary ; but here 
was the opportunity for the noblest sort of alliante between the Church and 
the State ; moving hand in hand towards the distant but not unattainable 
goal, when not only this country, but the whole of the vast Empire should 
take its law from Christ Himself. (Cheers.) 

Mr. G. R. AsKWiTH, K.C., siid that the Government must deal with this 
question to obtain a practical result. The suggestions for licensing, 
improved particulars, orders, better sanitation, and for methods by which 
it would be known where sweating existed and how far it went might all 
be very useful. BuL such things were mere adjuncts only to what should be 
a central administrative body dealing with sweating in its broader aspect. 
The scheme most generally accepted was that the Government should by 
administrative act enable wages or price boards to be established in order 
that the lowest fair wage for piecework should be settled between 
employers and employed. The employed could not organize this thing 
themselves, but similar arrangements were successful in the organized 
trades. (Hear, hear.) The employers did not object, if they had the 
assurance that they would not be undercut. If they were brought together 
they would fight the sweating employer. In some trades it might appear 
difficult ; but the thing had been done with the most complex trades, and, if 
in some,why not in others ? (Cheers.) To say that a minimum wage was a 
terrible thing was to display ignorance of the fact that in every trade 
there were hundreds and thousands of minimum wages. He had fixed scores 
of minimum wages in all parts of the country. It was also a fallacy to say 
that a minimum wage would interfere with the freedom of exchange. Why 
should one party to the bargain be a slave to the other ? Why should it be 
a bad thing to put him in a position to make his bargain with a fair 
chance of securing equity and of stating his CAse ? It was said that these 
regulations would drive trades out of the country. If other countries 
cared for sweated industries let them take them over. (Cheers.) He had 
recently been sitting on a board with the Headmaster of Eton to settle 
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the wages to be paid in the manufacture of fives and racquets balls. The 
country might safely follow where the public schools led the way. 

Senator Henry Dobson (of Australia) said that while charitable 
institutions were at work on all hands, they were without organization 
and discipline, and until that was altered, the result would be disappointing. 
If this question were dealt with spasmodically, little good would be done. 
There must not only be regulations, but machinery to carry them out. If 
sweated industries were to be ended or mended, then there must be 
machinery to deal with the unemployed. In every civilized community, let 
alone a Christian one, there ought to be labour bureaux, by which the 
State could bring together the employers and the employed. Then there 
must be a penal colony for those men who would not work ; a labour 
colony to send those physically inefficient to, and a better colony for the 
honest man who could do an honest day's work but could not find it. All 
this meant expense, but he did not see how a Christian community could 
be carried on without such machinery. He might add that in the Senate 
of the Australian Commonwealth he was regarded as the most old- 
fashioned Tory there. (Laughter.) Was this question to be left alL to the 
Labour party with materialism behind them and no spiritual force ? 
There must be some arbitration authority to settle these questions of 
wages ; for how could one minimum wage np(»ly to all the different 
classes of labour concerned ? The Church would have to go more into 
politics and social matters if much good were lo be derived from these 
discussions. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. S. Rashleigh (secretary of the Bristol branch of the 
Christian Social Union) said that to pay better prices for goods was in 
itself no guarantee against sweating. A minimum wage was necessary. A 
blow must be struck at the principle of competition for individual and 
private profit. Some heroic remedy was needed— socialism, for example — 
(cheers) — ^whose ethics were not contrary to those of Jesus Christ. Ho 
hoped that some nation would take the step of ti-ying to rule the world by 
some high ethical system such as socialism. Muoy of the Labour members 
were deeply spiritual men. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Albert L. Longley (New Jersey, U.S.A.) said that in his 
State no child under 14 was allowed to be employed at home or in the 
factory ; and a law had been passed providing that women who worked 
should be paid the same wages as men and should work shorter hours. 
(Laughter.) 

The Archdeacon of Woolwich said that those who asserted that the 
Anti-Sweating Bill transgressed the ten Commandments ought to be 
reminded that they had no monopoly of those Commandments. He dreaded 
rather the superficial popularity of that measure. The matter was a stem 
one ; and it was only when it was near settlement that the full force of the 
spirit against settlement was felt. 

Miss Troughton (L.C.C. Lecturer on Domestic Subjects) said that 
unfortunately it had become the habit to look on trades that meant dirty 
hands as degrading. Why were the ranks of domestic service so empty ? 
Parents would not allow their girls to take up any work where they could 
not keep their hands clean. The girls who despised manual woric were 
those who later on went to swell the ranks of tlie casual workers. Public 
opinion should be thrown into the scale on the side of the dignity of woman's 
labour. Why could not " the cult of the dirty hands ** be raised ? (Cheers.) 
It should be realized that no labour was beneath a woman and that no work 
was menial for any true woman. (Cheers.) Trained to any trade, a capable 
woman could always earn good wages ; but the English people were grow- 
ing fonder of the sort of work which took ver\ little brain power and not 
much movement. Why did not women turn tt ■ tasks where they could be 
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almost the masters, simply because they could give good, sound English 
work ? (Cheers.) 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell said that the shortage of domestic servants 
was small. A few thousands more would settle that question ; and a 
good mistress now had no difficulty. But why was it there were many poor 
girls who never had the opportunity of being trained ? It was the fault of 
the system, that must be cleared away. An inspection of the Sweated 
Industries Bill would refute many of the criticisms upon it. To jeer 
at the unemployed because the wastrel and the vagabond were among them 
was unfair ; because the wastrel and the vagabond were the result of our 
system. Nor was it meet to jeer at the Labour party, which was now doing 
the work that the Church was going to try to do. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman having closed the discussion, the section 
adjourned. 

HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE. 

The subject of discussion in the afternoon was *' Housing 
and Family Life." The Coadjutor-Bishop of New Hampshire 
again presided. 

Mrs. Samuel Barnett, who opened the discussion, congratulated the 
Congress on a discussion which recognized that man is a spiritual being, 
needing not only housing for his body," but housing for his soul. The 
needs had been so met in London that 330,000 persons had to live, eat, 
and sleep — be ill and die and be bom — in one room. The block 
tenements erected by various industrial companies or societies to im- 
prove this condition of things had not been wholly successful. The 
pec«ple disliked the house— the unhomeliness of the system. The long, 
dreary, monotonous streets were equally unattractive. Condemnation of 
this state of things was unfruitful unless wedded to an ideal. Such an 
ideal was that every home should be so planned that family life might be 
not only possible, but joyous. Things essential to this ideal were space, 
light, and air, so that children might not have to be turned away from their 
home for want of accommodation, or with bodies so weakened as to call 
for the excitement of drink and gambling. Things contributing to 
this ideal were interests which developed common tastes and created 
aspirations with books, musical instruments, and, above all, gardens. 
"We have no room for her" was the reason given by sons who could 
not provide their mother with a home. In this Christian country the 
aged were not buried alive ; they were bricked up in monster institutions. 
There were three ways of improving the conditions — the Town Planning 
Bill, increased means of locomotion, and reduction in the cost of land. 
Meanwhile private enterprise might do what was being done in the Hamp- 
stead garden suburb, where houses, some let at 5s. 6d. a week, were built 
only eight to the acre, so that each had a garden, and where people of 
all sorts and conditions formed one community. It was for the 
Church to hold aloft the sacredness of family life with such insistence 
that no landlord, employer, or shareholder would dare to take profits 
unless the workers could have homes in which such life was possible. 
Laws might do something, but the Holy Spirit alone made righteousness, 
and the Church needed to labour to establish the reign of the Spirit. 

Alderman W. Thompson, chairman of the National Housing Reform 
Council, said that among the older industrial nations we had the best record 
in the housing of the working classes, and among the social forces con- 
tributing to a sound public opinion on housing questions none had 
been more beneficent than that of the Church of England. But the work 
of the politicians had been very feeble. A halfpenny an hour on wages 
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«eemed much more important than a reduction of 1 per cent, in the 
death-rate. Mammon had eaten into the masses of the people, and the 
working classes would not tolerate the existing state of things. Those 
who talked of building up Empire should think C'f this rottenness at the 
core. The improvement of the dwellings of the people was a reform 
fundamental to many others. The drink question was a consequence, 
though it was being treated as a cause. The death-rate varied directly 
with the condition of the housing arrangements. The question ccnstituted 
a challenge to Christianity. The first step to a remedy was to let the 
people know what the state of things was. There must be a compulsory 
registration of all property with the names of the owner, and a right on the 
part of the local authority to inspect the register and act on the facts, if 
necessary. The municipality must also have power to acquire land, 
throwing it open to any agency ready to provide dwellings for the people. 
But no legislation would do good unless there was a moral impulse 
behind it. 

Mr. John W. Wood, corresponding secretary of the Executive Board 
of Missions of the American Church, spoke of the housing conditions in 
New York. 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell said that he feared his opinions on this 
subject were not fashionable, but he must protest against some features 
of the present housing agitation. It was ill-balanced, too little 
cognisant of realities, and too excited, and it relied too exclusively on a 
mechanical theory of life. For the last 50 years we had been legislating 
on the housing question, but it was not true that all this effort had been 
without effect. In recent years there had been a steady improvement. In 
the aggregate that improvement had been enormous. He had seen 
*' the depths " not only in London, but in several foreign countries, 
and that was why he was so impressed with the improvement effected. 
People were apt to revel in the magnitude of the evil in order that they 
might exalt the glorious promise of their proposed remedy. So there was 
an habitual belittlement of what had been done, and a persistent over-state- 
ment of the evil, backed by statistics which had been out of date for years. 
(Laughter.) It was not true to say that the bulk of our working classes 
lived in slums, unless small and grimy houses constituted necessarily a 
slum. But that was to set up the wrong criterion. Grime was much less 
important than other things that might lurk behind. As to the smallness 
of houses, it was a positive good, because it meant that the population was 
spread out over a larger area. I-.ines of mean streets might be preferable to 
blocks of handsome buildings looking infinitely better. The spread-out-ness 
of our towiis, which was their great advantage, gave the impression of an 
enormous mass of poor people. But the people in the Black Country towns 
would be found proud of the dismal place in which they lived, enjoying a 
vigorous vitality, with a keen zest for life and a sturdy feeling of self- 
respect. They enjoyed life much more than the people who pitied them. 
(Laughter.) We had unsanitary areas, but not so many as there had been, 
and the iinprovement already effected supplied the best hope for the further 
improvement that was necessary. Our bad slums were not in the large 
factory towns, but in the old seaports and in the stnaller towns, where the 
chairman of tno Sanitary Committee was also the owner of the worst 
property. (Cheers.) Before housing abuses could be abolished there must 
be honest administration of the law. Without conscience all the mechanical 
schemes of improvement were but words. The bulk of our industrial 
population to-day was fairly housed, and a considerable portion was very 
well housed. On the whole it was much better housed than the similar 
population in other countries. It was said that housing was better in 
Germany in consequence of town planning. Nothing of the sort. Town 
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planning had made no impression at all yet on the German industrial towns. 
German housing was inferior to ours, and the general standard of publio 
sanitation was lower. Patient, persevering effort was the most effective 
remedy for the housing question, and sight must not be lost of the habits 
of the people. The inhabitant of the house must contribute his share ta 
improvement. Too much importance was attached to externals. It was 
fatal to place all responsibility for conduct on externals. If the people 
learnt to value and demand a higher standard of housing, the market would 
supply it. (Cheers.) 

Other speakers followed, and after the discussion had been 
summed up by the chairman, the day's proceedings closed with 
the Benediction. 

SECTION B. 

CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND OTHER INTELLECTUAL 
FORCES. 

Kensington Town-haU was quite too small for the crowds who 
wished to hear the debate on Christian Science in the 
morning, and the keenest interest was shown throughout the 
proceedings. Most of the speakers and, apparently, most of the 
audience favoured a resumption in the Church of England of 
the healing office as exercised in apostolic times. In the 
afternoon, the hall was again crowded, when a discussion took 
place on Agnosticism and Pantheism. 

Dr. Eleanor M. Reed, the author of the Congress paper on ** Christian 
Science and the contrasting Christian Truth," said that she did not de- 
nounce Christian Science ; any vigorously denounced faith always won 
converts. She had, however, personally examined innumerable 
cures wrought by Christian Science, and in every case a good working 
knowledge of psychology explained the physical changes. The real 
principle of healing was intellectual and physical co-operation with the 
vital forces within the organism itself. The body responded to emotional 
states, whether truth or error lay behind them. Given a certain mental 
state, a certain physical result followed. We were realizing more and 
more the mind's controlling power. It was absurd to attribute this 
realization to Christian Science ; the credit was due to William James of 
Harvard, Frederick Myers of Cambridge, and their collaborators in 
psychology. Christian Science was using laws which psychology taught, 
but using them in methods which denied sin and substituted an abstract 
principle for a personal God. Christian Science was, if nothing worse, 
absolutely antagonistic to any possible moral growth. Almost all con- 
verts to Christian Science had been previously enlightened by 
Christianity ; and the growth of character often seen in them was found 
to be due to that fact, and in spite of Christian Science principles. 
It was a shame that the Church of England should be described as falling 
into line with the new movement because it feared the inroads of Christian 
Science. The Church of England feared nothing. The workers in this 
<^use, however, were grateful that the Church was taking a most sym- 
pathetic interest in the study of psychology in relation to the physical 
organism, and studying the phenomena of healing. It was necessary to 
distinguish clearly between the theory and practice of the scientists. 
They were not reckless in breaking, only in denying, natural law. 
They lived in conformity with that law ; they had too much at stake to 
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o otherwise. They were thus able to do without a great deal of medical 
treatment, which we lived in spite of. To many people, also, the new 
philosophy had been the first suggestion of a spiritual life that they had 
ever known. The great point of difference between Christian Science and 
the Church was that the Church placed in the centre the incarnation of God. 

The Rev. Dr. McComb, of Boston, Massachusetts, said that in America 
educated opinion regarded Christian Science with amused toleration. At 
its root was a truth, though perverted and distorted, and Mrs. Eddy 
was to be thanked for calling the Church's attention to that truth. In 
his own church for two years a clinic had been in operation which was, 
perhaps, without parallel ; scientific medical men, theologians, and 
psychologists, working hand-in-hand for the alleviation of neurasthenia, 
insomnia, hysteria, psychasthenia— a name coined by Pierre Janet for 
obsession by fear — and nervous disorders caused by alcohol and drugs. 
Why, it might be asked, not leave all this to the physician ? Because 
some diseases were fundamentally of character, moral disorders, and 
the Church existed for the moral uplift and training of humanity. 
Suggestion was found to have great therapeutic j)ower— calm suggestion 
of hope, faith, aspiration, trust, and belief that the misery would 
pass away. Hypnotism was hardly ever necessary, except in cases of pro- 
found perversion of the moral and intellectual natiu-e. Many cases dealt 
with were connected with religious upbringing. America suffered from 
the New England type of conscience, which tended to over- 
scrupulosity, and exaggerated venial offences into flagrant crimes. 
Patients suffering from that cause had to be re-educated in the simple 
Christianity of the New Testament. After emphasizing the healing effects 
of faith, as exemplified at Lourdes and other famous shrines, and of 
prayer. Dr. McComb urged that the Church must regain the ideals of the 
Apostolic period. The ante-Nicene Church was a healing Church, and 
her triumphs were largely due to that fact. (Loud cheers.) 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein expressed gratitude to Christian Science 
for bringing back to the Church's notice Christian practices which had 
fallen into abeyance. Modem theories were reproducing what they had 
learnt from the Catholic Church. Meditation, or contemplation, gave 
exactly what Christian Science was aiming at. He believed it was possible 
so to concentrate the mind on some healing idea connected with the 
Christian faith that beneficial results would be manifested in the moral,^ 
spiritual, and bodily life of ourselves and of others. 

The Rev. A. E. Oldroyd, of Hampstead, said that any one who 
knew the scheming, sordid ways in which Christian Science was launched 
would scarcely care to look back on Mrs. Eddy as the founder of 
a divine religion. He urged more co-operation between clergy and 
doctors, and a shorter, brighter, more hopeful ofl5ce for the visitation of 
tlie fiick. The parish priest was too often looked on as the harbinger of 
death. The office of anointing the sick had fallen into disuse because 
of medieval abuse. We should revert to its primitive use, which was to 
rpatore bodily health. 

Mr. J. M. HiCKSON said that there was only one Healer. If Christ 
hiMl ever healed the sick, could He not do so now ? Those who claimed 
tliat the Church should now use Christ's healing power did not thrust aside 
oiiwT remedies. 

Bishop Mylne described a case in which a patient, sentenced by his 
physician to death by an agonizing disease, had made a marvellous 
recovery after being anointed in Christ's name and after a prayer for 
ht^Ung offered by the previous speaker. Unction should be revived 
under a form prescribed by authority. Till then, many were falling back 
on the teaching of St. James, rather than see people dying before their 
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eyes. He himself had carried out the practice not infrequently with 
blessed results. 

Archdeacon Cunningham called attention to the dangers in all forms 
of the movement advocated that day, though he did not question the 
efficacy of the cures under discussion. There was a danger to religious 
life in making physical health the supreme aim. Care for physical health 
often became an excuse for laziness. There was a moral danger in 
placing too much reliance on natural gifts. There was also a danger in 
discarding ordinary common sense, which thought physical evil should 
be dealt with by physical means. He was a little tired of being always 
told to go back; he wanted to go on. The spiritual gifts bestowed 
for particular cases gave rise to considerable trouble in the early Church, 
and he was not sure but the Church had been wisely guided when she 
discarded them. 

Dean Hart, of Denver, Colorado, who described Christian Science 
as offering a needed rebuke to doctors and to the Church, said that John 
Himter long ago drew the attention of the medical profession to the 
physical effects of mental concentration and suggestion. There was 
nothing hysterical about the Encyclopaedia Britannica — ^there was a 
great deal more in Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible ; and there, in 
the article " Stigmata," would be found a thoroughly authenticated 
account of a woman on whose body the bleeding wounds of Christ were 
reproduced by the intensely active suggestion of a hysterical mind. 

Miss Whitehead claimed to have, for six years, enjoyed the benefits 
of Christian Science without disloyalty to the Church of England. 

The Rev. Francis L. Palmer, an American clergyman, suggested that 
those who thought of imdertaking spiritual healing on the Boston lines 
should not blunder into it blindly or without preparation. 

Dr. Eleanor Reed, replying to Archdeacon Cunningham, said that 
they who promoted Christian mental healing aimed not so much at 
physical results as at the intensification of the spiritual life. 

AGNOSTICISM AND PANTHEISM. 

Professor W. R. Sorley, of Cambridge, author of the paper on 
*' Agnosticism, its Meaning and Claims,'* was the first speaker in the 
afternoon. The prevalent idea, he said, was that a man's thought could 
not give him knowledge of what lay behind his experience. If stated in a 
precise form, the theory was self-contradictory. If we knew we could not 
possibly know something, we must also have a knowledge of the things to 
which knowledge could and could not extend. We must know God to know 
that He was unknowable. The popular thought to-day was that of the 
last generation, and Agnosticism was perhaps only now coming to its full 
popularity when its philosophic basis was pretty well discarded. It was a 
mistake, however, to say there was " nothing in it." It had taken too firm 
a grip on many thinkers of high rank to be an entirely mistaken view. 
Underlying it was an element of truth. It had drawn men's minds to the 
real distinction between different ways or degrees of knowledge. Scientific 
knowledge dealt with units of space and time ; it argued from part to 
part, from one proposition to another, and was thus always partial and 
relative. Almost every scientific Agnostic, therefore, had admitted that 
the realities he knew were surrounded by a greater reality, and that in 
some way we had an indefinite consciousness, belief, faith, or intuition of 
this great comprehensive reality. Scientific propositions were proved from 
other propositions, and the same kind of proof could not be expected 
in the case of a theological interpretation of the world which was intended, 
to be the final interpretation of reality. He looked on Agnosticism as 
teaching a certain lesson as to the connexion of the Christian idea of 
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God with the scientifio methods of the day. It was a disaster to Christian 
thought that the Pope and his predecessor had definitely united what 
should be the living body of Christian theology and the corpse of 
scholasticism. 

Discussion followed. 

SECTION C. 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY. 

The Bishop of Gloucester presided at the morning session of 
Section C, held at Holborn Town-hall, when the subject for con- 
sideration was **The Priesthood of the Laity Through (a) 
Baptism, Its Moral Claim, Its Due Administration, (b) Con- 
firmation — the Layman's Ordination.** There was a large 
attendance. 

The Bishop of Stepney, the first invited speaker, expressed a pre- 
ference for the phrase " Priesthood of the body," and his belief that what- 
ever was dangerous in what was called sacerdotalism was not so 
much to depreciate the priesthood of the clergy as to dignify the priest- 
hood of the body. Baptism was the time when in the Divine Providence 
and purpose of God each individual soul was chosen and called for the 
work of the ministry, and confirmation the moment when each soul so 
called and chosen was empowered by the Holy Spirit for service. Speaking 
of confirmation, he urged that the real point was not the age of the 
candidate, but the capacity of the candidate to understand that he was 
being set apart for service. 

The Rev. M. C. Bickersteth, of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield, urged the need of taking care that they did not make Holy 
Baptism too cheap by giving it to those who were not qualified to 
receive it. He believed that disregard of the rules of the Church in the 
baptism of infants had had disastrous and far-reaching consequences. 
It was practically useless to obtain parents* consent to have their 
children baptized unless it included the promise that they should be 
brought up imder real and definite Christian influence. And how could 
they better secure this Christian influence than by making the office of 
sponsor a real thing ? Baptism was too often regarded rather as an 
insurajjce against eternal loss than the beginning of Christian life on earth. 
Men sometimes said that to leave children unbaptized was too great a risk, 
but for his part he would rather trust the little ones to the uncovenanted 
mercies of the Most Merciful than tamper with the terms of the covenant. 

Mr. S. McBee, editor of the New York Churchman and lay reader in 
the diocese of Long Island, New York, said there was but one priesthood 
in Christ. By baptism we were bom in His body and shared His priest- 
hood, and upon the foundation of a universal priesthood, clergy and laity, 
all was built. Archbishop Benson and Bishop Westcott alike advocated 
the recovery of the laity of their place in the Church. The layman was 
a priest in the Church of God, and his whole manhood and genius should 
be called out and put to work. ** Is your father a Christian ? ** an 
American boy was asked. ** Yes, Sir," he replied, ** but he does not work 
at it much." It was time that the laymen of the Church should be put 
to work. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Everitt, hon. secretary of the White 
Cross League, opened the discussion, and told of the good work done by 
half a dozen of the laity acting as sponsors. The Rev. H. H. Kelly 
spoke as a trainer of priests, and the Rev. H. M. Sanders thanked God 
that he had never baptized an adult in private, and never would. Mr. 
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T. Cheney Qarfit thought that baptism during public nemco would 
give rectors of parishes a valuable opportunity of preaching a sermon on 
the subject. 

Canon Brooke, vicar of St. John the Divine, Kennington, pointed 
out that whatever had been said about the baptism of children did not 
refer to children in extremU, He advocated the abolition of fixed days 
for baptism. The Rev. W. J. D. Thomas (Washington) and the Rev. 
C. W. Vernon also spoke. 

The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles said that throughout 
Scotland there was scarcely a priest who did not insist upon notice 
being given of children to be brought for baptism, with the names of 
the parents and sponsors. The clergy should regard the parents* desire 
for the baptism of their child as an opening for them to give spiritual 
instruction. The Rev. James Freeman (New York) expressed the belief 
that the average layman thought the clergy did not desire him as a co* 
partner in the work of the ministry of the Church. Mr. Shoolbred (Tas- 
mania) made an appeal to moderate drinkers to become total abstainers, 
and the Rev. R. R. Disney asked how long a sponsorship should last, 
and whether, in the event of a man's leaving the parish, his responsibility 
could not be transferred to some one else. The Rev. Thomas Jenkins 
(Alaska) said he knew of one woman who by letter kept in touch with 
many children to whom she had been sponsor. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, in summing up, said that the discussion had 
been confined mostly to the due administration of the sacrament of baptism, 
probably owing to the growing feeling on the subject. He knew the 
enormous difficulties existing, but he urged them to be careful to re- 
member that they were not to refuse baptism for lack of sponsors imtil 
they had made every effort to obtain them. In conclusion, the Bishop said 
that if the laity claimed the priesthood, they must exercise the ministry of 
intercession, sacrifice, and benediction. 

MEN'S AND WOMEN'S MINISTRY. 

The Bishop of Gloucester again presided in the afternoon^ 
when there was a large gathering, composed mainly of ladies. 
The subject for consideration was ** Men's and Women's 
Ministry ; their Due Relationship in the Organization of, and 
co-operation in, Public Work and Parochial Work." 

Mrs. Creighton, the first invited speaker, said that most of what she 
was about to say had already appeared in her Pan-Anglican Paper, and she 
only wished to emphasize a few points. Three things needed considering 
under the heading of the co-ordination of men and women's ministry — 
(1) That some work which had hitherto been regarded as specially women's 
work should also be undertaken by men ; (2) that some work which had 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to men only should also be open to 
women ; (3) that men and women should learn to work together more 
easily and freely. District visiting and rescue work had been regarded as 
specially women's provinces, but the C.O.S. had shown that laymen could 
also be enlisted to visit the poor to labour and to improve their condition. 
It would be well that the relief given, at least in every parish, should be 
entirely controlled by a relief committee composed of men and women, to 
whom all cases needing help could be referred by the district visitors, and 
in this way the distinction between the spiritual ministrations of the clergy 
and charitable relief kept clear. Rescue work was treated as specially 
women's work, but little advance in the work would be made until men 
took their due share in it. It was expensive work, and needed much more 
financial support, such as could only come from men. No rescue society 
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should exist without the co-operation of a vigilance society on which both 
men and women worked in co-operation with the police and the public 
authorities to ensure the suppression of disorderly houses, order and 
decency in public places and in public entertainments, and to guard the 
young from imnecessary sources of temptation and defilement. Mrs. 
Creighton concluded by saying that they did not wish to eliminate sex, 
but to get above the smaller sex qualities which had made common work 
difficult, and to the region where the deeper sex differences would bring 
different capacities to bear upon the common work for the good of all. 
An interesting discussion followed. 

SECTION D. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

The large Caxton-hall was well filled for the morning meeting. 
The subject was Medical Missions, and the chairman was the 
Bishop of Zanzibar (Dr. J. E. Hine), who is both an M.D. of 
London and a D.D. of Oxford, and spoke, therefore, with a 
double authority. 

After prayers and a hymn, 

Bishop Ingham gave a brief sketch of the subjects which were to be 
discussed in that hall — Medical Missions in the morning, and in the 
afternoon the Edification of Converts. 

The Chairman distinguished the direct agency and the indirect agency 
of medical missions. In his own diocese the latter was the main method — 
the care of the sick in hospitals being carried on in the first instance 
without regard to the subsequent instruction of the natives. The contrast 
between Christians and Mahomedans was most striking in Zanzibar, where 
the loving care of the body was a main purpose, whereas the Moslems cast 
out as worthless sufferers who were not of their creed. The influence of 
the nurse reached quarters which would otherwise be inaccessible. From 
long experience he could speak of the blessing brought by medical 
missions. 

The first speaker was Dr. H. White, who spoke from his experience of 
Persia, treating of pioneer work. A main difficulty lay in the propitia- 
tion of the authorities. A powerful Governor or a bigoted Mullah might 
in a day^ undo the labours of many days. Medical work, appealing to the 
daily needs of the people, was invaluable as a pioneer of more direct 
teaching. But skill also was important, as a mistaken diagnosis or treatment 
might do much harm. He also made a rule to treat gratuitously the ** clergy 
of all denominations " (laughter), including the Moslem. Further, the 
medical missionary must not appear as a professional rival to the native 
doctor. He always treated the native doctor as a friend and colleague 
with whom to discuss questions of interest and difficulty. It was wise to 
go cautiously, especially in operations and surgery, and consult the wishes, 
and even the prejudices, of the people. But the medical missionary ought 
to take his fees, however exiguous, for men did not value what cost them 
nothing. At the outset, too, he should pray at the bedside, for the 
Mahomedans were a religious people, and he had never found objection 
taken. At Tezd, one of the most turbulent cities in Persia, they had 
^established two hospitals, which were highly valued by the people. 
Medical missions were doing a valuable work — not the less real by reason 
of its being unobtrusive and irnseen. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Ernest Neve represented medical mission work in Kashmir. 
Unfortunately the Indian skies were now somewhat overcast. Missionaries 
naturally suffered from the widespread distrust of European agencies 
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But their influence was salutary, for it was soon realized, especially in large 
centres, that the missionary doctor was not bent on making money, but on 
the corporal and spiritual good of the people. The authorities were 
indulgent, and import duties on drugs and medicines were often 
remitted. Medical missions were extraordinarily attractive, and at the 
mission hospitals the numbers of in and out patients were counted by 
thousands. In Kashmir — almost wholly Mahomedan as it was — there 
was less religious antagonism than in other regions. The difficulty was 
often not so much with the ethical teaching of Christianity as with the 
rite of baptism, which was misunderstood to be a formal severance from 
all friendly relations with old friends. The chasm was best bridged by 
medical missions, for which the highest training was required if they 
were to succeed. He cordially concurred with Dr. White's views as to 
the charging of fees. This branch of the work of evangelization, more- 
over, commended itself to many Europeans who had little sympathy with 
other forms of religious effort among the natives. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb was the next speaker, and dealt with these 
missions as a way of reaching the women. For 20 years she lived in India, 
having gone thither as a young married woman. It was impossible 
to overestimate the need and value of women doctors and trained nurses, 
not only for the zenanas, but for the timid women of all classes, who 
hardly realised either their bodily or spiritual requirements. The women 
doctors must be of the best — at home mediocrity and nice manners 
might get on, for the practitioner could send for his big brother round the 
corner. (Laughter.) When she went as a doctor to Madras, the nearest 
medical woman was 2,000 miles away. She knew by experience that the 
woman doctor could obtain access to patients whom even the native 
doctor of their own religion was not allowed to visit. (Hear, hear.) Whilst, 
however, the hospital and professional training should be of the highest, 
it was by no means all ; a post-graduate course of missionary teaching was 
required, such as would familiarize the student with the language, 
habits, conventions, and even the prejudices of the people among whom she 
was to labour. But first and foremost the love of God and true religious 
fervour were the weapons of their vocation. (Cheers.) 

The first speaker in the discussion which followed was the Bishop of 
Uganda (Dr. Tucker), who said the main object of medical missions was 
the restoration of the work of healing to the Church. This was as essential 
as the work of education. The medical board was an indispensable 
part of any great missionary agency. 

The Bishop of Lahore spoke in this matter as a layman, but knew by 
experience the good done by medical missions. From Kashmir to Quetta 
there was a noble chain of Church Missionary Society's doctor missionaries 
working as and where the mere clerical workers were of comparatively 
little value. At the Delhi Mission the women were doing a marvellous 
work, which they alone were capable of doing. (Hear, hear.) The five 
Delhi lady doctors had imhappily been by death reduced to three. There 
was, he trusted, zeal enough to replace the loss. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss Emily Dodson, speaking of ten years' work among Mahomedans 
in hospital, testified to the willingness of the natives to be present at 
prayers. Teaching in hospital was as indispensable as treatment. In some 
cases the Christian virtues were manifested among women not formally 
Christians in a degree which would shame most of their sisters at home. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. James Coles spoke of experience of Madagascar, and urged 
the importance of medical knowledge for missionaries who were doctors. 
The French had done a good work in the island in the provision of medical 
training. 
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Mrs. Crbiohton, who had taken part in the despatch of medical mis- 
sionaries, suggested that in a well-equipped hospital there should bean 
eyangelist, and there should also be a man or woman to do the mere secre- 
tarial work. The doctor and the teacher should not be overburdened with 
the serving of tables. 

Miss Drummond urged the need of itinerary mission work, which, with 
the help of medical men and women, had done much to open up districts 
which would otherwise be unvisited. She felt sure that Qod had often 
revealed His purpose in dreams, and led Orientals to the places of healing 
and salvation. 

Miss JuKBS, of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society* 
described the work done by St. Catherine's Hospital at Amritzur, where 
65,000 patients had been treated. Her society, which had many woman 
doctors, hospitals, and dispensaries, was much in need of recruits. 

The Chairman, after speaking of the interest and fruitfulness of the 
discussion, explained that in speaking of medical work in Zanzibar as an 
indirect agency he ought to have indicated that clergy and teachers were 
present in the hospitals and co-operated with the medical staff. 

EDIFICATION OF CONVERTS. 

The subject of the afternoon in the Caxton-hall,. which was 
even better filled than in the morning, was ** The Edification of 
Converts — (a) of the Individual ; (5) of the Community." The 
Bishop of Durham presided and briefly introduced the subject, 
which, though it could not be very visibly illustrated in reports, 
formed a principal part of the work of missions. 

The Bishop of Travancore (Dr. Gill) was the first speaker, and dealt 
with the case of the individual. The Church of England was peculiarly 
well fitted to make the native convert fully realize his individuality in 
all its elements — ^the intellect, the emotions, the will, the personal re- 
sponsibility. It took him the Bible and the Piayer-book in his own 
tongue, the discipline of the Church's life, and the grace of her sacra- 
ments. 

Bishop Isaac Oluwole, Assistant Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, 
described the Church life of his diocese, which, he said, was adequately 
organized, with duly-allotted functions for the laity, both for the parish 
and for the district composed of several parishes. Finally, there was the 
diocesan Church life, vrith a synod in which laymen took their suitable 
part. They had, in fact, all the means of a vigorous corporate life. The 
heartiness of the responses and the zeal of the worshippers contrasted very 
favoumbly with what one found at home. But the singing was a difficulty 
— English tunes did not match the structure of the native languages. The 
training of the clergy also needed amendment ; it was based on the home 
model and similar examinations. The late Chief Justice of Lagos had 
shown Europeans how to identify themselves with the natives and their 
hopes and aspirations. 

The Rev. Roland Ali^n, whom the chairman introduced as having 
gone through the terrible ordeal of the siege of the Legations, was the 
next speaker. He said the first thing was to recognize the existence of the 
community with whom the teacher must identify himself. The education 
of a living organism was the end to be attained, and not the reproduction 
of stereotyped forms. It should be remembered that Christian missionaries 
— native or European — ^were regarded as foreigners. Simple teaching, 
simple prayers in the vernacular should be adopted, and in time, with due 
sanctions, a vernacular Prayer-book might grow up. Above all, costly 
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equipmeut for purposes of native worship was wholly out of place. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Miss Bird, the Bishop of Madagascar, and other speakers 
followed. 

INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS. 

In continuance of the subject of Missionary Methods, the 
question of Industrial Missions was discussed in the morning at 
Section D. II. in the Council Chamber, Caxton-hall. Bishop 
Tugwell, of Western Equatorial Africa, occupied the chair, and 
congratulated the meeting on the excellent attendance, con- 
sidering the claims elsewhere. 

Mr. T. P. Victor Buxton, eldest son of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
and director of the Usanda Company (Limited) and of Bast African 
Industries (Limited;, advocated industrial missions as a pioneer agency. 
He has twice visited Uganda, and while he repudiated the wholesale charge 
that native boys were lazy and mission " boys " pre-eminently so, yet, as 
the spiritual nature of the native was being awakened, the physical side was 
too often left out of account, and he failed to become an alUiound 
Christian. ** Swelled head ** was not an uncommon -complaint, even in 
Africa. The Missionary Society should give a certain amount of training, 
and then there was need for other organizations to step in. A German 
society engaged in this work had been a great success. There was also the 
Scottish Mission Industries and the Papuan Industries of the London 
Missionary Society. Manual tiraining should take a larger place in the 
curriculum of schools, and then should come institutes of technical train- 
ing, but beyond these efforts the missionary societies should not go. 

The Bishop of Chhota Nagpur (Dr. Foss Westcott), said that the 
agents employed for evangelistic work should also know a trade, so that 
if they should prove incompetent for the former, they would have 
something to fall back upon. For men in the towns there were numerous 
trades not controlled by unions and caste ; printing, for instance, was at 
one time almost a monopoly of the Christian. Under present conditions 
there was no reason why an Indian Christian who had mastered his trade 
should not find employment in manufacturing towns. But while training 
their own people in manual dexterity and Christian character, only those 
trades should be adopted which gave promise of a living wage. Handloom 
weaving, he considered, should not be taught, as (he explained later in the 
morning) he considered the handloom industry in India, as in England, was 
doomed. It was not the duty of missions to teach industries liable to 
extinction. Further, these industries must be conducted on a business- 
like basis. There was also the question of capital, and co-operative 
banks, he urged, should be established which would keep the Indian 
agriculturist out of the hands of moneylenders. 

The Bishop of New Guinea (Dr. M. J. Stone-Wigg) said they were 
in the days of early civilization in Papua. The making of weapons of war 
and the fencing of villages was no longer necessary, and there was great 
temptation to the native to get into mischief ; there was great need of 
finding employment for those who attached themselves to the missions. 
He pointed to the difficulty of spiritualizing the secular and of disarming 
the suspicions of the white settler that the natives were being trained to 
undersell him. 

Canon Wilson, an African native, wondered why the first missionaries 
had neglected this important work. Natives were not taught industries and 
then were charged with laziness. 
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Camon Harford contended that manual work should be adopted as a 
part of the regular work in the schools. It would be well, he sug- 
gested, to organize a Church Missionary Industries Board managed by a 
thoroughly competent man who would send out good Christian craftsmen ; 
possibly there might be an African body and an Indian body, or the central 
board might control a number of smaller boards. There was opportunity 
for the activities of Christian business men, but, unfortunately, they were 
difficult to obtain. 

The Bishop of MadKAs said he had S0,000 weayers in his diocese, and 
urged the improvement of weaving in India. 

Canon Mullins, of Grahamstown, having spoken, 

The Rev. Dataprarad Keshar Skindb, of Bombay, urged there was 
another side to the question, and instanced two schools which were not 
a success. It was much better to leave this work to other agencies. 

Bishop Oluwole vigorously defended the African from the charge of 
laziness. The people were industrious, but needed industrial missions to 
improve their ^ill ; they wove cloth equal to that produced in Manchester, 
but were not so good at woodwork. 

The Bishop of the Falkland Islands rejoiced that the prejudice 
against industrial missions had gone, but while it was the duty of the 
missionary to teach their people an honourable living, it was not the 
duty of the Church to organize great industries. South America was the 
world's empty Continent, and while in small and struggling missions the 
spiritual and industrial work could be combined, yet in missions on a large 
scale it was well to differentiate them. 

Bishop Ridley drew a great distinction between technical teaching 
and industrial missions, and while strongly supporting the former, said 
the less they had to do with the latter the better. 

The Bishop of Moosonee described one of the difficulties to be the great 
amount of secular work the missionary had to undertake, and urged they 
should copy the Roman Catholics in sending out two ordained men — one for 
the spiritual and the other for the secular work. He also advocated the 
system of brotherhoods, where mechanics should go out for five years in 
bands and act as honorary missionaries ; further, he emphasized the import- 
ance of women's work. 

Bishop Tug well, in summing up the discussion, said he did not think 
the African a lazy man ; still, there were Africans who were not fond of 
work. All present were, he concluded, agreed that industrial work was 
most desirable, but the questions were how it was to be developed and who 
was to do it. He was president of two industrial institutes and had wished 
to resign the posts, but who was to take his place ? If, as Canon Harford 
suggested, some central body be formed to take up the whole question of 
industrial missions throughout the world, it would render the Congress an 
occasion of the greatest importance. It was most desirable to give the 
African converts a good institute. Answering a question as to whether they 
had any right to deny skilled training to the native because he would com- 
pete with the white, the Bishop said the question had not arisen in West 
Africa, but he was convinced the Congress wished to give every native the 
power to develop to the utmost every gift with which God had endowed 
him. Speaking of women's work, he said when the girls came to school in 
his diocese the first hour was devoted to household work. They were agreed 
that in India, as in Africa, industrial missions were desirable and necessary. 
In the afternoon the Bishop of Pittsburgh presided, and 
Literary Work was discussed. 

The Rev. A. Taylor, of the Bible Society, dwelt on the subject of 
Bible translation. No conference of the Anglican Communion, he said, 
could possibly separate without some reference to the Book which had 
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played, and was still playing, so essential a pckrt in the life of the Elnglish- 
speaking peoples and the Church with which their destiny was interwoven. 
Its history among those nations was one of the best arguments for giving 
it to others, and the record of Bible translation during the last century was 
the best evidence of the possibility of fulfilling the watchword of evangel- 
izing the world in this generation. Experience had proved that no lan- 
guage, however barbarous, was incapable of conveying in adequate 
terms the great Divine message. The Bible was unique in its capacity for 
translation, because it was so human as well as so Divine. It dealt with 
the fundamental and unchanging problems of human nature. Its scenes 
and characters had their counterpart, in however small a degree, in the 
daily life of humanity in every land. He looked forward to the day when 
native students should translate directly from the Hebrew and Greek, 
and pleaded for a more practical sympathy with, and support of, the work. 
There was so much to be done and time was short. 

The Rev. E. McClure, of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, spoke of Prayer-book translation. The Bible, he contended, 
should be accompanied by the living voice of the Christian teacher or by a 
commentary, the Prayer-book, he contended, being the best commentary, 
for in it they had the best part of the Bible. Was it -not superstition to 
regard the Bible without note or comment as better than with notes to 
elucidate the text ? He gathered from the Bible Society's report there were 
still over 1,000 languages into which the Bible had not yet been translated. 
The difficulties were enormous, but they ought to stimulate them to 
greater efforts. He had to give evidence on the morrow before a Commis- 
sion which was considering the establishment of a great Oriental college in 
London where those starting for the East could receive training. The 
missionary societies should take advantage of such an institution. 

Discussion followed. 

SECTION E. 
THE CHURCH'S MISSION IN CHRISTENDOM. 

The Archbishop of the West Indies presided at the 
deliberations of this section, which met again in the Hoare 
Memorial-hall at Church House, Westminster. There were 
also present the Archbishop of Toronto and the Bishops of St. 
Albans, Brazil, Waiapu, Colombo, Keewatin, and Perth, and 
Bishop Taylor Smith. The subject for the day was ** The Church's 
Duty to Her * Exiles,' *' and the morning was devoted to discus- 
sion concerning the ** exiles '* in India and other lands — 
officials, planters, navvies, and workmen across the seas, and 
soldiers far from home. The question was : — ** In connexion with 
the subjects immediately under discussion, what special claims 
can be urged upon the home Church beyond those which are 
already acknowledged by the present provision of chaplains and 
local clergy ? '' 

Sir James Bourdillon, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was the 
first speaker. He said that before the province of Bengal was partitioned 
in 1905 it extended over an area with a population of 78^ millions. The 
total Christian population was 278,000, out of whom 50,000 were Europeans 
and Eurasians, the respective figures being 28,000 and 22,000. Of the 
European Christians two-thirds, and of the Eurasians one-third belonged 
to the Church of England. Outside Calcutta and its immediate neighbour- 
hood they had from 12,000 to 13,000 Euiopean and Eui-asian members of the 
Church of England scattered ; all over a province as large as Spain, in 
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perhaps 200 different stations, and for the spiritual care of this great 
company they heui 20 clergy of their Church. Besides the 20 stations 
where they resided there were some 80 others which were occasionally 
visited, leaving half the stations where Ehiropeans were posted without 
any religious ministrations whatever. Such a state of things was lamentable 
and stood in urgent need of reform. The great requirements of the case 
were that they wanted more men, and more men of the right sort. The question 
was first, one of funds ; and, secondly, one of better knowledge and adver- 
tisement. A difficulty was that when a clergyman was engaged to go out and 
minister to his brethren in India he was engaged for five years, and after 
that there was no promise of emplo3nnent either in India or at home. They 
should <tsk all Bishops and patrons at home to agree that five, ten, or 15 
years' approved service in foreign lands should place a man in at least as 
good a position as his brethren who had never left the British islands. A 
matter which was as painful to mention as it was impossible to omit was 
that not a few of the men who had been accepted by the Additional Curates* 
Society had proved unworthy of their calling, and unfitted by birth, 
manners, and education for the positions in which they were placed. It 
would be better to have no clergy at all, and to let the work be done by 
the laity than to have clergymen who failed to keep the respect of their 
congregations. Such men did much mischief, which took years to eradicate. 
Nowhere in the whole world would they get more responsive congregations 
than in India, where they easily obtained bands of workers, and as much 
money as they needed. The attractions were many, and should be better" 
known. 

Dr. E. A. CoPLESTON, Bishop of Colombo, dealt with the duty of the 
Church towards British planters. In Ceylon there were about 1,500 European 
planters scattered over some 6,000 to 7,000 square miles, and nearly all were 
British. They were with few exceptions men of gentle birth, recruited 
largely from our public schools, and belonged to religious families. Men 
were greatly needed from the old homeland for religious work among such 
people, but it could not be too often repeated that they ought to receive 
some of the best. 

Mr. W. Parsons, lor many years secretary to the chamber of commerce 
in Calcutta, drew attention to the problem before the Church in 
India of making due. provision for the spiritual care of what might 
be called the industrial army of Englishmen who were pouring into 
the country in increasing numbers every year. He said the great problem 
was not how to propagate the Christian religion among non-Christian 
races, but how to keep the white man himself Christian in the distant 
quarters of the earth and true to the faith which brought the Empire into 
being. 

Dr. Joseph Lofthouse, Bishop ot Keewatin, Canada, dealt with navvies, 
lumbermen, and miners, and said that more religious workers were wanted 
in their camps. He did not think that any Englishman beyond the seas 
should be regarded as an " exile " so long as he was in one of the British 
dominions. 

Colonel O.E. Broadbent, C.B., dealt with soldiers in India, and said 
that if anything effective was to be done by the Church for our soldiers 
on foreign service, of whom there were some 75,000 in India, the Church 
must have a true and sustained interest in them, must have a definite aim, 
and a sympathetic comprehension of the soldier's life and circumstances, 
his duties and obligations, his ideas and ways. He urged that the 
Church should devote more attention to the young soldier before he went 
abroad. 

Bishop Taylor Smith, Chaplain-General to the Forces, pleaded 
for the Army, which, he said, unlike the Navy, found no special ground in 
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the Church's liturgy — that the prayers in the home might make up for 
those -which were lacking in the Church. He pleaded with Pan- Anglicans to 
bear constantly in mind their soldier brethren who from force of circum- 
stances had to live an unnatural life away from the softening influences 
of hearth and home. One lamentable matter, which he hoped would 
be speedily remedied, was the few letters of commendation which the Army 
chaplain received from civil clergymen respecting the newly-joined recruits. 

Mr. Henry Warde, secretary of the Nawy Mission, spoke on the 
organization of navvy work, the Rev. W. M. Falloon (Mombasa) on 
scattered settlers, and the Bishop of Tinnevelly, the Rev. H. W. 
Griffith (late Archdeacon of Lahore), Major J. Ross, the Rev. A. J. 
Walker (Shanghai), Archdeacon Kitchin, and Canon Walpole also 
spoke. 

The Bishop of Perth said they wanted not only suitable clergymen, but 
suitable clergymen's wives. He had had a letter referring to the wife 
of a candidate for a position in Australia, and the writer said that she did 
not suit English society, but from what he knew of Australia &he would do 
for that country. (Laughter.) The Bishop said he wanted to correct that 
idea ; they did not want women of that kind in Australia. No one 
^predated more than the rough Australian did the influence of a real lady in 
the parish. 

The Archbishop of the West Indies, in summing up, said they had 
received several valuable suggestions for the Church at home which might 
be sent forward to the I^ambeth Conference with a view to action. They 
recognized the deep importance of the dangers and difficulties surrounding 
the religious and moral life of English people going abroad, whether for 
service as labouring men or for business, or as planters, and the great 
need there was for those at home to aid in providing spiritual ministrations 
and moral assistance for them in the coimtries where they went. Boards 
of directors were supposed to have no sense of responsibility in their 
•corporate capacity, and it was for the Church to teach the members of 
those boards that they had a duty towards the people in their employ. 
The " short service system " for the clergy appeared to be of little 
use where the language and the conditions of a race had to be learned, but 
where English-speaking people were concerned it was of use both to the 
men themselves and to the English Church when they came back. The five 
years which the Bishop of St. Albans had spent in India were a gain to 
himself and to his Church. Inferior men and women, and young men 
who were failures in business life ought not to be sent abroad, least of 
all to tropical countries ; there were no openings for them. 

In the afternoon, when the Archbishop of Toronto pre- 
sided, the subject was pursued as it aflfected emigrants, sailors, 
and travellers at ports of landing, the two questions asked 
being — ** How far has the home Church any duty to emi- 
grants beyond their care on the high seas and at ports of 
landing ? " and " What can be done to strengthen the various 
missions to seamen ? " 

On the subject of ** Children and their Education,*' the 
question was set -** In centres where good schools are provided 
by various denominations, is it not incumbent upon the Church 
to make a great effort to provide schools equally good for her 
own children?" The Bishop of Guiana, the Archdeacon of 
Lucknow, and Miss L. Phillimore joined in the discussion. 
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SECTION F. 
THE ANGLICAN COiVIMUNION. 

Section F resumed its sittings in the morning in the Great 
Hall of the Church House. The Bishop of Gibraltar presided, 
and there was again a crowded attendance. The general subject 
for discussion at the morning meeting was ** Things Essential 
and Things Non-essential.** The questions considered were — 
What elements are fundamental ? What might be modified or 
given up ? What might be tolerated in the case of particular 
Churches for the sake of unity ? Should our aim be uniformity 
or unity in diversity ; if the latter, within what limits ? 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in his opening address, said they were 
anxious to consider what was essential and what was not, in view of the 
admitted fact that disunion was a terrible evil. They were not justified in 
putting up barriers to stand in the way of a most complete and entire 
fellowship. What were the outside limits of possible variety ? That 
was what they had to consider. It was natural for them to say that the 
things they had been used to all their lives were things essential. That was 
not a justifiable idea, or they would not differ as they did to-day. Again, 
the things which our particular age did not like were regarded as things 
non-essential and which ought to be given up. To start with either of those 
assumptions would only lead them to a conclusion that was wrong. They 
had to bear in mind that the Lord of the Church knew what things were 
essential and what were not, and they YiaA to yield themselves to the guid- 
ance of His Spirit in order that they might discern it. 

The first selected speaker was the Rev. Canon Hknsley Henson, who 
pointed out at the outset that our Lord gave no directions to His Apostles 
with regard to the constitution of the Church, the administration of the 
sacraments, the methods of public worship, or even the difficult moral 
questions which arose as soon as converts were made from non-Jewish 
communities. Passing on, Canon Henson said the whole body of 
Christian society was faced with a novel situation of extreme and manifest 
difficulty. The creeds were admittedly based on Scripture and drew their 
authority from the fidelity with which they simmiAd up the teaching of 
Scripture. But the appeal lay behind the creeds and Scripture, and it 
was there that their difficulties emerged into prominence. The Soriptores 
could no longer be used in the old simple manner. Before the authority 
of the Scriptures could be fairly and serviceably advanced, questions 
raised by modem scholarship must be answered. Those questions carried 
far and cut deep. In judging what concessions could be made to the 
demand of modem circumstances, the Church could not be mistaken in 
requiring that the general lines of Apostolic tradition must be sustained. 
The modem Church, in view of the many mistakes of the past, ought to be 
extremely slow in rejecting as inconsistent with essential Christianity 
teachings which were honestly and reverently offered, even though they 
might be novel and unpleasing. 

Canon A. J. Worixedge, Chancellor of Truro Cathedral, said he 
was not sure that in 1908 the Lambeth Conference would be able to speak 
so certainly as it had done at former sittings of the general loving accep- 
tance of the Scriptures, the Old and New Testaments, as containing all 
things necessary for salvation, and being the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith. Disintegrating processes had been at work. But they could not 
make any compromise in regard to the two sacraments generally necessary 
for salvation. To slight the authority of our Lord's words in regard to 
the sacraments affirming the genuinenass of those words was to slight 
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our Lord's Person, It was impossible to abandon the threefold min- 
istry inherited from historic times, and which was the backbone of the 
Church. If uniformity without diversity spelt death, diversity without 
unity in the truth spelt discord. 

The Rev. A. W. Robinson, D.D., vicar of All Hallows, Barking, urged 
that Christianity was not merely a religion of a book, and that they must 
have more than the Bible and the Creeds. Christianity was more than a 
faith ; it was a fellowship. To abandon the Historic Episcopate was not to 
be thought of, but they must be gentle with those who did not see eye to 
eye with them. On their side they had been guilty of faults, and they had 
freely to confess them. Nothing would be gained by ignoring difficulties 
where they existed. Let them not be afraid that they would be endanger- 
ing the cause of Christian unity when they insisted upon these four 
essentials — the Bible, the Creeds, the sacraments, and the ministry of the 
Church. 

The Rev. W. M. Grosvbnor, D.D., delegate of the diocese of New 
York, said that if they were ever to have organic unity in America they 
must possess two characteristics which he believed the American Church and 
the whole Anglican Communion possessed to-day. First of all, there must 
be freedom of scholarship. Critics who were proving all things must be 
left alone and be free from restrictions. The Church must possess 
intellectual freedom and rejoice in it. Then the Church must also 
possess spiritual freedom. When the whole Christian world lived once 
more in an atmosphere of our Lord's life, they would find themselves 
living together in the oneness of the faith. The problems of modem life 
were too complex to be solved by individualism. All the forces of 
modern life must be consolidated, centralized, and unified. There were 
dangers as well as advantages in the vast social and economical move- 
ments with which they were face to face at the present day. The religion 
of individualism would be found truly inadequate to inspire and influence 
great social forces. Protestantism, as far as it was individual and secta- 
rian, was powerless. It was only by a large catholicity that they could hope 
to make progress. It was only a divine corporate life that could trans- 
form the growing corporate life of the world. They were recognizing 
that in America, and were seeking to overcome the insufficiency of their 
individualism. They would never submit to Rome, but they could not 
but admire the splendid command she had over her own resources. If they 
gave up the Historic Episcopate to-day, they would have to win it back 
to-raorrow, not only for their own sake, but because he believed the 
Protestant world really wanted it. 

The Rev. Canon G. H. Wescott, from Lucknow, who was the last 
selected speaker, dealt with three practical points which had been raised 
during his work in India — the acceptance of the Apostles' Creed as a 
condition tu the reception of the sacrament of baptism, the obligation laid 
upon Indian Christians to accept the marriage law of England as a condition 
of admission to Holy Communion, and the sufficiency of the fourfold 
gospel to serve as a test of Christian life and conduct. 

The Bishop of Fredericton maintained that before giving up or modi- 
fying anything at all, in view of the manifest progress of modern Non- 
conformist thought, they should be quite convinced that their separated 
brethren were not by-and-by going to accept those things which were being 
debated by the Church as matters for surrender. The question was not 
whether they were willing to tolerate certain things in the case of particu- 
lar churches, but whether they were willing to tolerate certain things 
in the case of their own Communion. They were not going to legislate for 
things allowed in other religious bodies, but were considering what should 
be the condition of their own Church when union had been consummated. 

5 
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In summing up the debate, the Bishop of Gibraltar said they had 
heard much to thank God for and to pray and ponder over. In considering 
what was essential and what non-essential, it was not sufficient to look only 
at the present. They must consider the history of the past, and in that 
case the appeal to history was essential and final. There must be expression 
and not suppression. As Christians they had to remember that their faith 
was the most wonderful thing of all. As Churchmen they might look 
forward to changes which they believed to be good, but every loyal and 
true Churchman who desired to see something introduced that was not 
there at present was bound in honour first to obey that which at present 
existed. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, before calling upon the selected speakers, 
said the subject of the Historic Episcopate was one which went very 
deeply into every part of the work of the Church. They had to think what 
was absolutely essential in regard to the Episcopate. It was ridiculous to 
confuse a question of the very greatest importance by troubling about 
things which were only subsidiary. As they thought of Episcopacy as it 
existed to-day they had to consider what elements in it must be maintained 
absolutely and what elements could be varied to suit the needs of different 
places. 

The first selected speaker was to have been the Rev. H. M. Gwatkin, 
D.D., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, but he was 
not able to be present, and his paper was read for him by the Rev, L. J. 
Percival. 

Professor Gwatkin stated in his paper that Episcopacy was in itself con- 
sistent with any form of government which left a Bishop a position of 
dignity, an independent tenure, and a substantial share of power. Their 
debt to Episcopacy was enormous, but they musx not make it more than 
the government which God's good providence had given to them. The 
current objections to Episcopacy might be reduced to four. Bishops were 
officers of the State, they were too magnificent for our democracy, they 
were too autocratic, and the claim of divine right for them was an insult 
to other Churches. 

The Rev. Canon Stephen, from Melbourne, said that in Australia the 
despotic power of the Bishops was safeguarded by the financial control 
exercised by the councils appointed in each diocese, and by the control 
exercised by the synod which every Bishop when appointed pledged himself 
to obey. The autocratic power of the Bishops was no real obstacle to 
reunion, for such power was not an essential attribute of the Episcopate. 

The Rev. E. D. Niver, D.D., delegate from the diocese of Baltimore, 
said the maintenance of the ministerial succession was essential for the 
final union of the Church, and it was upon the Episcopate that the regular 
succession of the ministry had been built. 

Canon Bevan, of Bloemfontein, said the Historic Episcopate was, not 
only the most venerable Church institution, but was ordered and appointed 
by the holy Apostles by the express command of Jesus Christ Himself, and 
in the power of the Holy Ghost for the government of the holy Church. 
Their ideal should be a working Bishop, a working clergy, and a working 
laity, all striving for the progress of the Gospel and the upkeep of the 
Church. 

Earl Nelson, the last selected speaker, said there was nothing in the 
essence of the Historic Episcopate to stand in the way of reunion. It 
should rather tend to the preservation of unity. Their position as a centre 
to gather together the different parts of divided Christendom was unique. 

Among those who took part in the general discussion were the Rev. W. 
H. Frere, superior of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield, the 
Rev. J. C. V. Durell, rector of Rotherhithe, who dealt with the evidence 
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of the second oeniury as to the meaning of Episcopacy, the Rev. C. A. 
Sadleir, from the diooese of the Falkland Isles, Canon George 
Harford, yicar of Mossley-hill, Liverpool, who hoped it might go out 
infonnally from that great assembly that they dare not, in view of tho 
facts of our present life, assume the presumptuous attitude of making a 
pronouncement, but wished to conmiend Episcopacy on independent 
grounds, the Rev. Dr. Castersbn, from New York, Mr. W. E. Ranby, 
from Cape Town, and the Rev. A. Curtois, of Lincoln. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in summing up, said the debate had been of 
a practical kind and had demonstrated that Episcopacy was a very adaptable 
system indeed. He supposed the great majority of them would agree that 
what was inherently necessary in regard to the Historic Episcopate was the 
preservation unimpaired of the ministry and the grace of holy orders. 

** The Historic Episcopate '* was the general subject for 
discussion at the afternoon sitting, the special questions for 
consideration being — What does the Historic Episcopate connote 
which it would be impossible to surrender ? What variations, if 
any, might be possible in the interests of unity — e.g., distinction 
between executive organization and synodical government, dis- 
tinction between power of government and power of order, the 
size and nature of jurisdictions ? 

The Archbishop of York pronounced the Benediction, and the 
section adjourned, 

SECTION G. 

SECULAR EDUCATION. 

Section G met for the discussion of papers on the question of 
Secular Education, at Sion College, Victoria Embankment, the 
Bishop of Kensington in the chair. 

The Rev. J. H. Ellison, vicar of Windsor, read a paper written by 
Dr. Canfleld, librarian of Columbia University, New York, who was 
unable to be present. The writer said the American i>eople had determined 
that denominational! sm had no special claims as such upon the direction of 
the education of the general public, and as sectarians could not agree 
among themselves the American people had decided, wisely they thought, 
to leave religious instruction to the family, or the Church, or to voluntary 
organization. The secularization of the public schools had led to increased 
effort by the Sunday schools, and brought into existence a hundred-and- 
one organizations for the voluntary religious teaching of the young. The 
United States thought that the children's duty towards God should be 
taught in the Church and in the home, and their duty towards their 
neighbours by the State in public schools. 

Dr. Neligan, Bishop of Auckland, in the discussion following the 
reading of the paper, held that Christianity must be maintained in the 
schools more vigorously than before. Education was a religious thing, and 
should be imdertaken religiously, and it was important to the character 
of the child that it should be taught by believing men and women. 
Religious education meant education given religiously. The whole idea 
was to teach children that God was in the national life, working out His 
purposes, and that He was a personal God. He quoted from Dr. Shadwell, 
who described Sunday school attendance as falling off, corruption in 
public life as growing, divorce increasing, and juvenile crime extending — 
all since the adoption of a secularized system of national education in the 
United States. (Cheers.) 

5—2 
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The Rbv. W. G. E. Rbbs said the opinion of American writers and thinkers 
of eminence was that on all hands the greatest uneasiness prevailed among 
patriotic citizens as to the moral declension of the American people under 
a national system of secularized education. 

The Rev. A. C. Hoggins, late diocesan inspector, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, read a paper on the public school system of the colony. Under 
the secularized education, he said, the public feeling was most 
pessimistic upon the moral condition of young people, and it was felt 
that there must be a change before long. Religion must be part of the 
system of education, and must be given by trained teachers. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. D. Eluson, South African Railway Mission, said the State sys- 
tem of education adopted by the colony was not nominally secular, but 
practically Dutch. The attitude of the Anglicftn Church towards the State 
system had been one of aloofness. The Church had treated the State 
school as a rival instead of an ally, and the managers of Anglican schools 
were finding it very difficult to keep their heads above water in compe- 
tition with the State schools. The State paid the teachers high salaries ; 
the Roman Catholic Church poured a mass of nnpaid teachers into the 
country, and the Anglican Church was nowhere, and never would be un- 
less she exerted herself. He suggested, amid cheers, the foundation of a 
teaching order in the Anglican Church who would send fully-qualified young 
teachers out to the distant parts of the Empire. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss Grant, headmistress of a London East-end school, discussed 
the question of how far it is possible with success to supplement secular 
education by other methods ? Secular education, she said, ignored the 
highest needs of the child. Given 40 years of secular education over the 
whole world, would it ever be possible to hold a great Pan- Anglican Con- 
gress ? (Hear, bear.) Sunday schools could supplement the teaching in 
the day schools, but they could never take the place of the day school. 
Religious teaching, in her view, must be given in the nation's schools by the 
nation's teachers. Teachers who were not spiritually-minded had no place 
in the nation's schools. She invited the Church to make much more of 
the right of entry she had held for 40 years, and to look upon the elemen- 
tary school as a real asset in their parochial work. Let the child come 
first, and let the Anglican Church work with the provided schools of the 
country, and not hpart from them. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Central Pennsylvania defended Dr. Canfleld'a views. 
In the United States, he said, they had to abide by the situation as they 
found it. Despite their limitations, American boys and girls compared 
favourably with children in other parts of the world. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of Pretoria said it was the duty of the Church to 
sympathize in every way with State schools in new countries, and to 
infiuence the teaching of religion in them in every possible way. 

The Rev. Dr. Duhring, Philadelphia, said the people of the United 
States were gradually coming round to the view that religious teaching 
was essential in the State schools. 

The Archbishop of Rupbrtsland said vast distances of country made 
effective Anglican teaching in the Canadian State schools impracticable. 
The only possible method by which they could secure religious instruction 
in his diocese was by means of a compromise with other denominations, and 
this compromise he was endeavouring to arrange. (Cheers.) 

Canon Pughb, Brisbane, described secular education as the parent of 
spiritual ignorance, indifference, and infidelity in that diocese. If secular 
education were continued in the colony they would be no longer clergy, 
but missionaries to the heathen. He hoped that some practical result would 
come from the Congress by the foundation of an Anglican teaching order,. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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The Bishop of Queensland said secular education in the colony was 
based upon individual freedom. Secular education meant no freedom to 
the Anglican Churchman. The means of escape were to be found in a 
method of giving secular education to those children whose parents desired 
it, and religious instruction to those children whose parents desired it. 
This was what was done in New South Wales. 

Archdeacon Webber, of Florida, said a religious environment could 
only be built up in the schools by religious instruction on six days in the 
week. 

The Chairman, in summarizing the discussion, said the instincts of 
the British people were conservative, and if they were polled on the main 
question of religious teaching in tne scnools their answer would be 
decisive and clear. 

METHODS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

At the aftepnoon session Section G took up the subject of 
** Methods of Religious Teaching," the Bishop of Ohio in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Gow, Headmaster of Westminster School, dealing 
with the question of secondary schools, said class instruction was confined 
to reading the Bible. In Westminster they read the Old Testament until 
boys were able to read the New Testament in Greek, and after this they did 
not profess to do anything more than secure adequate knowledge of 
the contents of the Bible. There were many more opportunities of 
religious teaching besides those furnished by morning and evening prayer, 
sermons on Sundays, and religious meetings in different houses. A great 
opportunity for religious teaching was to be found in the confirmation 
class. They had to try to make boys Christians and loyal Churchmen 
interested in Church work and willing to co-operate with Church workers 
and to do their best in the common cause. The defect of secondary educa- 
tion in the way of teaching lay in this — ^teachers did not often enough 
present to growing boys a consistent and logical account of the faith that 
they were asked to accept. Teaching of the creeds, though essential, was 
not the whole teaching of Christianity. 

Dr. Fry, Headmaster of Berkhampstead, said we must first go to home 
teaching if the best results were to be obtained. Mothers and fathers 
needed teaching how to teach the Bible. Let them learn to teach little by 
little as God taught, and the secondary schools could come afterwards. 
Teach the child a sense of God, the meaning of temptation, the meaning of 
sin, help in temptation, trust in God, a sense of Divine guidance, and the 
meaning of redemption. The Bible must be treated as a spiritual literature 
with its inspiration felt rather than defined. Bring home to them the 
value of their own experience as a proof of God and religion. Get them 
to try Christ's way of life, and if so the boy would get to a faith above all 
evidence. (Cheers.) 

Miss Holmes-Orr, of Johannesburg Secondary School, said that owing to 
distances on the veld and the condition of their homes they must get 
children into boarding schools if they desired to teach them religion. 

Mr. E. C. Selwyn, King's College, Cambridge, speaking from the point 
of view of the boy, said he had Christianity imparted to him in doles. 
He regarded it as above all necessary to make the boys receive Christianity 
as a living religion, and not as something which should bolster them up 
in difficulties. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. F. D. Pierce, Alaska, said secular instniction was given in 
the American schools to the native children. He regarded it as a most 
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important thing to see that grace was implanted in the minds and souls of 
the native boys and girls. 

The Rev. Dr Moore said that in the training of teachers they should 
make them feel that religious work was one of the most important parts of 
their training. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, Cape Town, said that in South Africa the 
Church had fought the battle of religious education and lost it. Church- 
men were unable to find the equipment or pay the same salaries to teachers 
as the State, and the Church schools had been crowded out. Churchmen 
were now applying themselves to the religious training of the natives, and 
in this way accomplishing a useful work. 

Miss EiRENE WiORAM urged the teaching of children to look for our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the plants and the ferns which they examined in their 
nature studies. 

Miss WoLSELEY Lewis, Head-mistress of Francis Holland's School 
for Girls, Eaton<square, said no Scripture lesson should be given without 
a definite study of the Bible part, which the children might afterwards be 
asked to repeat. She felt it to be most important that the home should 
co-operate with the school in the work of religious education. 

Miss Phyllis Dent, trained as a teacher at Cheltenham College, read 
a paper on ** The Sunday School considered as a Handmaid to the 
Method of Catechism in Church." 

Discussion followed, and the section separated after the Chair- 
man had pronounced the Benediction. 

EVENING MEETINGS. 

The Albert-hall was crowded at night, when missions in 
non-Christian lands were the subject of a number of speeches. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chair, and those with 
him on the platform included a large number of Bishops. 

Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, spoke of the present opportunities in 
China and the duty of the Anglican Communion there. The Christian 
schools and colleges of China were utterly inadequate to supply the 
need ; they simply could not take in the numbers who flocked to them 
to be educated. That was quite different from anything the missionaries 
had known before, and those who knew China best were perfectly 
astonished at the greatness of the problem which now confronted them. 
Out of the million Christians in China some 900,000 were Roman Catholics 
and 180,000 were distributed among all the other Christian bodies ; and 
only some 25,000 of these belonged to the Anglican Communion. But 
Anglicans had much to hope for from what they had to offer the people 
of China. The common sense of the Chinese was conspicuous in their 
attitude towards religion. They wanted to know what was the moral 
bearing of the doctrines taught them, and just in so far as they appre- 
ciated the moral bearing of Christianity so far were they willing to accept 
it. The Anglican Commimion especially appealed to them on that side ; 
it appealed to them also because of its antiquity and its historic con- 
tinuity from the times of the Apostles, and because it was the form of 
Church government which had proved itself the only form that had been 
able to survive the shock of the centuries and of the revolutions and 
changes in the political and religious world. There were six English 
and two American bishoprics of the Anglican Communion in China, and 
their schools, colleges, and Universities were exercising an influence out 
of all proporton to the niunber of the Church's converts. But the 
Anglican missions in China were poorly equipped, and especially so the 
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North China mission in Peking. Every one of the Chinese dioceses needed 
to be strengthened ten times over if they were to cope with the work 
before them. 

Mr. A. G. Frasrr, Principal of Trinity College, Candy, indicated some 
of the dangers of the secular education system in India and Ceylon sup- 
ported by the Government, and quoted the opinion of Sir Henry Craik, 
** that the Indian Universities were a senseless attempt to turn the Oriental 
mind into a bad imitation of the Western mind." In Ceylon, as in India, 
the Christian schools and colleges were hurried by the secular requirements 
of the Government code. At his college they were bound to train their 
students in English, Latin, and Greek, and sometimes in French, and 
present them for examination in mathematics and in these tongues, when 
the students were unable to read or reply to letters from their parents In 
the vernacular. It was not clerks nor European underlings whom the 
educational missions wished to turn out, but national Christian leaders. 
(Cheers.) It was right to. have colleges on the Government plan, but the 
Church should be free to supplement the Government colleges and carry 
out her own policy. He would like to see the Church placing staff corps 
here and there — groups of able men who had leisure and power to think 
out the Church's problems. They would work towards the end of 
producing an intelligent apologetic in face of the native religions. That 
would give cohesion to the missions and continuity of policy. There was 
also needed devolution in the Church's educational work. They wanted 
to put the natives more and more into power — the men who knew the 
country and were less likely to make mistakes than foreigners were. It 
was a superfluous question to ask whether the natives were fit for responsi- 
bility ; they were going to have it. No one ever learnt to walk before he 
tried, and the natives would learn by their mistakes. Mr. Eraser asked 
the Church at home to give India colleges that were small enough and 
staffs that were large enough to allow of personal contact between the 
teacher and the taught. (Cheers.) 

Canon Weston, the Bishop-designate of Zanzibar, said 50 years ago, 
when Christ called the Christian Church to Africa there was a free field 
there, and the white man had only to go in and be the saviour of the 
people in their physical life and the teacher in their spiritual life. But 
after these 50 years Christ still called, and he called no longer to a free 
field, but to a battlefield, the battlefield of Christianity against Islam. In 
the absence of the Christian response to the earlier call, the Arab had made 
friends with the people he had formerly oppressed, and to-day the black 
man's religion was rapidly becoming the McJiomedan. There was a great 
work in Africa for both men and women missionaries, but the Church had 
not quite grasped the importance of sending missionaries out. He would 
like to get it into every family in the English and the American Church 
that in the day of the warfare of the Christ it was a noble thing that every 
family should have one son or one daughter at the front. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Lahore made a special appeal for more women workers 
for the mission field in India. It was often asked why there was all the 
present unrest in India. The Indian might answer in the words of Micah, 
** Ye have taken away the gods that I have made, the priests have gone, 
and what have I more left ? And why say ye, What aileth thee ? " Let 
England try to deal with the present state of India rightly and sympa- 
thetically. It was not so much the Indians that were on trial as 
ourselves. (Cheers.) As to the way in which we should discharge the 
glorious stewardship, the marvellous trust which had been reposed in us by 
God to rule that fascinating and ancient land — let us adapt ourselves in 
India to the altered circumstances and conditions of the day. (Cheers.) 

Bishop Oluwole, of Sierra Leone, also spoke. 
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THE CUURCH'S MISSIONS. 

A lai*ge congregatien assembled in St. Paul's Cathedral, when 
addresses were given on the subject of the Church's missions. 

Bishop Kinsolving (Southern Brazil) dealt with " The Church's 
Missions in Christendom." He said that among the Church's missions in 
Christendom there stood out a duty towards the one continent which was 
more barren of the Anglican Communion and the Anglican episcopate than 
any other in the world — he referred to South America, from which only 
three Bishops were attending that great Congress. It was generally 
thought that South America was a 9ua«i-Christian land, and many held it to 
be quite a Christian land. The American branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion had recognized her duty to the Latin American lands, and had five 
missionary Bishops there. While nominally members of the Roman branch 
of the great Catholic Church, the great body of the people were alienated 
from the historic faith. The American Church was trying to meet the 
need. She sent her episcopate, her open Bible, and her sacraments to 
nourish the spiritual life of the South American peoples. While the great 
Anglican Communion was bringing her culture to bear upon the Mongol 
and the African, she ought to recognize that she had a duty to those 
European races that had peopled South America. But the question came to 
them — What would be the effect in regard to their longings for reunion or 
inter-communion with the Roman Church here in England. He could not 
see how logically a hierarchy which had extended itself in Christian, 
reformed, Bible loving England, could ever complain of the Anglican Com- 
munion planting her flag among the neglected ignorant peoples of South 
America, where in the streets of the Archiepiscopal diocese of Pemambuco 
three years ago there was a holocaust of Bibles by order of the officials of 
the Roman Church, Surely a Bible-burning people needed to know something 
of the Christian liberty which the Anglican Communion held forth to the 
peoples of all the world. At the same time, their advance must be statesman- 
like, and must conserve their sense, if not of practical brotherhood with the 
Roman Church, at least of the vision of that day when the great Anglican 
Communion should be united in fraternal relationship with the great 
Roman Communion. He believed that the best way to secure that state of 
affairs was by the simple plan of planting the Anglican Communion every- 
where, and making it a world-wide communion, unfurling her standard to 
the peoples of all the world. That would bring closer the day when Rome 
and Canterbury could stand side by side. They were the nearer here in 
Christian England, as they knew, and in America, as he knew, because they 
modified each other by their contact. Let them send the Anglo-Saxon 
episcopate and Church and culture and liturgy and Bible and Biblical litera- 
tures, and compel the modification of the Roman Church in those parts of 
the world where ignorance was densest and superstition was strongest. 

The Bishop of St. Albans delivered an address on " The Church's 
Missions in Non-Christian Lands." 

MISSIONS IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS. 
In the evening a meeting in connexion with Section D was 
held in the Church House, and there Tvas again a crowded attend- 
ance. Bishop Scott (North China) presided. The subject set 
down for discussion was ** Missions in non-Christian Lands.** 

The Chairman, in his opening address, said that their programme for 
the evening certainly had an acumenical aspect. They were to hear from 
those who had taken a chief part in the work of the Church in almost every 
quarter of the globe, but they were reminded by the notice of their meeting 
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that there were still many lands which were non-Christian. Such were 
Korea, Tibet, and Burma, but in most of them he was glad to say that a 
good beginning had been made. 

The Bishop of Uganda said that the CJongress marked a new era in the 
history of the Church in its relation to the great heathen world. The time 
had come when the Church must take a step forward if they were properly 
to interpret the duty of the Christian Church to the non-Christian world. 
The cry of the heathen was ringing in their ears as never before, and they 
could not turn a deaf ear to it. The imrest in India was only a symptom 
of the throbbing desire of great masses of people, a longing and a craving 
for that rest which could only be found in the Saviour. The welfare of 
the Church depended on the answer that they gave to this pressing request 
which came from the heathen world. It was just in proportion that the 
Church gave herself to missionary work that she would continue to live. 
The duty of the Church to heathen nations was to advance ; first because 
of the ripeness of the harvest, secondly because of the danger of delay, and 
thirdly the welfare of the Church inexorably demanded it and Christ 
himself was pleading for it. 

Bishop McKim dealt with the question of missionary enterprise in 
Japan. He said that those who had watched the material progress of the 
country during the past few years had been astonished and filled with 
respect at the intelligent discrimination with which the Japanese had 
selected the best the world had to offer, and by adaptation and assimilation 
had made it their own. He regretted, however, to say that there had not 
been a corresponding advance in morals or religion. They were not 
attempting to plant a Church of England or of America in Japan. Their 
work was to develop the self-sustaining and self-propagating Japanese 
Church. 

The Bishop of Equatorial Africa said that his diocese was almost 
equal to the area of Europe, but he would on that occasion deal only with 
the Houssa coimtry in Northern Nigeria. He described the early attempts 
of missionaries to enter that country and their result. It was in 1900 that 
the first party was allowed to go in, but at the present time there was but 
one missionary at work in the Mahomedan portion of that great land. It 
was very mysterious how their efforts to make an effective footing there 
had been thwarted, but he intended to use every effort for that coimtry in 
the future. There was a call from this land, and he hoped the Church would 
make an adequate response and send men and women out to claim for Christ 
this great country which was ready to receive Him. 

The Bishop of Melanesia said that his diocese had many claims upon 
the Anglican communion. Not the least of them was that it was in the 
British Empire, although in the uttermost parts of the earth. The people 
of these islands had been somewhat cruelly treated 30 years ago, and 
some reparation was due to them. They were all standing now at a tension 
and were eager for the increase of Christian Anglican teaching among 
them. Other religious organizations were doing much to spread their 
tea<;hing among the people, and unless the Melanesian Mission of the 
Anglican Community was better supported and more men sent out the 
success of the work would fall to others. 

The Rev. E. Holland (Allahabad) and Bishop Roots (Han-kau) also 
spoke. 
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THE PRIMATE AND THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 

The following reply from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
a message of greeting to the Pan-Anglican Congress from the 
United Methodist Conference was laid before the meeting of 
the Conference in Sheffield : — 

Lambeth Palace, June 17, 1908. 

My Dear Sir, — Your kind telegram from the Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, assembled in Hanover Chapel, Sheffield, was duly read 
last night to the meeting of the Pan-Anglican Church Congress in the 
Church House, Westminster, and I write to assure you of the cordiality and 
respect with which your message was received by the great meeting and of 
its desire to reciprocate the spirit of Christian friendliness which inspired 
your words. We value your prayers which you kindly tell us that you are 
offering for the guidance and blessing of the Congress. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 

Randall Cantuar : 

The president (the Rev. Dr. Townsend), said that he knew 
the heart of the Archbishop in regard to Christian union and 
his burning desire for increasing Christian fellowship among all 
denominations perfectly well. He hoped they would see in the 
letter evidence of this. 



THE FREE CHURCH COUNCIL. 

The following telegram has been sent to the Congress by the 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches : — 

Heartiest welcome to Anglicans from all parts of the world assembled 
in Congress from the National Free Church denominations of England and 
Wales. We are one in faith and service. 

David Brook, President. 

Thomas Law, Secretary. 



Preaching at the City Temple, the Rev. R. J. Campbell referred to 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, and described it as an impressive spectacle 
and one that was calculated to do much good. The English-speaking world 
would realize that the Church, as by law established in this country but 
nowhere else in the British Empire, was a mighty spiritual force, not 
because of her privileged position, but because of the self-devotion of her 
sons and daughters in her outlying posts. He loved the Church of England, 
and who did not who realized how closely the fabric of her life was inter- 
woven with that of the nation ? It was not true to say that a complete 
break with her past took place at the Reformation. It was a drastic change, 
but the Church whose metropolitan see was Canterbury was in a true sense 
the descendant of the Church founded by Augustine and his monks under 
the favour of Rome. The Church of England was not the creation of the 
State; the State was the creation of the Church, and if she were 
disestablished to-morrow she would lose nothing that she ever had, while 
spiritually she would probably be the gainer. There was a sense in which 
every man and woman of English birth was a member of the Church of 
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England and a sharer in her larger life. He never felt in Westminflter Abbey 
that he was a stranger on strange ground, but he felt that it all belonged to 
him and he to it. The real Church of England symbolized in its churches 
was larger than her formularies or her episcopcd organization. She did not 
need to look forward to including the Free Churches at some far distant 
day — she included them already. Nevertheless, when he thought of these 
great meetings in London, he was oppressed by the thought that neither 
the Church of England nor the Free Churches had yet realized the measure 
of their opportunities in relation to the needs of the time. The great days 
of Anglican and Puritan alike lay in the past, not in the present. 



A Reuter telegram from Melbourne says that a special intercession and 
thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul's Cathedral in connexion with 
the Pan-Anglican Congress. 
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Thurbday, June 18. 

The sittings were resumed, and again the attendance was very 
large, especially in Section F, which met in the great hall 
of the Church House, and which was engaged in discussing ** The 
Possibilities of Reunion.** Other interesting discussions were 
those on ** The Drink Traffic and Gambling " in Section A at 
the Albert-hall, and on ** Opium and Liquor Traffic '* in Section 
D L at Caxton-hall. 

SECTION A. * 

THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

This section resumed its sittings, in the Albert-hall, and again 
the attendance was large, the subjects of the day—** The Drink 
Traffic '* and ** Gambling and Speculation **- -offering the 
prospect of a lively discussion. At the morning session the 
chair was occupied by the Bishop of Columbia. The Archbishop 
of York was among those on the platform. 

THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

The Earl of Lttton, in opening the discussion on this subject, said that 
he must assume several things — ^flrst, the consumption of alcohol was not 
in itself immoral, and that total abstinence only became a moral duty when 
the individual was subject to excess or when the practice of abstinence was 
helpful to others. Then it was impossible to prevent people from drinking 
alcohol if the desire to drink existed in them. To make the sale of liquor 
illegal was quite another matter. But it was possible, by raising the 
standard of a person's self-respect, so to educate public opinion as to reduce 
materially the desire for drinking. That process had been going on for a 
long time in all classes, and it might be enormously accelerated if it 
were only given the impulse of a conscious and deliberate effort. If those 
interested in temperance in every locality would band together, they might, 
by the influence of a sympathetic association with the life of their neigh- 
bourhoods, change the character of the country beyond recognition. But 
he was mostly concerned for the moment with the action of the State in its 
administrative and executive capacity. He placed very little hope in 
legislative action except as giving the necessary powers and funds to 
other bodies. He relied on magisterial action and local experiment. A 
comprehensive temperance policy ought to have two objects— to prevent 
the peoples* desire for drink, and, where it remained, to prevent its 
abuse. As to the first, the action of the State could only be indirect, by 
providing the people elsewhere than in the publichouse the opportunities 
for satisfying perfectly legitimate and even laudable desires— those for 
company, social intercom se, recreation, warmth, and refreshment. Because 
those desires could at present only be satisfied in the publichouse, it was 
unfair to blame some persons for spending so much of their time there. 
To prevent abuse, the State must dimini^ as far as possible temptations 
to diink, prevent contamination by bad example, and provide treatment for 
inebriates. The State should be guided by one governing principle — the 
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oultivation of self-respect in the individual ; and if people were treated 
as respectable, self-reliant, orderly citizens, they would be more likely 
to behave as such. To say that there should be no publichouses was to 
say that the people were incapable of using them without abusing them. 
Well-managed publichouses, ministering to the needs of the respectable 
I)ortion of the population, became the centres of wholesome public opinion. 
But the question of numbers was most important of all. He regarded with 
dismay the existing altogether disproportionate number of publichouses, 
and welcomed such a policy of compulsory reduction as that contained in 
the Bill before Parliament. (Cheers.) As to contamination, where a house 
was the habitual resort of bad characters, was it not the duty of the State 
to close that house during the hours when it was abused, or to close it 
altogether 'i Yet that was not now done because some person's private 
interest was bound up in the profits of the house. Before asking for legisla- 
tion it was necessary to create a public opinion which would not tolerate 
such a state of things ; and the only reason why that opinion had not already 
been created was that reformers had made the mistake of confusing bad with 
good, of lumping all publichouses under the same description and of 
demanding the extinction of all. What was amiss was not that alcohol 
should be drunk, but that it should be bought and sold under degrading 
conditions. What was needed was an elastic system of local administration 
and opportunities for the exercise of local opinion. Not till a distinction 
could be drawn between the drinking shop and the well-managed house 
would satisfactory progress with temperance be made. 

Judge Herbert S. McDonald (Canada) said that he had served on 
the Canadian Royal Commission on the liquor question — a Commission 
which studied the question in all districts from Halifax to Vancouver 
and in several States of the Union. While strict local regulation might 
be successful, prohibition he regarded as impracticable. Though the 
laws in America were often much more drastic than those of Great 
Britain, it was doubtful whether their enforcement was as strict. Local 
option applied to small areas was likely to be fairly successful, because it 
did not prevent those who desired drink from getting it from outside 
the areas. A wave of prohibition occasionally passed over Canada and the 
States. The Scot Act was carried by large majorities in county after county ; 
but in most of those counties it was repealed by considerable majorities. 
In 1892, when prohibition was passed in Manitoba, the most ingenious 
devices for evading the law were resorted to. The attempt to enforce 
prohibition in many large towns had proved futile, for when prosecutions 
were instituted juries refused to convict. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Kensington said he agreed that the surest remedy for 
intemperance was to make the individual temperate, and that one essential 
factor in temperance reform was the force of a strong and educated public 
opinion. But he could not admit that the force of public opinion was the 
opposite to or the alternative of legislation. Public opinion was educated 
by legislative action. The aim of the great body of temperance reformers 
was not prohibition. Prohibition had failed in this country, and he did not 
think it would ever succeed. The aim was not to make every one a 
teetotaler willy-nilly, nor to cover the trade with abuse and contempt. The 
first aim was to secure a considerable reduction of drinking facilities, as 
lapid as was consistent with justice. It had been suddenly discovered that 
the policy of reduction was an exploded fallacy ; that temptation had 
no relation to sin. But if the number was unimportant, by what right did 
the State limit the number of those who might sell liquor ? The only 
corollary of the outcry against reduction was free sale ; and free sale had 
been tried and had failed. The second aim of the reformer should be 
complete control by the State. Unfortunately, the Act of 1904 set up a 
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dual system, under which there was no possibility of imposing new con- 
ditions on the renewal of old licences. A time limit was on this account 
important — because of what would happen at the end of it. Then no vested 
interest would be recognized, and no compensaiton could be claimed, and 
all licences would be on the same footing and under the same control. 
Xt would clear the air if the voice of the people could be heard and the 
will of the people could be felt. This was a people's question. It was 
vital for the masses. But the people had no voice and had not the leave 
to speak. Wliat else could the Church do but exert herself in this cause, 
unless she wished to abdicate her position as the protector of the nation's 
best interests, and to become a negligible quantity in the forward move- 
ment of social reform. If the Church did not lead and guide the move- 
ment it would be disastrous for the best interests of the people. No fear 
of losing powerful or wealthy adherents ; no appeals to compassion, if they 
could only be granted at the cost of the vaster host of sufferers still, ought 
to move the Church in this question. By the sweeter homes of the 
people the Church of the nation must stand. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. W. Anson (New Zealand) said that in New Zealand the 
electors every three years had the chance of saying whether they desired 
licences continued, reduced, or abolished. A majority of three-fifths was 
required to overthrow the existing system. There had been a remark- 
able growth in the vote for no licences. In 10 years it had grown by 
100,000 out of a total voting power of 300,000. Out of 68 constituencies, 
39 had a bare majority in favour of no licences ; but that principle had 
been carried in only four constituencies. On this question, though not 
on others, the women voters refused to be influenced by their male friends, 
and went strongly in favour of prohibition. But for prohibition to be 
effective, the area must be small and homogeneous ; and it must be the 
deliberate wish of the whole population. Sunday closing in New Zealand 
had been a dead failure, because it was imposed by the State and not left 
to the discretion of the localities. The real liberty of the people was 
the liberty to settle this question for themselves. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Croydon said that those who were looking to a split in 
the Church of England Temjierance Society on this question would be dis- 
appointed. 

■ The Rev. W. J. Conybeare (Cambridge-house) suggested that the clubs 
which drew 50 per cent, or more of its annual revenue from the sale of 
intoxicants should require to be licensed as a publichouse and to comply 
with the same regulations as to closing, &c. But clubs that were pro- 
perly managed should be encouraged, as they served a great social pur- 
pose. 

The Rev. Barton R. V. Mills (assistant chaplain of the Savoy) sug- 
gested that there was an alternative solution to that of the Licensing 
Bill. It would be for the State to buy up all the licensed houses at market 
value and convert the liquor trade into a Government monopoly. The 
profits of the trade would easily cover the cost of purchase. 

Miss Brandreth (temperance worker in South London) said that 
temperance legislation without an enlightened public opinion behind it 
was not sufficient. She had found that opinion quite ready to be formed 
by steady effort. 

The Bishop of Utah said that prohibition had not had a square deal 
that morning. It was true that there had been waves of prohibition in 
the States ; but every new wave was higher and stronger than the last. 
Americans did not know what Englishmen meant by ** respectable 
saloons," because in America there were none. Those who resisted 
prohibition did so out of sympathy with the moderate drinker — the man 
who could stop when he wanted. But there were so many of those moderate 
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drinkers who apparently did not want to stop. (Laughter.) The 
situation might be expressed by the apologue of the rabbit chased by 
the dog. The people who were watching encouraged the rabbit and assured 
it of their sympathy, but they did nothing. " Thank you for your kind 
encouragement," said the rabbit, " but for Heaven^s sake shoot the dog." 
(Laughter.) 

The Rev. Dr. Harris, the Rev. J. Anderson Robertson, the Rev. 
E. C. Carter, Archdeacon Osborne, of North Carolina, who said that 
he had never seen a drunken woman till he came to this country, the 
Rev. Enoch Jones, and others also took part in the discussion. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said that he remembered the time when 
it would have been wholly impossible for the Church of England to assemble 
such a meeting on this question. He rejoiced that one great section of the 
Congress should have given its attention to what was vhe most important of 
all the subjects that the Congress could discuss. The time had come 
when the power should be given to the people to say what should be done 
with this drink traffic. Let not the Church be afraid of standing in the 
very forefront of the movement, and let her take it as a gross insult if 
those who made their money out of drink threatened to withdraw their 
contributions to Church institutions. (Cheers.) Knowing that she had 
the interests of the whole people at heart, the Church could not labour 
in vain. 

GAMBLING AND SPECULATION. 

In the afternoon, when the attendance was as large as ever, the 
subject of ** Gambling and Speculation " was discussed ; and the 
Bishop of Montreal took the chair. 

The Bishop of Bunbury (Western Australia) said that gambling would 
never have grown to its present appalling dimensions if Christians had 
always done their duty. Gambling was directly opposed to the will of 
God and the Divine purpose in our creation. It was ordinarily accompanied 
by extravagance, self-indulgence, and idleness, and tended to destroy the 
nation and the home, to disturb the progress of trade, and ruin honest 
work. The greatest difficulty in dealing with it arose from the fact that so 
many good people and Churchpeople would shut their eyes to the evil latent 
. in it, and stoop to every excuse of sophistry. While intemperance was 
diminishing, gambling still grew and spread. In Australia outside every 
hairdresser's shop was the legend, " We communicate withHobart " — that 
is, where the Tattersall's of Australia was conducted. He could not regard 
raffles at church bazaars or threepenny and sixpenny points at the club as 
harmless. They might not be virulent forms of gambling, but they helped 
to make it popular and respectable. The springs of gambling lay in two 
directions. Covetousness might not give the first impulse, but ultimately it 
became dominant. The sporting papers had killed nearly every sport that 
we had, with their touts and tips, their prophets and quotations. The 
influence of gambling was disastrous to character, society, and commerce. 
Was the Chuich to see all this and sit still ? But there were no short cuts 
to the end desired. It was not only with gamibling, but with the gambling 
spirit that they had to deal ; not only with the fashion of the world, but 
with the character of man. There was a strong combination to face, and 
imfortunately all the powers that now existed were not employed. The 
clergy must preach straighter, because moral restraint would prove in the 
end stronger than legal. But who would speak straight to the great ones ? 
Who would ask them what they were doing to make gambling unfashionable 
and " bad form " in society ? (Cheers.) Yet the great ones could do so 
much if they would. The clergy's practice must harmonize with their 
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preaching. They must abolish raflSes and Church laymen must give up the 
mild excitement of threepenny points. They must discourage that rivalry 
of extravagance which was the curse of modem life. They must insist that 
gambling was wrong even more than it was foolish. He appealed to the 
Press to drop missing word competitions, and to see that their advertisement 
and sporting columns were in harmony with the high moral standard of 
their leading articles ; let them give up the publication of the prices in the 
betting market. The first thing was to convert the Press, and, after that, 
women must be enlisted to create a soimd public opinion on this question 
of the devilish selfishness and suicidal folly of gambling in all its 
forms. (Cheers.) 

Mr. S. II. M. KiLLiK (of the London Stock Exchange) said that 
business and speculation were so intimately connected that it was difficult 
to say where legitimate trading ended and illegitimate speculation began. 
Speculation must be a large element in the business of every manufacturer ; 
whose purchases of stock must be infiuenced by his expectation of the rise 
or fall of prices. No one would say that the manufacturer must live com- 
mercially from hand to mouth by only purchasing materials sufficient for his 
immediate requirements. As to gambling, the speculators incidentally per- 
formed a service by increasing the number of dealings and thereby providing 
a better market, which enabled the investor to deal more freely and at 
closer quotations. Speculation had a temptation to develop into gambling ; 
but the number of transactions on the Stock Exchange which were of a 
gambling nature were but a small proportion of the whole. It was by firms 
who were outside the Stock Exchange that gambling was encouraged. 
As to speculation in wheat, it was to be remembered that it would often 
be a great hardship to many ; it could not benefit the individual or the 
community. Commercial speculation, even when wild, might do some 
good ; but gambling was subversive of all the principles which made a man a 
desirable member of society. It had been said that the jobber on the Stock 
Exchange was a mere gambler ; but, if his business was properly con- 
ducted, it was no more speculative than that of the ordinary trader. 
He could not see why persons who attached most importance to increasing 
the capital value of their securities should be less moral than the investor 
in gilt-edged securities. 

Mr. John Hawkb (hon. secretary. National Anti-Gambling League) 
said that the services which the Press had rendered to society must not be 
allowed to hide its defects, particularly the most serious of all, the 
assistance and support which it had rendered to the betting and gambling 
habits of the nation, especially in connexion with horse-racing. To name 
one item only, the continued publication of the betting odds was doing in- 
calculable harm. Of late years there was a further lamentable fact in the 
participation of a considerable nimiber of the less reputable organs of the 
Press in various gambling schemes, usually arianged by means of coupons. 
By an unfortunate decision in the Law Courts (" Hall v. Cox," 1899, 
1 Q.B.), it was held that the infinitesimal amount of skill embodied in a 
guess as to the number of births and deaths to be published in a coming 
return of the registrar-general removed such a competition from the 
category of lotteries. A not unnatural result had been the planning of 
various methods for drawing enormous sums in small amounts from the 
inconsiderate public. Fortunes had been made by unscrupulous proprietors 
of newspapers and magazines, partly by heavy levies upon the aggregate 
sums contributed, partly by enormouslv increased circulations and adver- 
tising prices. Unless some check was put upon the system the whole 
Press must ultimately become demoralized. Of course, society in general 
was to blame, and not the Anglican Communion alone. Was it right that 
the band of workers who had succeeded in bringing this ^reat (question into 
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prominent view, and who had laboured unremittingly should only be 
assisted by an income of £1,200, as compared with the £383,000 a year 
subscribed to help the twin crusade in the temperance cause ? Ought not 
every parish to organize a permanent branch to cope with gambling ? 
Ought a single pulpit to be silent upon this matter for any reason whatever? 
An elastic framework of organization was awaiting the aid of the many 
■who yearned to do something in the vineyard. ITiere was as much neces. 
sity in our great sister countries as here, for the poison there was quite 
as virulent ; but we in England must remember that we were primarily 
responsible, owing to the shameful example we had set in horse race 
gambling for the last himdred years, to which our Press, with a very few 
honourable exceptions, had ministered. There were in this country a 
century ago about 20 bookmakers carrying on their nefarious trade, their 
operations being confined to horse racing. They now numbered some 
30,000, and they infested football, golf, cricket, cycling, motor racing, and 
most of our national sports. 



SECTION B. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 

The Bishop of Calcutta again took the chair in Kensington 
Town-hall. The subject for the day had been announced as 
*' Christian Morality (a) as criticized in the West ; and (h) as 
criticized in the East.'* 

The Bishop of Ossory (Dr. D'Arcy) the author of the paper on ** The 
Ethical Aspect of the Faith," was the first speaker. The world, he said, 
needed above all a great positive ethical teaching. If Christianity could 
offer that, Christianity must remain ; if not, it must perish. Christianity 
fulfilled the great test, that it helped man to live his ordinary workaday 
life, not merely to perform occasional heroisms. It was commonly 
objected that Christianity's ethical teaching was too negative, that in its 
insistence on innocence and purity it ignored the active duties of life, 
that it lacked virility, that it failed in teaching political and social duty, 
and that it was too other-worldly. At certain times, and with certain 
teachers who had not grasped fully the teaching of Christ, these defects 
might be found ; but Christianity could not be made responsible for all 
that had been taught in its name. The charge that Christianity itself 
had these defects could be emphatically denied. Nor did our religion 
convey a vague cosmopolitan idea which was inconsistent with the idea of 
the State and tended to destroy patriotism. Every human and social 
institution, State, Church, or association, so far as it truly aimed at 
uniting the individual with the common good, was a realization of the 
great idea of the Kingdom of God. For example, the splendid patriotism 
of the Japanese might truly be said to be devotion to an ideal — a kingdom 
of God — ^which, because it led the individual to lose himself in the good 
of the whole, was the highest possible application of the supreme 
principle to which that people, in their present circumstances, could 
attain. And could we doubt that their rise as a nation had its plac^e in 
the coming of the kingdom ? Christ's Ethical teaching was of splendid 
virility and developed all the faculties a man possessed. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Rashdall, the contributor of the paper on ** Christianity 
and the Legalistic Religions," defined a legalistic religion as one supposing 
a code of rules promulgated by a supernatural revelation and to be 
accepted simply on authority. Christianity was a religion of the Spirit. 

6 
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It asserted that the human mind could attain to a knowledge of the true 
in religion and ethics, and it required no individual to accept as coming from 
God what did not commend itself to his own reason and conscience. This 
did not imply that there was no value in an historical revelation— 
quite the contrary. Each generation entered into the intellectual inheri- 
tance won for it by the past. Only, in a religion of the Spirit it was 
free to examine the truth for itself. Unfortunately sometimes Christianity's 
progress had been hindered because it had not entirely escaped legalistic 
conceptions. He had seen on a Breton church altar an invocation of the 
Virgin's protection against the malign influences of the stars ; and essen- 
tially similar survivals might be found nearer home. If Christianity was 
to conquer the nations now awaking to the value of Western culture, 
Christianity must show itself the unmistakable ally of that culture, and 
must avoid, in its teaching about the sacraments, the Bible, and the 
universe, anything that might plausibly be represented as an attempt to 
substitute one superstition for ajiother. Had. not the taint of legalism 
been shown in recent utterances on the canon law and the Sunday question, 
and in the allegation that religious instruction was useless when given by a 
teacher who was free to interpret the Bible by the light of his own con- 
science ? Dr. Rashdall went on to say that the thoughtful missionary 
knew theie was a large common element in the moral ideas of all the 
higher religions ; yet the main obstacle to the acceptance of Christianity 
by the adherents of other religions lay in the antagonism of moral ideas and 
of the social systems based on those ideas. The ultimate hope of victory 
lay in the fact that Christianity appealed to the progressive conscience of 
mankind. Even the New Testament could not, without legalism, betaken 
as a guide in all details of conduct. The Christian ideal must be 
continually absorbing, and transforming in the process, ideals of other 
than purely Christian origin ; and must develop for itself, in harmony with 
the fundamental ideas of Christ, new solutions of social and intellectual 
problems. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Whately, of Guildford, argued that the reason why the 
Christian moral system was now considerably questioned was that the 
morality of the Christian religion was rooted in its transcendental doctrine. 

The Rev. T. A. Lacey said that the distinction between a spiritual and 
a legalistic religion could hardly be enforced too strongly. Legalism had 
certainly not been cast out of a Church which preferred to govern itself 
by Courts and law suits. The distinction was not, however, so simple as 
Dr. Rashdall had made it appear. By an inexorable law of human nature, 
spirit must express itself in body. The spirit of liberalism was a glorious 
thing, but could do nothing effectively till it found embodiment, which 
it did, in a miserably inadequate yet necessary way, in a Liberal party. 
(Laughter.) The Christian religion, too, was capable of evaporating, and 
often did, into vapid sentimentality. To avoid that, the freedom of the 
Gospel had to find an embodiment, and found it in the Church. It must 
have some rules, and some rulers. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Southwark said that that day's subject might be 
called the pivot of the whole work of the Congress, and it would probably 
be found that as important things had been said there that morning as 
anywhere else at all. The attempts of a religion to dispense with 
morality, and of systems of morals to dispense with religion, had 
illustrated the enormous importance of putting the two together. In 
attempting to apply the truths of Christianity we must not be hasty or 
shortsighted. As to the criticism that Christian morality was too pale, 
effeminate, or meek, it was enough to point out all the splendid impulse to 
virility given by the courage which, as truly as submission, was a feature 
of the Cross. (Cheers.) 
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The Bishop of Rhodb Island said that morality and religion were not 
only two sides of the same thing, but one #as the inside and the other the 
outside. 

The Rbv. Q. H. Aitken said that Christ's command to " turn the other 
cheek " had been referred to. It ought to be said that the literal carrying 
out of that command had been constantly found to oommend Christianity 
to men perhaps more than anything else, both in the foreign mission field 
and in East London. 

The Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. Herbert Kelly, director of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, the Rev. F. Given Wilson, the Rev. 
H. J. R. Marston, and Miss Constance Jones, of Girton College, also 
took part in the discussion. 

The Bishop of Ossory, replying to Mr. Kelly, wholly denied that 
"pagan virtues were only splendid vices.'* How, for instance, could a 
mother's love for her child be described as a vice ? (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Rash D ALL said he agreed with nearly all that Mr. Lacey had said, 
though probably not with all he meant. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman briefly summed up the debate, which he described as 
most helpful and instructive, and the section adjourned. 

The Bishop of Calcutta left the chair to the Bishop of Exeter 
at the afternoon sitting, in orcjer to open the debate on what may 
be called the Eastern part of the day's programme. 

The Bishop of Calcutta deprecated the use of metaphors implying 
conflict in describing mission work. The missionary had to stimulate the 
vU medicatrix in a patient, rather than to attack an enemy. The heathen, 
however, who came to Christianity came chiefly in spite of their old 
religion, not helped by it. False religions seemed to be screens which 
fallen man held up between his conscience and the appeal of God. The 
educated Hindu often held it up consciously and insincerely, being deter- 
mined not to be converted ; but the missionary had more often to deal with 
an unconscious use of the screen by the masses of the people. They were 
very seldom brought over by argimient, though the subtle influence of 
Christian civilizatibn rapidly dissolved their ideas. It seemed to them self- 
evident that men had existed in previous and would exist in future births ; 
this was the only adeqimte explanation of the inequalities of the present 
life. To them Christian morality was very imperfect, because it almost 
ignored the wickedness of taking life — meaning not human life alone. 
When the Christian spoke of a Saviour and the Saviour's sacrifice Buddhists 
answered that Buddha was their Saviour. The people of Burma and Ceylon 
were a cheerful folk, associating Buddha chiefly with protecting charms, 
processions, and merriment. It would be very sad if we were to take away 
their simple delights. A missionary's great duty was to show them the 
brightness and fulness of joy which Christ had brought and left to his 
people. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. St. Clair Tisdall, who, like the previous speaker, had 
contributed one of the printed papers, compared Christianity point by 
point with the legalistic systems of the East, especially with the Hindu 
caste system and the rigid religious law of Islam. The attempt of 
Mahomedanism to prescribe rules regulating conduct had naturally resulted 
in a system of casuistry like that of the Jesuits. Christianity substituted 
a principle of life for a code of morals, and was the only religion recog- 
nizing the value of the individual in God's sight. When we thought of 
such caste customs as the sacrifice of a widow on her husband's pyre we 
might remember certain social rules known in this country, when a man 
must pay a gambling debt but might leave his tailor impaid. 

(^•~2 
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The Rev. T. Imai said that in Japan Christianity was criticized as too 
individualistic. Christians nftst stick to that characteristic, however, if 
they were to convince the individual of his responsibility before God and 
inspire him with that keen sense of sinfulness which he sadly needed. 
Christianity needed to be further developed in contact with the great 
Japanese idea of the family. He thought also that there was a need of 
some form of prayer for the dead. No intelligent Japanese now denied 
that Christ was the greatest of all moral teachers. If it was true that a 
good many people left their Christianity behind when they went to the 
Far East, perhaps missioners should be sent to the Far East for the white 
men. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Egerton Ryerson gave the substance of a paper by the Rev. 
Chas. Short, of Tokio, who said that the Japanese were trying a highly 
important experiment, attempting to maintain a high morality quite apart 
from religion. If that failed, as most i)eople expected, the code now 
taught, on the Emperor's sole authority, might prove, like the Mosaic 
code, a schoolmaster bringing the nation to Christ. 

The Rev. H. W. Gairdner, of Cairo, and the Rev. Roland Allen 
having described the criticisms passed upon Christianity by Mahomedans 
in Egypt and by Chinese, the Bisnop of New Westminster said that the 
Chinese, of whom there were thousands in British Columbia, were a moral 
people. The Buddhists in Ceylon, he added, in spite of the cheerfulness 
noticed among them, lived in perpetual fear of malignant spirits. Their 
Buddhism, in fact, was not a religion ; their religion was devil-worship. 

The Bishop of Exeter gave a brief closing address. 

SECTION C. 

LAY MINISTRY. 

The Bishop of Stepney presided at the morning session of 
Section C, held at King's-hall, Holborn, when the subject for 
consideration was ** The Rights and Duties of the Laity.'* 

Dr. N. W. Hoyles, K.C, principal of the Ontario Law School, Toronto, 
and vice-president of the Canadian Bible Society and of the Church 
Missionary Society, said that there were many laymen willing to work for 
the Church if there were definite positions they could fill. In every 
congregation men might be found who were capable of assisting in the 
spiritual work of the parish. In Canada Church finances were controlled by 
laymen who by their business experience were specially fitted for the 
work. Laymen took part even in the supreme synod of the Church in 
Canada, and they had also an important voice in appointing the clergy. In 
some parts they had the absolute right of appointment ; in others, before 
exercising the power of appointment, the Bishop was bound to consult with 
the churchwardens and lay representatives, in order to ascertain the wishes 
of the congroga.tion ; in others, as, for example. Nova Scotia and 
Fredoricton, the people in self-supporting parishes had the absolute right 
of election. If no choice were made in a limited time, the right fell to 
the Bishop. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, the second invited speaker, after sketching 
the history of the practice of summoning representative laymen to Anglican 
synods, expressed the belief that the internal constitution of the Repre- 
sentative Church Council would work very well if that body came to be, as 
he hoped it would, a legislative as well as a deliberative assembly. He 
used the words " internal constitution " because the way in which each 
of the three constituent bodies — Bishops, clergy, and laity — ^was con- 
stituted was at least open to criticism. A point which needed discussion 
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by the Congress was how to secure the consultation of the working classes 
and the forces of labour generally for and by Church assemblies. He 
looked to the Church of England Men's Society in this country, and to 
similar bodies elsewhere, both to secure the return of working men and 
to make it easy for them to attend. The Labour party for its own sake 
ought to come into closer touch with religious associations and religious 
questions. Another question was the admission of women. All, he sup- 
posed, were in favour of their admission to parish coimcils, while few 
or none were desirous of seeing them on general synods. Another point 
was the relation of women to diocesan synods or conferences. He hoped 
before long to see their presence admitted as at least an advisable change. 

Dr. C. a. Montague Barlow, L.C.C, referring to the National 
Church Coimcil, said that no one could doubt that the Church Congress, 
with its irresponsible voluntaryism and audacity of discussion, paved the 
way for it. If the Church Congress had its analogy in the present Con- 
gress it was not unfair to compare the Lambeth Conference of Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion, which will meet next month, with the old- 
established Convocations. Why should not the parallel be carried a step 
further ? Why might not this Pan-Anglic€ui Congress and the Episcopal 
Conference pave the way for, and eventually merge in, an authoritative 
duly-constituted council of the whole Anglican Communion in which 
Bishops, clergy, and laity should all take due share ? 

Discussion followed, in which the Bishop of Pretoria, Bishop 
JoscELYNE, the Archdeacon of Halifax, Canon Meredith, Canon 
Brown, Colonel Seton Churchill, Mr. William Hutchings, and 
others took part. 

The Bishop of Stepney, in summing up, said the daughters had come 
to give excellent advice to the mother, and he hoped that the mother 
would accept it. They in England recognized that they could not go on 
in this democratic . age imless they put in the forefront the work of the 
laymen ; but they would have to make it clear that there was to be no 
confusion between civic and spiritual qualifications. He hoped, too, that 
laymen would talk less about their rights and more about their duties. 
He thanked God with all his heart that He had given them the means to 
raise the Church of England Men's Society and bring thousands of men 
into contact with the Church. Speaking of the Representative Church 
Council, the Bishop said it was too largely constituted of admirable but 
ornamental persons of one particular class and apt to be associated with 
one political party. The parish council must be really representative, and 
he hoped that through the Church of England Men's Society that would 
be accomplished. No one, he continued, could say how long the Church 
would remain an Established Church, but their best way to prepare them- 
selves for changes was to spend their time in living and governing them- 
selves as if they were already disestablished. 

At the afternoon session the subject for consideration was 
** Organization and Development of the Ministry of Men.*' The 
Bishop of Stepney presided. 

SECTION D I. 

MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS. 

The subject at the morning meeting at Caxton-hall was the 
** Relations of Governments to Missions," the subject being 
divided into (1) the attitude of British Governments abroad 
towards missions within their territories ; (2) the attitude of the 
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missionary towards Governments abroad— (a) British, (b) of other 
Christian States, (c) of non-Christian States. 

The Bishop of Durham presided, and briefly stated the sub- 
jects to be discussed. 

Sir Charles A. Elliott, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, read 
the first paper, which dealt with India, where missionary effort was at first 
discouraged. The fear of forcible conversion was an element in the 
CAuses which led to the Mutiny. After that period our true policy was 
declared. There was a distinction drawn and observed between Government 
officers, who abstained from the teaching of the natives, and missionaries 
whose special work was proselytlsm. On the whole the Government and 
missionaries worked hand in hand, but officials had to confine themselves 
to administrative work, such as education and sanitation, and had to leave 
religious teaching to Missionaries. Their missionary work in the acqui- 
sition of native languages and the knowledge of native customs had been of 
great service to the Government. In the abolition of Suttee, infant 
sacrifices, and other dreadful customs the missionaries had rendered splendid 
service. But due limitations had been imposed, and no participation in 
local politics was permitted. Unfortunately the relations between 
missionaries and the general European population were not quite as 
friendly as they should be ; there were faults on both sides, and the 
errors were due to want of thought or time rather than to want of 
friendliness. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Mackworth Young, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
discussed the second branch — the attitude of the missionary himself to the 
British Government. There was a time when the officials were in occasional 
opposition to the missionary, but now such collision was of rare occurrence. 
Two questions called for attention — first, the imrest, or, as he should 
rather say, the new India — for a real development was in progress ; and, 
secondly, female education. As to the first, one had to consider the native 
Christians and their aspirations. The Government and the Church were 
responsible for the existing state of things, for the conception of liberty 
had been fostered by both. India's awaking must be met with Christian 
methods and in a Christian spirit. The Bishop of Lahore had sounded this 
note, and the truth had also been realized by the Viceroy. Why had 
the Church of England no Indian Bishop ? The Pan-Presbyterian Assembly 
in Allahabad had elected an Indian for their Moderator over the heads of 
the veteran Scotch missionaries. As to women's education, the heart of 
the people was set upon it, though it was beset with difficulties. There 
a splendid field lay untilled. The missionary colleges — few and far 
between as they were — were the hope of India. The lady missionaries 
were welcome where no other women ventured. Thus could we hope to 
reach the minds and hearts of the native population. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Madagascar (Dr. King), speaking of France, expressed 
his belief that, notwithstanding the public repudiation of Christianity, 
there was still a large element of the Christian spirit. In Madagascar, before 
the French protectorate was created, there was, in virtue of a treaty 
bf^twe^HQ Great Britain and France, full liberty accorded to our missionaries. 
The latter it behoved to keep their proper relations with the authorities. 
There the public prayers, both among the natives and the missionaries, 
for the President of the Republic and the local powers. Loyalty was a 
|irimary duty, and the luxury of denoimcing the Government was a 
jjrivilege or a luxury carefully to be reserved for enjoyment at home. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Reticence was the obvious duty of the missionary, 
who should carefully mind his own business. On the other hand, the 
civil magistrate should do the same — to rule justly. The question of inter- 
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vention between native converts and the magistrate was a difficult one, and 
with reserve and in private remonstrance might sometimes be made, if 
justice required, but not if the interest of the convert merely is concerned. 
(Hear.) 

The Bishop of Likoma (Dr. Trower) said that he lived under four 
Governments. Nyasaland was under our Colonial Office, the British South 
Africa CJompany ruled in North-East Rhodesia, and then there were Portu- 
guese Nyasaland and German East Africa. There were agreements with the 
several Governments, and the former strained relations with the Portu- 
guese authorities had improved and the German officials had shown great 
kindness. In industrial missions it was important to avoid the appearance 
of competition with traders and planters. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. C. H. Stileman, dealing with the third division of the sub- 
ject — non-Christian States — spoke of his experience of Persia. Christianity 
was officially proscribed, but the provincial governors were often friendly 
and even sympathetic. But the Persian governor — like the British pub- 
lican (laughter) — had only his licence for a year, and a tolerant ruler might 
be succeeded by a fanatic. The increased number of Consuls had proved 
very beneficial, and great success had attended the labours of medical mis- 
sionaries. (Hear, hear.) 

The discussion was opened by the Rev. Dr. Irvin H. Correll, who 
treated of the attitude of Japan, which was successively one of hostility, 
indifference, tolerance, and sympathy. The experience of thoughtful and 
travelled Japanese led to the realization of the great power of Chris- 
tianity, and the edict of freedom of conscience had been generally 
welcomed. The efficient work done by native Christians under the Young 
Men's Christian Association did not escape the vigilant eye of the 
Emperor, who made a gift to the work of 10,000 yen — or £1,000. (Hear, 
hear.) The speaker told a graphic story of his successful intervention, by 
which a funeral with Christian rites was celebrated notwithstanding the 
attempt by a local official to enforce the presence of Buddhist priests. 

Archdeacon R. H. Walker described the happy relations existing in 
Uganda between the missionaries of the Church and the civil governors. 
The former were sometimes able to bring the rulers into friendly contact 
with the people. 

The Rev. Dayaprarad Keshar Skinde spoke of the efforts made in 
India, especially in times of stress and famine. 

Miss Mulvaney, speaking as a delegate from Calcutta, hoped that the 
education of the women would fall into the hands of the missionaries who 
began it. (Hear, hear.) 

Canon Farquhar, of Sierra Leone, the Rev. E. H. Etheridge, of 
Mashonaland, Mrs. Herbert Hodges, and the Bishop of St. Albans 
welcomed the note of civil loyalty to the local government, and concurred 
with the policy of non-interference with the administration of justice on 
behalf of native Christians and the careful avoidance by missionaries of 
politics. It was also most satisfactory to hear of the increase of friendly 
relations between the missionary and officials of all kinds. 

The Chairman, in summing up the discussion, said that the friendli- 
ness between the missionaries and the civil authorities was a most 
encouraging element in the present situation. 



RELATION TO NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 

In the afternoon the subject was ** Relation to National Cus- 
toms," and among the speakers were Archdeacon Moule, the 
Rev. H. Pakenham Walsh, and Bishop James Johnson. 
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SECTION D n. 

OPIUM AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Bishop Tugwell of Western Equatorial Africa presided at 
the meeting in the Council-chamber, Caxton-hall, in the 
morning, known as Section D II., when the subjects discussed 
were Opium and Liquor Traffic. Dr. Herbert Lankestei acts as 
hon. secretary of this section. The opening service was con- 
ducted by a native African, Bishop James Johnson. 

The Rev. Professor A. Caldecott, of King's College, and chairman 
of tlie Church Anti-Opium Committee, said the difficulty of speaking 
on the subject was that it was in a state of constant change, though, 
happily, the change was constantly in tlie right direction. But the period 
of ten years promised for the gradual reduction of the traffic did not 
answer the demand for a speedy close, and if the Chinese favoured a shorter 
period, England was bound in honour to follow them. The English had 
simply to do their duty. (Cheers.) He wanted the Indian Government to 
understand that they must not go on cultivating the poppy for ten years ; it 
must stop, and the sort of revenue gained from it must never be looked 
forward to again. Under no circumstances should the annual reduction 
in the import of Indian opium be checked, even though opium reforms in 
China should progress less rapidly than was hoped ; the Indian Govern- 
ment should be in no suspense in this matter. In the Crown Colonies 
the consumption of opium had dangerously increased, and they wanted the 
Government to take the subject firmly in hand. The objections of those 
financially interested had still to be dealt with fairly, but with a firm 
hand. Further, with regard to the International Commission to meet at 
Shanghai on January 1, the Government should be assured of the moral sup- 
port of the country. If the opium trade were stopped in one country, it was 
feared it would break out in another. There must be a general international 
agreement. The Commission would have to go to the root of the matter 
and deal with the production of opium rather than with its sale and con- 
sumption alone. Professor Caldecott also expressed satisfaction at the 
endorsement of the Government policy on this matter by the Opposition. 

Sir Matthew Dodsworth referred to the help of the Noncon- 
formists in the movement, which began about 1874. The Quakers, indeed 
had been its backbone, and had given of their time and money and prayers, 
and now the Church, supported by the Pan-Anglican Congress, should 
stand up and say this thing should not be. 

Sir Mark McTaggart Stewart had for many years felt the import- 
ance of the subject, and now he believed the work and prayer of many 
years were coming to an issue. It was now, or never. There was a strong 
movement throughout China to put down the cultivation of the poppy. 
There were, he feared, only a small number of people cognizant of the 
facts, and they should be educated on the subject. While things were 
going smoothly at present, there was yet a danger that they might 
become slack. They must educate the people. 

The Rev. C. E. Panter described scenes he had witnessed in opium 
dens in Bombay. Opium smoking reduced the people to the condition 
of useless, helpless logs. He hoped this disgrace might be wiped away 
from India. 

The Rev. Mack wood Stevens, North China, referring to the remarks 
that Nonconformists had been the backbone of the movement, protested 
that they shouhi not belittle the Church too rashly ; if the Church had 
been lax at home, it had not been lax in China. Even now, if the time 
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were shortened, it might mean misery and starvation and ruin to hundreds 
of thousands in India. 

The Rev. B. Mather, of North China, and Dr. Lankester having 
spoken, 

The Rev. A. J. Barnbtt, of Hong-kong, said the movement was not 
so much from the Government of China as from the people themselves ; 
students, merchants, and coolies were against opium. The protests that 
suppression would mean a loss of £150,000 revenue to Hong-kong were 
indefensible. Those on the spot said it was not too late ; and the 
stoppage of the trade would mean much to Great Britain, for it would 
maintain the respect of the Chinese. Now was the opportunity. He 
regretted to add that Western civilization was pouring intoxicating spirits 
into China. 

The Bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, said the people were determined 
to put down the opium. He had seen demonstrations against it. 

The Rev. W. Bryan Brown, diocese of Chichester, said the public 
conscience was awaking, but it needed much more awaking. They must 
work to keep public opinion informed. 

Bishop Tugwell said the question was one between revenue and 
righteousness. 

The conference then passed to the discussion of the second 
subject, the liquor traffic chiefly as it affected Western Equa- 
torial Africa. 

Bishop Tugwell, in his opening address, argued that the traffic was 
commercially unsound, socially destructive, and morally indefensible. He 
showed from official reports that, while the revenue from the imports 
of liquor was increasing, the revenue from the imports of useful and 
necessary articles declined, whereas if the traffic were stopped the people 
would purchase cotton goods instead of gin. A trader had told him he 
would welcome a duty of a pound per gallon. The Government collected 
fines in the shape of gin, and this gave the liquor a currency. (Shame.) 
The gin bottle was taking the place of the kola nut, and the import of 
spirits was extending to Northern Nigeria. If England placed a duty of 
half a guinea a gallon on comparatively good spirits at home, why place 
only 4s. on vile Hamburg spirits for Africa ? Moreover, any one could sell 
spirits in Southern Nigeria. 

Dr. C. F. Harford, sometime C.M.S. missionary in West Africa and 
now Principal of Livingstone College, described the trade as one of the 
darkest blots on the fair name of Britain ; there were no native distilled 
spirits, and the liquor introduced was a crude form of potato spirit ; the 
traffic ministered to the ruin of the people. The palm oil and native 
products were paid for by gin, which was degrading the whole social life of 
the people. In Southern Nigeria it was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and last year reached four million gallons. It was useless to throw stones 
at the Congo when we were guilty of, perhaps, a greater iniquity. Britain 
could, if she liked, entirely prohibit the traffic ; Nigeria was one of the 
richest parts of Africa, and would go forward to great prosperity, but he 
feared the Government did not want to restrict the traffic because of 
revenue. 

In the discussion that followed Archdeacon Melville Jones, from 
Western Equatorial Africa, Rev. J. Okuseinde, from the same diocese, 
Bishop James Johnson, Bishop Oluwole, Rev. E. W. George, a 
native African from Abeokuta, and Sir Mark Stewart took part. 

Bishop Tugwell, at the close, said Christian Africans were not taking 
these spirits, and if one ever sold them he was not allowed to the Com- 
munion. Unfortunately, the African was becoming dnmken. There were 
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many drunkards in West Africa, the result, he was sorry to say, of 
contact with the British. A deputation on the subject of the liquor traffic 
was shortly to wait on the Colonial Secretary. 

In the afternoon Section D II. met at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, under the presidency of the Bishop of Shanghai, when the 
general subject of the status of women in heathen and Maho- 
medan lands was discussed. 

SECTION E. 
THE CHURCH'S MISSION IN CHRISTENDOM. 

The Bishop of Perth presided at the deliberations of this 
section, which met again in the Hoare Memorial-hall at the 
Church House, Westminster. 

The subject for the day was ** The Church's Progress in 
(a) India, (b) China, and (c) Japan, as affected by Race Problems." 
Two questions were set— -* * What practical methods can be sug- 
gested by or to the Church for the furtherance of a better 
understanding and attitude of mind on the part of the diverse 
peoples who, in the intercourse of nations, inhabit the same 
country ? " and ** In order to convey a true picture to the 
Eastern mind, is it desirable that Western exponents of 
Christianity should adopt, as far as possible, Eastern customs, 
mode of life, and habit of mind ? " 

INDIA. 

The morning session was devoted to the Church's progress in 
India. 

Canon Westcott, examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lucknow, who 
opened the discussion, said that in India Christianity had come to be so 
closely associated with Englishmen and the people of the West generally 
that the estimate formed of Englishmen had a distinct bearing on religious 
problems. He felt that the missionaries ought to study closely the religious 
thought of the coimtry, gaining a knowledge not only of the classical 
literature, but also the writings of great religious reformers. In the 
teaching of some of them they would find many striking parallels to the 
teaching of the Saviour and the Church, foundations upon which they 
might help Indians to construct a more noble temple for the worship of the 
one true God revealed in Christ. 

The Rev. C. W. A. Clarke, formerly Principal of Noble College, 
!Masulipatam, said the first importance must be attached to the living 
example of the Church's leaders. The ultimate factor in the solution of 
all race problems lay in the simple faithful presentation of a living Christ 
in the words and actions of His followers. An imitative race needed the 
best models to copy, and the models must be imbued with the spirit of 
sympathy and toleration. 

Mr. A. G. Eraser, Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, said a 
great opportunity lay before the Church in her educational missions, which 
must keep close in touch with the thought of the people. The greatest 
care should be taken in the education of the missionaries. 

Dr. E. R. Johnson, formerly Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 
addressing himself to the first question, said that while he knew the importance 
of methods he had a great distrust of them, for they were likely to become 
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fetishes. The success of methods depended on the spirit and temper 
which underlay the whole work and life of the individuals who had to work 
those methods. What they wanted was an intense sympathy. With 
regard to the second question as to the adoption of Eastern customs and 
mode of life, they must avoid unreality. Self-denial to any degree migl^t 
well be adopted, but it must be Western and not Oriental in its principles 
and aims. He trusted that, as one of the results of that Congress, the 
Church might draw together all concerned at home, the societies and others 
engaged in the work, to consider what steps might be taken to unite in 
one common effort to guide their disorganized Christian brethren in India 
into a stable and permanent position as a branch of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church. 

The Rev. S. B. Taylor, late Indian Government chaplain, anim- 
adverted upon the general adoption of Eastern customs by religious 
workers, and said that the natives wanted them to be natural and real, 
Europeans with a message, and they would listen to them. 

The Bishop of Lahore said care should be taken to refrain from easy 
and cheap denimciat ions of Anglo-Indian life. It was not the native, but 
this country which was on its trial. We had to break down prejudices and 
admit Indians to closer intimacy. We were called upon to adapt our- 
selves to some extent to the national trend of thought, and much would 
depend upon the way in which this was done during the next few years. 

The Rev. J. B. Panes (Madras), the Rev. E. F. Brown (Calcutta), 
the Rev. J. C. Cole (Isle of Wight), the Rev. C. H. Pakenham 
Walsh (Madras), the Rev. W. C. Penn (principal of Noble College, 
Masulipatam), and the Rev. A. C. Yorke (Wellington) also spoke, and 
Mr. Walsh caused considerable amusement by saying, " Please do not 
send us any more Keir Hardies.** 

The Chairman, in summing up, said the level of the speeches had been 
wonderfully high, and a meeting such as that compensated them for coming 
such a long way. The discussion seemed to show that we did not under- 
stand the Indian, neither did the Indian understand us, and he would 
observe that the same had been the case in the past between European 
nations. It seemed that the Westerner could not fathom the Indian 
mind or know what was going on underneath the surface in that country. 
What was evidently required there was more education, and especially to 
have good schools for the education of the higher class, so that they 
should not come to this country for enlightenment. Instead of asserting 
that so many thousands of Indians were lost for the want of the knowledge 
of a Saviour, we should leam what was good in their religions. It had 
been advanced that one reason why the Church did not progress in India 
was because it was looked upon as part of the State Government. The 
life of women in India was often hard and cruel, and we had to send there 
the gospel of the emancipation of the sex. There was much yet to leam 
from the people of that country, and instead of condemning them we 
should lead and guide them on Christian lines. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the consideration of 
the subject as it related to China and Japan. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

The Rev. W. G. Walshe, formerly C.M.S. missionary at Shanghai, 
China, opened the discussion, and maintained that missionary methods in 
China required special adjustment in order to adapt them to conditions 
which were unique in modern missionary experience. To a great extent the 
Chinese were persuaded that the foreigner, with all his mechanical skill, 
military prowess, and scientific attainments, was but a " baibarian '* after 
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all, and the missionary's best policy would be to live down that unen- 
viable reputation, and gain for himself and his country a character for 
integrity of purpose, for purity of motive, and nobility of action which 
would command respect and invite imitation. The Christian missionary 
might have much to teach the Chinese, but he would also find that he had 
much to learn from the Chinese, even in the region of moials, and the 
success of his teaching would depend to some extent upon his capacity 
f oi learning. It was imperative that the missionary should refrain from 
all interference in matters of law and policy. 

Dr. L. H. Roots, Bishop of Han-kau, China, described the racial hatred 
tkbt existed between the Chinese, who constituted the vast mass of the 
people, and the Manchus, the governing race. He said that if in the next 
few years the Christian Church in China could gain a reputation for 
bringing about good will between those great racial forces in China it 
would have done more to benefit the people and more to commend it to 
the sober good sense of both those races than in any other way. 

The Rev. F. J. Griffith, missionary at Tai An, in the diocese of Shan- 
tung, North China, said that the present opportunities now presented to 
the Church for progress in China could not be overestimated. 

Mrs. Carus- Wilson also spoke, and the Bishop of Korea described 
the work of the Church in that country. 

Mr. P. Y. Saiki, a delegate from Japan, who was received with 
cheers, said that if they meant by race problems such expressions as 
" Yellow peril "or " Black danger '* he was glad to say that as yet they 
had no such things in the Far East. These ciies were all started by the 
clever sons of the Christian countries against them. In this matter of 
race hatred the Oriental people were all, so to speak, co-sufferers in 
the cause, and such ill-feeling as that lately manifested towards those 
people by Americans and Canadians on the Pacific Coast hindered more 
or less the free course of the Gospel. The vital question before the 
Church was how to convert ancestor-worship to the true worship of God, 
the ancestor of all mankind, and in order to solve this the Chuich ought 
to decide her attitude towards Confucianism and Buddhism, which were 
still the moral basis of all the Far East. The great teachings in these 
religions must be compared with Christianity, and the people so led to 
Christ. 

The Rev. Lord Wiluam Cecil said he would suggest two thoughts — 
How much must Christianity change its clothes before it became a 
truly national Japanese religion ? With regard to that they must at once 
confess that Christianity could never wear in Japan its Western garb. 
Next he would ask them to consider how much of the existing Japanese 
thought and culture must be left, how much destroyed, by Christianity. 
Was there, he asked, any necessity to destroy the beautiful externals of 
Japanese religion? He did not think there was. They should not expect 
these Eastern races to jump into Christianity, our own growth in which 
had been gradual. 

The Rev. John Imai and the Rev. George Wallace, of Tokio, and 
Bishop Awdry, of South Tokio, contributed to the discussion, which 
the Chairman brought to a close. 

SECTION F. 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

The Great Hall of the Church House was crowded in 
every part, many having to stand throughout the sitting, when 
Section F reassembled in the morning to discuss the higldy 
important question of the possibilities of intercommunion. The 
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full title of the discussion was given as follows on the syllabus : — 
** Possibilities of Intercommunion : Steps toward and obstacles 
to intercommunion with other ancient Churches : On their side ; 
on our side. What more could be done ? What are the dangers 
to be avoided ? How far is it possible and wise to open negotia- 
tions with particular Churches ? What are the necessary condi- 
tions for intercommunion (a) in the case of individuals ; (b) 
in the case of Churches ? ** 

The Bishop of Gibraltar presided, and prayers were said by 
Bishop Montgomery, secretary of Section F. 

The Chairman said they were to consider that morning their relations 
■with other bodies, other Churches in Christendom. Our Lord had made 
unity in His Church. It was He who had made the Church oae, and they 
had to-day to proclaim that it was one and to vindicate that unity. But 
there had grown up in Christendom differences and divergences of all sorts, 
differences in regard to faith, discipline, and the like ; and the outcome 
of that was that there was an interruption of communion and there were 
many separated Churches. When they spoke in general terms of a desire 
for unity they had in mind the uniting of the broken communion of 
Christendom. They realized that it was a good thing that the Church of 
Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church had been joined together, 
and they looked forward with hope to the possibility of reunion with the 
many scattered bodies, that they might be drawn back into the mother 
Church to which they rightly belonged. 

Viscount Halifax, the first selected speaker, said that, although it might 
not be granted to them to see the complete realization of their desires in 
regard to intercommimion, they believed that at no distant period those 
desires would be realized under the guidance of God. Having quoted 
Dean Church's words that the temper which desired peace was essentially 
a Christian characteristic, he asked hbw it was possible for any one 
calling himself a Christian not to desire the peace of the Church. Every 
loyal and intelligent member of the Anglican Communion should desire the 
renewal of communion with Rome. They all desired to hasten the day 
when all members of the one Church shall be again united in the external 
bonds of one visible communion. That was the spirit in which he desired 
to speak that day. In the interests of peace he would urge the supreme 
impoitance of defining their terms. In speaking of the Church the Roman 
Catholics had, he thought, often in mind its exterior organization and 
government rather than the Church as part of the mystical body of Christ. 
Members of the Anglican Communion when they spoke of the Church had 
almost always in view the Church, not as it was determined by its outward 
organization, but the Church composed of those sacramental ly united to 
Christ. He would also urge the necessity for accurate and exact theology. 
If members of the Church of England would but realize, what was the 
fact, that Roman Catholics no less than themselves were jealous of the 
sufficiency and completeness of the atoning sacrifice made by Christ for 
the sins of the whole world, and that the whole doctrine of the Mass rested 
upon the sufficiency of that sacrifice, half the difficulties in the way of 
reunion would be removed. He appealed to them to have the courage of 
their opinions and not to be afraid of admitting freely and without grudging 
where mistakes had been made, and in what respect they ought to retrace 
their steps. Was it possible to deny how largely the rights of national 
Churches had been exaggerated ; and in insisting upon the rights of the 
English Episcopate had they done anything like justice to the rights of the 
Apostolic Order ? Members of the Church of England had to face those 
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questions and to ask themselves why the principle of authority in 
spiritual matters had come to be so largely ignored in England, and why 
the obligation imposed by the article in the Creed, ** I believe in one 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church," was so imperfectly recognized 
amongst them. On the other hand, it could not be denied that there 
had been exaggerations on the Roman Catholic side. The experience of 
40 years had shown that Papal infallibility as defined by the Vatican 
Council was neither what its promoters wished or its opponents feared. 
Was it not their duty to witness in regard to these matters ? In the light 
of the considerations they had before them from both sides, they ought 
to be able to deal with the question of reunion. 

The Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft, secretary of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Church Aid Society, said that the Church of Rome was the historic Church 
of Western Europe. The existence of three independent Churches — 
England, Ireland, and Scotland — rightly claiming to be Catholic, was 
a standing proof that the Roman Commimion demanded conditions of 
communion which could not possibly be accepted by the separated 
Churches. The craving for unity was strong, but that could never 
be satisfied by the acceptance of what men in their consciences believed 
to be false, or by the rejection of what they believed to be in accord with 
the mind of Christ. The Church of Rome plainly said to Anglicans, " You 
must accept all my doctrine, adhere to all my ceremony, and embrace all 
my discipline if you are to be united with me." Anglican Churchmen could 
not accept that position, for it involved a surrender of truth. Loyalty to 
truth compelled English Churchmen to remain outside the Church of 
the West. Christian sympathv should bind them to those who held a 
similar ecclesiastical position. From one point of view the Old Catholics 
were a new Church, from another they were the continuation of the Catholic 
Church in their native lands, and it was the duty of the Anglican Com- 
munion to admit Old Catholics to its sacred rites and to watch their growth 
with a tender love. Spain and Portugal were practically untouched by the 
Reformation. Until 40 years ago they never had organized Churches 
separated from the State Church. Now Spaniards and Portuguese had 
their churches, Catholic, Apostolic, Reformed, and Evangelical, called into 
concrete form by love of the Scriptures and by inability to accept 
unlawful terms of communion. The Anglican Communion should be 
ready to help them with brotherly sympathy and encourage them to look 
forward to the day when they may be acknowledged as sister communions 
in lands where Christianity had been identified with error which could not be 
endured by men loyal to the spirit of the Gospel and to the Church of Christ* 

The Rev. R. H. D. Acland Troyte, Chaplain at Pau, in dealing with 
thd question of intercommunion with Rome, said he agreed with the view 
expressed by Canon A. J. Mason in one of the preliminary papers written 
for Section F, that at this moment Rome was best left alone. Nothing 
could surely come from formal negotiations. More harm than good would 
be probably done by them to the cause they all had at heart. It would only 
bring up points of difference and would engender heat and words that would 
not be forgotten. Rome had taken up such a position of superiority, and 
demanded such conditions of surrender from other branches of the Church 
Catholic, that until she herself receded from that position it would be 
worse than useless to make any formal advances towards her. But to 
say that this was not the time to open formal negotiations with Rome 
was not to say that nothing could be done to pave the way for such negotia- 
tions in the future. He urged the importance of the authorities at home 
taking the greatest care in the selection of the men sent out to minister 
to English people in Roman Catholic countries. They must avoid every- 
thing that would tend to engender distnist and suspicion. 
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Mr. W. J. Btrkbeck dealt with the question of intercoramimlon with 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, particularly in Russia, and the Rev. W. J. 
Richards, D.D., formerly Principal of Cottayam College, spoke of the 
efforts towards intercommunion on the part of the members of the ancient 
Nestorian and Syrian Churches on the Malabar Coast, and urged that the 
Anglican Communion in Travancore was helping towards such intercom- 
mimion by treating the members of those Churches with equal friendliness. 

The Rev. A. C. Headlam, D.D., Principal of King's College, the last 
selected speaker, said the first necessity towards realizing intercommunion 
with other Churches was that there should be knowledge of one another, 
knowledge of Church history and knowledge of Church doctrine. It was 
by patient study that the principles of reunion could be worked out. They 
did not want either side to destroy the other, and it was only by the 
deeper study of problems that they could fully understand what had 
hitherto been confused as a result of a one-sided presentation of the 
same truth. They also wanted personal intercourse. As far as his own 
experience went, both in the East and the West, there was the greatest 
courtesy ordinarily shown to the members of the Church of England by 
both Roman Catholics and the Orthodox communities. The more they saw 
of one another and the more they talked to one another the more they 
would realize abetter, truer, and closer communion in the future. The 
two main lessons he wished to emphasize were the imi)erative necessity 
for being tnie to the history and tradition of their own Church, and the 
duty of patience and prayer. It was impossible to do away with the 
barriers which centuries of disunion had erected by a patched-up arrange- 
ment made upon paper. 

The general discussion which followed was brief and unimportant. The 
speakers included the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner, from the diocese of 
Jerusalem, who urged that they should not frighten the members of the 
Coptic Church by any proposals for intercommimion, although he believed 
that if the Copts looked towards any Church for future intercommunion it 
was the Anglican Church ; the Rev. J. Cassels, who said that they must 
strive after unity and not uniformity ; the Rev. Dr. Israel, a delegate 
from Central Pennsylvania ; the Rev. Dr. Biggs ; and Mr. T. Cheney 
Garfit. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in a closing speech, insisted first of all 
upon the great necessity of showing ecclesiastical courtesy to those who 
belonged to other communions. It seemed to him impossible for a Bishop 
or priest of the Anglican Communion to go to any part of the world to 
work without trying at any rate to get into relations of friendly courtesy 
with the heads of the Church in the district in which he was working. 
There were a great many who were desirous of intercommunion being 
brought about with any other Church but the Roman Church. If . they 
were to start with an idea like that, they would really be making a plan 
for intercommunion which would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. On the other hand, he found it absolutely impossible to ent^r 
into the state of mind of those people who talked about St. Peter and then 
jumped over a huge gulf and spoke about the Church of Rome as though 
both meant the same thing. That was a position which to him was un- 
thinkable. 

At the afternoon session the subject for discussion was 
** Possibilities of Reunion," and the particular questions for 
consideration were the same as those dealt with at the morning 
sitting. 

The Rev. Ix)RD William Cecil, said thlit union was in the air. 
Everybody was thinking and speaking of union. But the very talk of 
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that union was in one way a danger. There was a great danger in hasty 
effoi-ts being made for union before the world had reached the appointed 
time. He believed there would be a time when union would be found as 
easy as they now found disunion. There would be a great danger, he 
feared, of Christian imity being further postponed by impiudent efforts. 
There was also the danger of the accentuation of the present division of 
Christendom into two bodies— Catholic and Protestant. If their efforts 
at reimion rested on that condition, he did not hesitate to say that they 
would be further fiom peace than they were at the present day. 

The Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin (Dr. J. H. Bernard), said there 
were four conditions for reunion — common endeavour, common worship, 
common belief, and common discipline. There was no very strong desire 
for unity in Ireland. Disestablishment with them had done little to com- 
pose ecclesiastical or theological differences. 

The Chairman briefly summed up the discussion that followed. 



SECTION G. 

PREPARATION OF THE YOUNG. 

Section G took up the consideration at the morning session 
of the subject of the ** Preparation of the Young for Personal 
Service in the Work of the Church at Home and Abroad.*' The 
bishop of Auckland presided at the morning session. 

The Rev. J. B. Seaton, Christ Church, Oxford, the first invited speaker, 
referring to the first division of the subject, " Habits of Devotion," 
emphasized the importance of confirmation. In preparation for confir- 
mation they should fire the boy with keenness to serve God, and direct 
him in the particular way in which he should serve. The boy should be 
taught to seek to know and to do God's will. He should be brought up 
to ask what it is God wants him to do in his life. He should be taught the 
value of intercession and prayer. 

The Rev. A. A. David, headmaster of Clifton, said if they wanted 
prayer to grow in a boy's mind, they must first plant it there. The 
Catechism, he suggested, did not present in a suflSciently clear and unmis- 
takable form the positive duty of personal service in the cause of Christ. 

The Rev. H. T. Bowlby, assistant master at Eton, urged the importance 
of private prayer among schoolboys, Bible reading, confirmation, and 
Communion. From the first the young should be taught to pray naturally 
in their own words, and also the joy and the power of intercession ; 
not the intercession of the nursery, but intercession as the boy's expe- 
rience widened in the private and public school. 

Canon Simpson (Canada) urged the teaching of the boy to follow the 
vocation to which he felt God called him. If this were done, Canada 
would have fewer inferior doctors and lawyers and more experienced manu- 
facturers and farmers. (" Hear, hear," and laughter.) 

The Rev. A. Curtois, Lincoln, suggested that the boy should be taught 
to use the collect for the week. In using the collect for each week 
the boy was using a different prayer for each week. 

The Rev G. C. West (Grahamstown) wished to enforce the habit of 
spiritual union, combined with regular systematic meditation. 

The Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, Headmaster of Eton, said 
the section had heard of the most deplorable neglect in home and 
school of religious education, which had been going on for a long 
time. One of the grea\ fundamental results of this neglect was 
that if they talked to a young fellow now about work for the Church 
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they had to show him that the people to whom he was to minister were in 
pain or distress, and that if he liked he could make them better. These 
young fellows did not know that the message of Christ was a priceless 
thing. Boys were impressed with the idea that in their own hands they 
had the power to rise. They did not know that the law of our being 
was dependent upon God. They did not understand that their wills 
were weak and that if they were able to get away from open sins they 
fell victims to pride. The whole sense of need which led people to become 
real Christians was wanted in them. He felt grateful to Mr. Seaton. To 
teach the young Christian how to pray and how to communicate— these 
were methods of teaching which in the future would win a great and glorious 
victory. 

The Rev. J. P. Maud, Bristol, said the parochial clergy had their chance 
in the preparation of boys for confirmation. 

Miss H. L. Powell, principal of Cambridge Training College, discussed 
another division of the general question — ** Schemes for Higher Religious 
Education." Her point was that only the most skilled knowledge was 
adapted to simple Bible teetching of the young. She would have a senior 
wrangler to teetch arithmetic and a theologian to teach religion. Systematic 
study must be given in the* school. If left to the home it could not be- 
systematic. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. Cabb, Addington, and Mrs. Wobdswobth, wife of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, concluded the discussion, the latter advancing the 
proposition that the clergy did not help the children of the upper classes 
as they might. 

The Rev. G. T. Manley, secreteuy in the Churdi Missionary Society 
for missionary study, discussed another division of the main subject — 
** Societies for Missionary Study." His leading point was societies to 
acquaint children with the history of the Hves of great missionary heroes 
to inspire them with enthusiasm for mission work. The Church deplored 
the lack of missionaries. Heid she, he asked, used her best efforts to produce 
them ? 

Mr. T. R. W. LxTNT, C.M.S., secretary for work among the young, said 
the study of mission work was being more and more forced upon us, as well 
«• the study of the great fundamented principles which underlay this work. 
It was their business to see that our young people were presented with the 
iaot» of the case for missions while they had their lives before them and 
before they hAd to decide what trend their lives should take. He suggested 
that the clergy should give definite and frequent missionary education to 
■children. 

Miss Ibene Wiobam having spoken of the importance of co-operation 
between parent and parish priest. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton said the question before us, looking 
to developments in China, Japan, and Africa, was whether humanity was 
going to progress on material or spiritual lines. The history of the next 
10 or 20 years would go far to cuiswer this question. 

The Chatrman summed up the discussion. 



PRACTICAL WORK. 
At the €^ftemoon session the subject was further discussed 
under the head of " Practical Work '* in two divisions — 
*' School Missions " and ** Personal Services.'* The Bishop of 
Croydon presided. 

7 
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Friday, June 19. 

The interest in the sittings of the Pan-Anglican Congress 
was well sustained to-day, and in two sections —A and B—the 
discussions were particularly animated. In the former section 
** Capital and Labour " attracted a very large audience to listen 
to Mr. Masterman, Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, and Mr. Summerbell, M.P., the repre- 
sentative of the Labour party ; and in the latter section the 
question of ** Science and Religion " proved to be of such 
interest that an overflow meeting had to be held. 

SECTION A^ 
THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

This section met again in the Albert-hall, when the 
subject of discussion was ** Capital and Labour.*' As the 
speakers included a member of the Government ^.s well as a 
representative of the Labour party, the discussion proved 
particularly interesting, and it attracted a large audience. 
The chair was occupied by the Bishop of Columbia. 

CAPITAL. 

In opening the discussion on this branch of the subject of the 
day, 

Mr. Masterman, M.P., said that the origins of most of the questions 
discussed in that hall came back to one question — the question of the 
creation of a new financial and commercial system which was not opposed 
to but outside of the ordinary Christian ethical obligation. It was not 
capitalists as men that were concerned, but capital as a system, not 
certain rich manipulators of finance, but every one who had saved a few 
poimds and who had, therefore, as an investor, entered the capitalist 
system — a system which was not immoral, but outside the recognized moral 
obligations. There was first the direct influence on political, social, and 
religious desires which might be exerted by being involved in certain enter- 
prises of a doubtful or hazardous character. That must change to some 
extent the estimate of the morality of those enterprises. For example, 
the estimate of the rightness of the general control or development of 
the licensed sale of drink or of servile labour was imconsciously 
influenced by financial interest. More important was the fact that every 
investor was, of necessity, dragged into enterprises with which he was 
altogether unfamiliar and over which he could not exercise any control. 
The man who invested in life insurance found himself immediately involved 
as an investor in brewery debentures ; and the man who left his money as 
a balance at the bank might find himself exploiting subject races under 
questionable conditions in distant parts of the globe. Owing to the quite 
modem developments of the Joint Stock Company and international 
finance, the old demand that the individual should exercise moral 
responsibility for the use of his capital was an impossible demand. Again, 
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if business and commercial competition turned aside from their end to h^ 
influenced by moral considerations, they must inevitably perish. In the 
fight for control between competing railways, if those engaged stopped 
to listen to the prayers of the widow and the orphan, there was not much 
chance of success. It was necessary to recognize that here in the world 
of business was a world outside the direct control of the Christian ethic ; 
and the plea for the softening of the stress of competition, for listening 
to the cries of the fallen, was not very much more effective than the 
plea that people should fight without hurting each other too much. The 
Church had to deal with men of excellent and exemplary private life. The 
great captains of industry, the great accumulators of wealth, were not 
men whom the Church could condemn as men of flagrantly immoral 
character. The very demands made upon them required them to lead the 
life of the medieval monk, on a diet of spinach and soup. They were 
liberal in charity and almost invariably deacons or Sunday school teachers. 
Luxury belonged to the generation that had not accumulated ; and it was 
a luxury passing into ostentation that had almost become a delirium. The 
Church must condemn such luxury, but how could it denounce the mere 
accumulation of wealth in large masses any more than the daily 
accumulation practised every day by most people in a small way ? 
Commercial success was an end in itself and could not be made a means to 
an end. If the director of a great public company engaged in this com- 
mercial warfare allowed himself to be deflected by moral or immoral 
motives, he must come to collapse. Revenge was as dangerous for him 
as passion. It was a world by itself, controlling and influencing men of 
whom it had no knowledge. The flotation of a company in London might 
effect total ruin for a body of men on the other side of the globe to 
whom the floaters had no sentiment except that of benignant indiffer- 
ence. In one case, an industry would be run so as to observe high standards 
of life for the workers, because it was commercially advantageous to do 
so. In another case, low standards producing intolerable conditions would 
be observed, not because the promoters desired them, but because they 
were the economic condition of the industry. The situation reminded one 
of the old Greek view of the control of the ancient Gods, detached, 
passionless, inappeasable, whose indifference seemed sometimes more 
intolerable than cruelty. It was an indifference which might become 
caprice like that of Caliban's, in letting 20 creatures march by unhurt and 
destroying the twenty-first — " loving not, hating not, just choosing so.*' 
Was this system to be allowed to stand apart, or could any effort be 
made to b' ing it within the Christian ethic, or to draw certain ethical 
boundaries within which it might carry out its non-moral functions ? The 
preaching of individual responsibility had been tried. There was a sort of 
idea that while 4 per cent, was a Christian investment, 8 per cent, was 
a little doubtful and 15 per cent., like a work of supererogation, partook 
of the natu e of sin. But there was much to be said for exactly the 
reverse point of view ; for when the whole of the middle-class investors 
wrote to the papers protesting against the demands of the railwaymen, it 
was not because they had investigated the demands, but because dividends 
had fallen so low that the shareholder said he could not afford to pay a 
living wHge. The sweating investigations conducted by the House of 
Commons luid shown that where the evil was greatest there were numbers 
of entire!} moral and Christian employers who held that higher wages 
were incdupf.tible with any dividend of less than 8 per cent. Then, while 
opini(m nj^i.rded a tobacco trust as tolei*able, a beef trust was seen to 
be more q e^tionable and a bread trust was denounced from the pulpits. 
Was it |)» ssible that through the collective action of the whole com- 
munity timulated and moralized by the Christian Church, certain 
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l>ound«rie« should be establiflhed of moral obligation and ethical oontrol 
beyond which the non-moral manipulations of capital should be permitted T 
In regcurd to slavery and the minimtun wage, that boundary had already 
been established. But it would be unwise to nag at the rich or at capital, 
or to preskch individual responsibility at the capitalists. It was not the easy 
method, but the hardest of all that he was suggesting. The Church was 
wrestling not with flesh and blood, but with principalities and powers— a 
great inert S3rstem which demanded far more intelligence and capacity to 
control than the individuaL . Without that oontrol of the material by the 
spiritual elements of the world no intelligible society could for any long time 
endure. (Cheers.) 

Pbofessob R. M. Bubrows said that it was well to remember that we 
were all capitalists now— even the members of co-operative societies,friendly 
societies, and trade unions. Indeed, a fighting trade union that kept money 
on deposit at the bank was a capitalist whose moral responsibilities were of 
an GM^ute kind. These great investing corporations had their money all over 
the world, and owing to the manner in which the money was being used men 
and women were leading wholesome, happy lives or sordid and miserable 
ones. We could not wash our hands of the blood of the oppressed. Such 
considerations should vitally affect our attitude towards industrial reform. 
Our action, too, cotild not be limited to our own country, for capital knew no 
boundaries. We could not know that our money was not implicated in that 
most terrible of terrors — the Red Rubber of Congo. But a strenuous 
interest in industrial reform did not cover the groimd. What was the duty 
of the shareholder T There were some businesses which the sensitive man 
wotild avoid. There were some businesses notoriously evil and others as 
notoriously upright. In the eyes of Christians there shotild be no assets like 
honour and justice. But most businesses ceuaie under neither category of 
good or evil clearly — such, for example, as that of a railway company. There 
the shareholder should always inquire and sometimes object, and not allow 
conscience to be deadened by investments. We were accustomed to hold 
that the great landlord or private employer had responsibilities for the moral 
and spiritual well-being of the localities where their estates or works were 
plekced. But what of the district where the only employer was the joint 
stock comp£tny — that new form of the absentee landlord ? (Cheers.) Was 
it not the duty of every Christian who received dividends from a concern in 
remote parts to see that a reasonable proportion went bcick for the moral 
and spiritual needs of tl)ose parts 7 (Cheers.) Many well-to-do Christians 
subscribed little to purposes of national scope, and thought that they did 
their duty if they relieved cases of glaring distress in the places where they 
lived. But those places where they chose to live — the congested areas of 
wealth — stultified any such charity. The power to give was in excess of the 
local needs. Asia, Africa, and America were constantly sending over divi- 
dends to this coimtry ; but the tithe of Christian charity which was their due 
was not always sent back. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cr. H. V. Jenkins (Australia) urged that capital could not be con- 
sidered as an abstrekotion apart from the individuals who controlled it, and 
whose virtues and imperfections it refiected. In Australia the cs^taUst 
was being squeezed out to make the Labour party capitalists. (Laughter.) 
After all, while the rich man had enormous power for good, his power of 
doing evil was much more limited. If it wa» always assumed that the 
capitalist's intentions were evil, he might not trouble to live up to the 
higher stcmdard to which otherwise he would be anxious to conform. 

Canon H. S. Hoijland said that the most rem€urkable thing about 
poUticcJ economy was that it changed so. We had thought, that we wece 
in the presence ol a world of rigid austerities that would go on oi its 
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own momentum. But it was not so, fiuid the curious thing was that the 
scientist oould never prophesy what the changes would be. Capital, which 
used to be purely individualistic, had more and more deindividualized 
tself. At first severely competitive, it had discovered the waste of the 
competitive system, and was endeavouring to undo it. Then this capital,, 
which denounced all interference with the market, was now setting up 
large controls and arrangements of the markets. The mere scale of the 
transactions had brought about these changes in capital. The enormous 
scale on which its operations must be ceurried on to control markets had 
broken down the individualism and the personal element in commerce. It 
had delocalized itself, too, and thereby dehumanized itself. It had becomo 
a large abstraction, and also it had become cosmopolitan. It was every- 
where and anywhere, and the only people who did not know where it wu« 
were the shareholders. Capital was now a sort of electric ether €is sensitive 
as a woman, always in a panic or in a fit of delirious happiness. It became 
harder and hcurder to see how many people were concerned in the creation 
of capital, for the apparent controllers were dependent on a vast, world » 
wide apparatus to the working of which millions contributed. Men worked 
all day to provide the information that the man who pressed the button 
used for five minutes. These men were not the greatest of the earth. He 
had been told that they had a sort of instinct like that of the homing 
pigeon, and, without being able to say how or why, they knew in what 
direction money was moving. But as capital had been dehumanized, the 
State had had to come in more and more to regulate its working. Beside 
this abstract, unhuman, impersonal, cosmopolitem capital was labour, which 
4iad gained its political freedom to find that it had no industrial independ- 
ence, because it had no control over all that constituted its means of 
production. Because labour was utterly dependent on capital it demanded a 
voice in saying how that capital should be used. The only power by which 
labour had been able to face this enormous force was trade unionism, and 
there was a large world outside the reeich of trade unions. Therefore the 
power of the municipality and the State must be brought in. How could 
capital be moralized to serve the welfare of the whole ? All who valued 
human liberty as the primal heritage of life would feel the trouble of this 
industrial anxiety, and would feel a little fired by this industrial hope. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson (Leicester) said that modem statesman- 
ship must find the solution by which the two antagonistic interests of 
industry could be reconciled. It was no longer the rights of man that were 
raised, but the right to work, the right to live. Land, water, factories, and 
all the instruments of production were now monopolized. Political 
without economic liberty was not enough for the worker, and that meant 
national control of the great means of life. 

Mr. C. RoDEN Bttxton urged that the Socialistic solution held the 
field, while the Rev. C. H. S. Matthews stood up stoutly for the Labour 
party in Australia. Mr. H. F. S. Grimwade (of Australia), on the other 
hand, condemned Socialism, with which the Labour party was bound up, 
as being destructive of the home. Other speakers followed, and 

The Chaibman, in summing up, said that people in this country who 

received dividends from distant colonies ought to return some part at least 

to uphold the work of the Church. Legislation had not the^last word^on 

this subject of capital. That belonged to a higher power, ruling over 

' capital and labour alike, whose word the Church must set forth perpetually. 
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LABOUR. 

At the afternoon sitting the topic of discussion was ** Labour/' 
The Bishop of Glasgow occupied the chair. 

The Chairman said that in many ways this question was one of the 
most urgent of the day, and one of the most difficult aspects of it was 
that, although the interests of capital and labour were identical, yet at any 
particular point of the battle they were apparently opposed. 

Dr. N. W. Hoyles, K.C. (Canada), said that this Congress did not 
want to deal with abstractions. The object of its discussions must be 
to touch the hearts and consciences of Christian men and women and to 
provide an inspiration for life and conduct. In Canada, when any 
Government contract was given, the Department of Labour prepared 
schedules of wages for the various trades engaged, and those schedules 
became a part of the conditions of the work. The tenders were made on 
the basis of these schedules. Such officially determined rates of wages 
were applied to the construction of the new trans-continental railways in 
which the Government was concerned. The Lemieux Act was passed to 
facilitate the settlement of disputes where the public service and utility 
were concerned. It provided for the compulsory investigation of a dispute, 
and forbade either party to take any overt act of hostility until the 
investigation had taken place. If the parties could not be brought together, 
a report by Commissioners was made to the Government, public opinion 
was brought to bear on the party in the wrong, and it was difficult to 
resist that pressure. There was an unemployed problem in Canada, largely 
owing to the system of assisted emigration. 

Mr. SuMMERBELL, M.P., said that he was the son of a Socialist and a 
member of the Church of England. Wherever one looked to-day it was 
seen that labour was discontented, and the causes of that discontent were 
not always understood. Out of a population in these islands of 43 millions, 
20 millions were always poor, and 12 millions were always on the 
verge of starvation. (Cries of ** No.") He emphatically said " Yes." 
There were also one million unemployed. Let those who never lacked a 
dinner think of the feelings of this million of unemployed, and they would 
recognize that the unemployed problem was the most urgent of all 
for a Christian community to-day. He believed in the good old Book 
which said ** The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." There 
was a march of unemployed boot and shoe makers the other day, and 
at the same time there were millions of persons wanting boots and shoes. 
Labour had a great grievance against society in regard to the distribution 
of the national wealth. Out of 1,710 millions nearly one-half was taken 
every year by five millions of the population. There were four millions 
of people living in overcrowded conditions. From the Christian stand- 
point every one ought to rise up against the one-room tenement. (Cheers.) 
There were 100,000 preventible deaths mainly from bad housing ; the infant 
mortality was terrible ; and in this City alone there were 12,000 hungry 
children in the schools and no less than 33,000 wandering children of the 
slums. Probably before this year was out Parliament would have faced 
the fact that now there were fewer men employed on the land than there 
were 60 years ago. If that gathering could but realize what the demands 
of labour were a wonderful change might be effected in the next five years. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Canon Reginald Stephen (Australia) expressed his sympathy with 
nearly all that Mr. Summerbell had said, although he came from a country 
in which such a speech would have been almost impossible. The Labour 
party in Australia moulded and directed legislation on all the subjects 
which concerned their welfare. There was no country in the world -v^ere 
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there was a nearer approach to social justice. The eight-hour system was 
firmly established and was found beneficial. Old-age pensions were in 
successful operation ; sweating had been almost abolished ; and a very 
hopeful attempt had been made to put an end to strikes by means of 
wages boards. The higher wages given improved the quality alike of the 
worker and the work. An industiy which could not afford to pay 
decent wages ought to go. But no means of dealing with the old and slow 
woiker had yet been discovered* There was a danger, too, that the men 
might repudiate unpopular decisions by the wages boards. The more 
highly organized the system, the greater the strain on character, and the 
need for the Christian Church. (Cheers.) 

Sir Qeorge Livesby (of the South Metropolitan Gas Company) said 
that he represented both capital and labour. They could not be separated, 
but the conditions between them were as unhappy as they could well be. 
As to the remedies. Socialism would be the end of everything ; and no 
practical suggestion had been made of a better state of things than the 
present. He put no trust in Parliaments. The ignoramiises who passed 
Acts of Parliament could not see beyond the end of their noses, and found 
that their Acts had the results exactly the opposite of what was intended. 
Conciliation and arbitration were as useless as legislation. The only course 
was to make capital and labour partners. 

Canon Walter Williams (of North Queensland), Bishop Hamilton 
Batnes, the Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson, the Rev. H. J. Hughes, the 
Bishop of Grantham, and others continued the discussion. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said that the Canadian method of 
investigating bills of quantities to fix wages before letting the contract 
was a most valuable new departure. It was worthy of consideration 
whether any trade ought to be allowed to continue that did not provide 
a living for its workers. We were being held back because people would 
not retain a calm judgment in dealing with social problems. The mere 
mention of Socialism frightened many persons. If the other man's 
remedies seemed to be those of a quack, was there not an injunction to 
suffer fools gladly ? (Cheers.) 



SECTION B. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

The interest in the proceedings of this section at Kensington 
Town-hall reached its highest point to-day, when the question 
of science and religion was discussed. The large hall was 
crowded long before the Bishop of Exeter took the chair, and 
even the smaller hall, where the Bishop of Bombay presided at 
an overflow meeting, could not hold all who attempted to enter. 
Mr. Searle, who described his paper as concurred in by 
other scientific men whom he had consulted, was the first 
speaker at this section, whom the audience would not allow 
to stop when his time was up. 

Mr. G. F. C. Searle, F.R.S., of Cambridge University, lecturer in 
experimental physics, read the first paper on " The Modem Conception of 
the Universe." Some persons, he said, had not grasped the distinction 
between a hypothesis and a fact, and were in danger of supposing that 
great questions were settled by the pronouncements of whatever speaker 
happened to be popular. After illustrating the extraordinary complexity 
of nature by reference to a milligram of radium, which could give off 
80,000,000 separate particles every second for millions of years, he said 
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that all the molecules in the universe were so linked together as to 
form but a single system. The scientific facts indicated that both the 
plan and the energy of the universe came from the same source. The 
evidence of the unity of the universe led to the conclusion that it was 
the work of a single Creator, and that the energy in the universe was His 
gift. If there was no motion in the universe, we could set no limit to it» 
age, past and future ; but modem investigations showed such a view to be 
untenable. While the total amoimt of energy remained unchanged, there 
was a progressive diminution in its availability, and when the further dis- 
tribution of energy ceased to be possible the universe would be physi- 
cally £tnd chemically inert ; in other words, dead. Tracing the operation 
of physiccd laws backward, we found greater and greater availability of 
energy ; but there was a limit to this process, for the total sum of energy was 
limited. Only a finite number of years had elapsed since the creation of the 
universe. Between life and matter there was evidently a profoimd difference. 
Life involved individuaJity of a kind not possessed by a molecule. The life of 
an individual preserved its identity, though the body which it controlled waa 
never composed of the same molecules for two minutes together. Experi- 
ments led to the conviction that in the present order of things the linking 
of life with matter could only arise from the action of living orgemismi^, and 
thus we reached the conception that living organisms did not appear on 
the earth as the unaided result of actions between mere molecules. The 
conclusion was that the first li\ing organisms were created. What happened 
to its hfe when an organism died was a quest ion to which phyi^ical or chemical 
science gave no answer, for life evaded the measurement and analysis of 
those sciences. The power of free-will was of great significance, for the 
effects of a single act of free-will extended through all space. Al' the 
impressions received by man's consciousness were undoubtedly phenomena 
occurring in the universe. Among them were the demands of conscience, 
the sense of temptation, and the knowledge of yielding to it, the poMer of 
prayer, and the consciousness of answers to it, and man's other spiritual 
experiences. It woi^Id be strange indeed if spiritual things were not sub- 
ject to laws, though it was to be expected that these laws would differ from 
those obeyed by inanimate matter, just as free-will differed from gravita- 
tion or chemical affinity. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Db. F. R. Tbnkant, rector of Hockwoid and lecturer on the 
philosophy of religion in Cambridge University, gave a summary of his 
paper on * * The Faith and Science.* ' It was imfair, he said, to attribute to 
Christianity the antagonism of certain Christians to unwelcome truth. 
This was due rather to a universal failing in human nature, of which 
numberless examples might be pointed out in the scientific world. The vast 
majority of competent theologians no longer regarded the Bib'icai cos- 
mology as divinely reveled scientific truth, and attempts to prove that 
it was so were futile and mischievous. (Hear, hear.) Scientific men, too, 
ought to cease from regarding the Christian faith as in emy way incom- 
patible with their knowledge. They could be challenged to produce one 
verifiable physical fact incompatible with any tenet essential to Christian 
theism. (Cheers.) The Christian Church had to drive home tho truth that 
Christianity was not at wax with science, and that, if representatives of 
science attacked Christianity, they were fighting no longer patriotically 
lor their own rights, which had been usurped, but only as aliens and hirelings 
under a banner for which they hnd often expressed profound contempt. 
Cheers.) 

Dr. Woods-Smythe, of Maidstone, argued in detail that the de»orip- 
tion of the Creation in Genesis was strictly in harmony with science and 
evolution. It was neither myth nor allegory, but genuine history. 
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Dr. Habt, dean of Denver, Colorado, also held that no fact stated in the 
Bible was in contradiction to real science. If he found an untrue word in 
the Bible it would discredit that on which we relied for salvation. (*' No, 
no,") The Bible should be studied with common sense. (Hear, hear.) If 
the higher critics and people of that sort were going to populate heaven he 
did not want to be there. (Laughter. ) 

The Rev. E. McCltjbe, of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, pointed out that matter was not now looked on as necessarily 
permanent, nor was the atom any longer regarded as the uUima thule of 
investigation. We seemed to be on the verge of a discovery which might 
modify all our views of the revelation of God. We should wait, and not 
dogmatize. Science and religion appesured to be like two converging lines 
of railway which wotild pre8e>ntly unite. 

The Rev. T. A. Lacbt repudiated with all his force the apologetics of 
Dr. Woods-Smythe and all his kin. (Cheers.) If it could be proved that 
the modem discoveries of geology and biology had been anticipated in 
Genesis it would be disastrous, tending to divert men's minds from the true 
to a false and imaginary meaning of Scripture. (Cheers emd signs of 
dissent.) He protested also against the breezy apologetics of Dean Hart. 
(Loud cheers. ) For any man to say that he had examined all the statements 
in the library of ancient Hebrew literature contained in the Bible and 
found them all true would be bold enough ; and if he went on to stake 
his belief in Christianity on the non-occurrence of a single inaccurate state- 
ment he was not a Christian. (** Keep to the question.") He entirely 
agreed with one of Dean Hart's statements that the Bible should be studied 
with common sense. (Cheers.) 

Propessob Westbopp Roberts, of Trinity College, Dublin, who said 
he taught science in the morning and theology in the afternoon, said he had 
found a materialistic Monism, based on Haeckel, popular among Durham 
miners. What passed for science was, however, often a combination of 
science with extraordinary metaphysical theories. Evolution could not be 
understood without postulating the directing hand of a personal Qod. 

Canon Mxtbbay, of Winnipeg, Lieutenant-Colonel Mackinlay, Miss 
E. WiQBAM, and Miss Maynard, of Weetfield College, also took part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Searle, who was again loudly cheered on rising to reply, said it was 
a cruel libel to say that scientific men were naturally inclined to disbelief. 
In the physical laboratories of this country probably a larger proportion of 
active Christian men cotild be found than in any kind of business. This 
was, perhaps, owing to the fact that these men had been familiar with 
science from their youth ; it had not come to them with the upsetting force 
of something new. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Exeter, in closing the debate, said that the divergence 
they had been considering was often due to an incompatibility of temper 
between men who lived their lives almost in different worlds. In the very 
highest minds, however, both on the theological and on the scientific side,, 
this incompatibility showed a marked tendency to decrease and even to 
disappear. (Cheers.) 

The main hall was again crowded in the afternoon, when the 
discussion was resumed under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
Ossory. The Archbishop of York also occupied a seat on the 
platform. 

Sir Dyob Duckworth, the author of the first paper on ** Science and 
Christian Faith," said he did not think the statement ttbi tres medid, ihi 
duo athei, was true nowadays. Some people, he said, of honesty and high 
attainments, seemed to be kept from the faith by a mental condition akin. 
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to colour-blindness. Some had never thought seriously about the matter, 
but cultivated in themselves the doubts which they heard others express. 
There were also many who professed to know something, but were simply 
igiK>rant. All these varieties of doubt the Church had to meet. Faith was 
not inherited. Man had to seek it ; to put himself in the attitude to receive 
it, and to try the Christian life. (Cheers.) 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was the author 
of the next paper, but Professor Caldecott explained that this was a 
very busy week in the academic world, and Dr. Schiller had asked him to 
give a summary of the paper. Both science and religion, the writer said, 
arofie from the weakness of human nature — science because men felt them- 
selves ignorant, and religion because they were conscious of sin. A certain 
amount of faith was necessarily prior to science as well as to religion. 
There was not much scope for dispute as to the subjective demand of most 
men — the " God " who satisfied the normal religious instinct. He must 
have unity of purpose, goodness, a nature which could enter into union 
with man, and a readiness and desire to enter into union with suffering 
man. Christianity alone took this ideal quite seriously, in the full 
splendour of its poignant paradox. There was something symbolical in 
Christianity, but its special ground was historical — Christ. Only a suffering 
God could save a suffering world; for sympathy meant suffering with 
others. In conclusion, Dr. Schiller urged that both science and religion 
were the expression and partial satisfaction of human needs ; both should 
be directed towards further achievements ; and the form of religion which 
realized this most clearly would be the religion of the future. 

Dr. Beveridge, of Aberdeen, repudiated the claim made on behalf of 
religion that it was based on a special mental illumination apart from 
evidence. It was this claim which specially revolted the modem scientific 
mind. Whatever faith was, it was not the acceptance of anything on 
insufficient evidence. (Cheers.) It was for a rational as well as simple 
justification of faith that we were looking. He argued that unless man was 
absolutely alone in organic life and in contrast with the rest of creation, 
there must exist realities, entities, in which he would find satisfaction and 
the goal of his being. We were entitled, from all our knowledge of organic 
life, to say that what satisfied a real instinct must itself be a reality. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. F. C. Kempson, Demonstrator of Anatomy at Cambridge, 
replied to the allegation that comparative anatomy showed the mind to be 
a function of the brain. * 

The Rev. George Harford, of Liverpool, said it was time that a 
careful inductive inquiry into the nature of man in connexion wiUi 
religious influences should be authorized and organized in the Church of 
England. 

The Rev. R. C. Faithfull, the Rev. C. A. Sadler, a representative of 
the South American Missionary Society among the Indians of Chile, the 
Rev. Herbert Kelly, and Professor Westropp Roberts continued the 
discussion. 

The Chairman pointed out that while Dr. Schiller, the great teacher of 
the newest thing in philosophy, had said that reason was based on faith, 
and Dr. Beveridge had said that faith was based on reason, they were never- 
theless in profoimd agreement. Surely the imderlying truth was that faith 
and reason were essentially the same. The fimdamental question was. What 
could man trust to satisfy his deepest needs ? Science satisfied the needs of 
the intellect ; the needs of the soul were only satisfied by something other 
and greater. (Cheers.) 
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SECTION C. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CHURCH FINANCE. 

The Bishop of St. David's presided at the morning session in 
Section C, held in Holborn Town-hall, when the subject for 
discussion was '* Church Finance, its Organization and Manage- 
ment, Especially the Finance of Training, Maintenance and 
Superannuation of the Clergy and Lay Ministers.'* 

The Bishop of Islington, the first invited speaker, hoped that increased 
consideration would be given by Churchmen to the subject of Church 
finance, and incited^hem to give according to their means towards the upkeep 
of the Church and maintenance of the clergy. If every communicant were 
to contribute Id. a week the Church would have at its disposal £541 ,000 a 
year ; if they gave Is. a week the Church would have from this source more 
than six and a half millions sterling a year. Speaking of the dearth of 
candidates for ordination, he urged that an abundant supply could be 
obtained from among the sons of the clergy if funds for their education 
were provided. It was not right to put upon the Bishop the burden of 
raising funds for providing the necessary training for selected candidates. 
He urged that at Ember season the necessity of contributing towards the 
maintenance of the Church should be brought prominently before all 
Church people. 

The Rev. J. P. Maud, vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, said that a 
very large proportion of those who habitually enjoyed the Church's 
ministrations never contributed anything towards the Church's upkeep. It 
was the failure to realize a corporate responsibility, together with the 
absence of any combined action by the Church, which was the real root of 
the trouble. The outstanding needs seemed to be a sufficient supply 
of men, the efficiency of those engaged in ministry, and an adequate 
supply of funds to train, maintain, and pension the workers engaged 
in the Church's service. These could be secured if the whole body 
recognized that a sufficient supply of men was essential ; if the whole 
body were determined to secure efficiency by taking into its own hands 
the selection of those whom its appointed experts were satisfied were the 
very best procurable, and if each member of the body were prepared loyally 
to share the responsibility of providing adequate money supplies. In a 
word, for individual action they must substitute corporate action. 

The Dean of Edinburgh urged that it was quite as important to 
pension off the clergy who were no longer fit for work as it was to provide 
them with an adequate income while working. In pensioning clergy it was 
obviously wrong to do so at the cost of their successors in office. In 
Scotland they had an Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund which offered a retiring 
allowance of £80 to every clergyman, be he an incumbent or an assistant 
curate, who had completed 20 years* service in the Church. He could claim 
it as his right when he attained the age of 70 and retire, or if he were 
medically certified at an earlier age to be incapacitated by physical or 
mental infirmity. The income of the fund was partly derived from an 
assessment on every congregation of 1 per cent, on the gross official 
stipends of its clergy. If congregations failed to pay the assessment it was 
deducted from the grants payable from central funds, in which case it fell 
as a burden on the clergyman himself. So the security for receiving this 
assessment lay really in the central funds of the Church. 

Mr. S. McBee (New York) believed that if financiers of genius in 
communion with the Church were given a place in co-operation with the 
priesthood there would be a great transformation in the financial position. 
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The BuHOP of Bendioo expretsed the astonishment he felt after seeing 
England's splendid churches and pleasant parsonages that the Church was 
at times in financial difficulties. The Bisrop of Glasgow said that his 
Cathedral gave £1 outside to every £1 it spent on itself. The Bishop of 
Perth (Western Australia), who mentioned that they paid their clergy 
monthly from a central fund, said that * * to speak for five minutes after 
coming 10,000 miles wasn't good enough for anything." Hsad Dbaoonxss 
Babkbb urged that the providing of funds for the training of women should 
also be considered. The Bishop of Frbderikton, Canon Petit, and the 
Rev. M. C. Bickersteth also spoke. 

Canon Bttixook-Webstee, honorary secret€«y of Section C, opened 
the discussion. He said that it had been decided that the day after the 
Congress ended the General Committee and the divisional secretaries should 
meet to consider how the lessons and inspirations of the Congress could 
be utilized, and to make some forward movement. He thought he was 
revealing no secret when he said that the sub-committee which had been 
preparing the agenda for that meeting had set down in the forefront of its 
proposals a recommendation for a church finance scheme. It depended 
really on that morning's meeting whether or not that item remained on the 
agenda paper ; the speakers must speak with a strong, clear, united voice. 

The Bishop of St. David's, in summing up, said he understood that the 
speakers and the meeting were in favour of a general scheme for a board of 
church finance, and therefore he would put it on record that the meeting 
was solid at the back of those who were moving in the matter. 

ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINISTRY OF 

MEN. 

At the afternoon session, presided over by the Bishop of 
Stepney, the " Organization and Development of the Ministry 
of Men " was the subject for debate. Its sub-title was ** The 
Union of Men's Societies and Brotherhoods in the Anglican 
Church." 

The Bishop of Auckland made a practical suggestion. There was now,, 
he said, in the Providence of God, a man trusted by men all through the 
Anglican Commimion, a man dowered with singular gifts capable of meJdng 
{or union, the honoured chairman of the Church of Engl£tnd Men's Society, 
the Bishop of Stepney. He suggested that they, the men of the Pan- Anglican 
Congress, should ask the Bishop of Stepney if he wotild give up some 
months next year or the year after, and undertake a tour, a sort of Men's 
mission, if not throughout the whole Anglican Communion, at least through 
the British Empire. He would be welcomed wherever he went by men of 
all shades of thought and colour. He guaranteed him in New Zealand a 
welcome warm, cordial, enthusiastic, and grateful. 

Dk. a. Leeper (Melbourne) suggested that the federal principle of the 
Mothers' Union and of the Girls' Friendly Society should be extended to 
men's organizations and a world-wide Anglican Men's Society be formed*^ 
The Young Men's Christian Association, though pre-eminently noble and 
successful, without being against them, could hardly be said to be for them. 
It was parallel rather than on a line with them. The deeply -felt need for 
organized lay work in this country brought into being the Church of 
England Men's Society under the auspices of the late Archbishop Temple. 
Its success justified it in enlarging its scope. It should now aim at the 
incorporation or affiliation of all the smaller societies throughout Anglican 
Christendom, that their work might not be destroyed, but fulfilled. What 
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an epoch in their Church history would be marked by this great Congress 
if out of it were to arise the fair edifice of a federation of Anglican lay- 
men, as widely extended as the English speech, a federation imiting aU ranks 
and classes in the bonds of a Christian brotherhood, and inspiring all its 
members with a burning zeal for the Kingdom of God. 

Dk. C. Sansom (Pretoria) spoke of the work of the Church of England 
Men's Society, and cMlvocated the formation of a world-wide federation 
of laymen. Blr. A. M. Haddsn described the work of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in America, the coun(»l of which hcMl appointed a committee 
to receive suggestions for the formation of a world-wide federation. 

The Abchbishop of the West Indies, the Bishop of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, the Bishop of Fsbderikton, Eabl Nelson, the Bishop of Utah, 
Mr. Allen Abmitaoe, the Rev. C. H. Paxenham Walsh (Madras), and 
others took part in the discussion. Difference of opinion was expressed as 
to the advisability of the amalgamation of the Church of England Men's 
Society and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, members of the latter body 
being loth to give up their separate existence. 

The Bishop of Stepney, in summing up, said that he thought there was 
a possibiUty of mutual co-operation between the Church of England Men's 
Society and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew once they understood that 
neither society wished to absorb the other. He hoped the sub-committees 
of the two societies would be able to promote an understanding, suid that 
at any rate they would be able to commend the members of one society to 
another. Ultimately he hoped they would be able to organize a conf wence 
of laymen throughout the world. 



SECTION D I. 
STRATEGIC PROBLEMS. 

In the Caxton-hall the morning sitting w€is devoted to the 
consideration of Strategic Problems, and the chairman was the 
Bishop of Derry. There was a very large attendance. 

The first reader was Canon Robinson, who was introduced 
by the Chaibman as the distinguished editor of " East and 
West." 

Canon Robinson quoted Bishop Milne» who had said that the greatest 
missionctries in India were St. Francis Xavier, Schwarz, and Carey. Xavier 
had feuled from over-concentration. To Carey, the Baptist missionaryt 
belonged the credit of introducing the true method. To many the main 
end was the multiplication of the episcopate ; but it should be remembered 
that at Carthage in 411 nearly 600 Bishops mot — more than double the 
number who would shortly meet at Lambeth — and jret of the Christianity 
which they represented not a trace remained. That, therefore, was not the 
panacea, and he would recommend that no portion oi the thankoffering 
should be devoted to the establishment of new sees. The question was 
whether effort should not be directed to the strengthening of existing 
centres rather than the creatioi^ of new ones. The weakness of the Church 
in North CSiina, for example, was the result of the poUcy of over-extension. 
The first duty was to send missionaries fully equipped for the work before 
entering new fields. (Hear, hear.) If there was no prospect oi a new 
Bishop's finding workers enough, ought he to be consecrated 7 He thought 
not. (Cheers.) 

Abchdbaoon MELvnxE JoNBS, of West Africa, dealt with Equal Evan- 
gelization of the Sexes, and said that, whereas here the vast majority of 
congregations were women, in West Africa the case was the other way, and 
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the problem was to reach the women at all. This was not surprising, for 
men had 50 years* start, and at first ladies were discouraged. The policy 
had been reversed, and every effort was now made to secure the services of 
women, as was done conspicuously in the Zenana Missions. Above all, 
schools should be established — as many for girls and women as for men. 
The statistics of one great society showed that provision was made for 
81,000 boys and only for 39,000 girls. Women alone could reach women^ 
and a large increase of women workers was needed, in West Africa at 
all events, and these must be mostly Europeans. (CSieers.) 

The next subject was ** Village Populations versus Educated 
Classes.'* 

The first reader was the Bishop of Madras (Dr. Whitehead), who 
said that Christianity made much more progress in the rural than in the 
urban districts. In Southern India, for example, of the 170,000 converts 
only 10,000 were in towns. In the higher classes the recruits had been 
few and scanty, whereas the Church had gathered many of the poor and 
outcast, who sometimes came in great masses. These movements were not 
wholly religious ; they were largely social and due in great measure to 
the caste system. To the low caste natives Christianity alone offered 
hope of improvement and happiness. He wished he could say that the 
educated classes were nearer to the faith than they were when he first went 
to India 25 years ago. The remedy was abundance of teachers, for whom 
in many districts ample provision had been made — in houses and schools — 
but the teachers did not come. They had to consider the whole of the 
depressed class — 50 millions in all. In half a century nearly all these 
might be won. Doubtless the motives, for becoming Christians were not 
always of the highest ; but ceaseless effort would elevate them to a 
loftier standard. There had been great progress during the last 30 years, 
notwithstanding the caste system, and he should be neither ashamed nor 
afraid if Christianity should be stigmatised as the religion of the pariah ; 
its results could not fail to reach, and had in fact reached, the higher 
classes. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Chhota Nag pur (Dr. Foss Westcott) said that of 43 
colleges for higher education only 12 were connected with the Anglican 
Church. In respect of literacy native Christians were three or more times 
more numerous than non-Christians. The supply of schools and teachers 
must be increased, and large numbers from the rural populations might 
find their way into the educated class, and numerous successful Christian 
communities be established. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
majority of the scholars came from the educated native classes ; that 
was far from being the case. Even where the native Christians were 
illiterate their exemplary lives were recognized by their neighbours. 
Other bodies had been more active than the English Church. 

The Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Copleston) wished to say a word for the 
educated classes. Among them, especially at Calcutta, much progress had 
been made. Congregations of 400 or 500 in a native church at Calcutta at 
Easter Communion, or during the three hours service on Good Friday, gave 
hope and encouragement. 

The Rev. W. H. T. Gardiner, of Cairo, urged the need of a greater 
supply of missionary literature. 

The Bishop of Lahore (Dr. Lefroy) deprecated exclusive reliance 
on statistics ; there was a loftier standard being established among non- 
Christians, which was in itself a fruit of the grace of God, and must lead 
to many conversions. 

Mrs. Ashley Carus- Wilson said that India was the great strategic 
point, and the great task the education of the women of Indlju (Cheers.) 

The Rev. W. E. S. Holland and other speakers followed. 
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SECTION D II. 
THE COMITY OF MISSIONS. 

The Bishop of Durham presided over the meeting in the 
Council-chamber, Caxton-hall, when the ** Comity of Missions *' 
was discussed. The hall was filled with a deeply interested 
audience, who followed each speaker with careful attention. 
The opening service was conducted by the Bishop of Grahams- 
town. 

In opening the proceedings, the Bishop of Durham alluded to the 
importance of the subject. It was a comity which, as far as possible, sought 
to avoid waste of energy and overlapping and to recognize the liberty of 
friendly understanding and a seeking to economize force. 

The Bishop of Travancorb said that comity was dear to the hearts of 
all ; there was the desire to present a common front to heathenism ; there 
was much in common between them ; there were feelings of mutual respect 
and comradeship and a strong national feeling among their converts ; but 
federation, though interesting, was not the subject. United meetings had 
always been fruitful for good and should be practised everywhere. Comity 
also included the friendly division of territory — i.e., different districts 
being allotted to different bodies, though the Synod of Bishops at 
Calcutta deprecated any such territorial agreement in the future ; the 
Bishops did not wish to do away with arrangements of the past, and those 
arrangements held good. But people travelled and changed their abode, 
and they had a right to the ministiations of the Church to which they 
bel9nged ; further, all Christians were bound to be the centre of mission- 
ary activity wherever they f oimd themselves. There was a great field in 
which missionaries could co-operate without giving up their distinctive 
principles ; there was Bible translation and the production of Christian 
literature and united preaching at heathen festivals in India. He had 
seen preaching conducted for 24 hours by missionaries of different societies 
at such festivals. There should also be more co-operation in educational 
work. 

Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, explained the situation in China. The 
Roman Catholics would have nothing to do with them, and there was fear 
of serious strife between their respective converts. On the other hand, 
there was a movement for union among other missions and a great feeling 
of solidarity among the Chinese converts of the various societies. What 
position were they to take in face of a movement like that ? They were 
being pressed to the question of unity with their brethren by the 
tremendous pressure of heathenism. They had to stand by the Sacraments 
and the Episcopate, but the spirit in which they were presented made all 
the difference in the world. 

The Bishop of Lebombo (Dr. W. E. Smyth) declared the object to 
be not merely comity but co-opemtion, and they were looking forward to 
the time when the Holy Spirit would bring about reimion. It was not 
their business to hasten the work of God, but to prepare themselves so 
that they might place no obstacles in the way of its accomplishment. There 
were important principles of difference, and nothing was to be gained by 
losing sight of them. Lack of comity arose from misunderstanding. The 
points on which they were agreed were numerous, and the points of 
disagreement numerically very small. He had eliminated from the 
Catechism those points to which some missionaries would object, and 
placed them in a Part II., and it was very small. If they could only use 
the same form of words in teaching these truths, a point would be gained, 
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and these words had come down to us from our forefathers. Union among 
the native Churches in South Africa was being forced upon them by racial 
prejudices. The natives were being more and more welded together 
politically, socially, and religiously, and they looked to the missionaries 
for guidance or else to leave them alone in order to join some other body 
which would guide them. The territorial idea muit be modified to make 
room for the working of other bodies. People differed in temperament. 
There were those whom he could influence and those whom the Wesleyans 
could influence while he could not. 

The Bishop of Mblanesia described the working of the territorial idea 
in the Pacific Islands, where it hcwi been a distinct success. There were 
signs that it was breaking up, but he himself would do nothing to disturb 
it ; they were working to unity. 

The Bishop of Gbahahstown stated emphatically that comity did 
exist in a strong degree between various missions. 

The Bishop of Zanzibab pointed to a difficulty with which he had been 
confronted ; converts made by the Society of Friends in Pemba h«ki come 
to him and asked why they were not baptized. He had great sympathy with 
the Quakers, but was he to refuse baptism 7 He hcMl also had much to do 
with Presbyterians, who baptized, but did not confirm, and their oonverts 
came and asked why they were not confirmed. And all the time t^ese 
differences went on the cold critical eye of the Mahomedan was upon 
them. The greatest bar to the progress of the Church at the present time 
was want of unity. 

The Rbv. C. R. Davby Bioqs, vicar of St. Philip and St. James, Oxford, 
said the mere fact of co-operation implied unity, and he welcomed the 
whole trend of the comity of missions, for it was an implied recognition 
of the unity of the whole body of Christian disciples. Had it been explicitly 
stated some years ago, prejudices at home wo\ikl have prevented anything 
being done at the front. Nonconformists did not, he thought, in the 
past understand them ; thus Presbyterians, for instance, took to Presby- 
terianism because they did not understand prelacy. 

Bishop Awi>by, of South Tokio, said that probably there was no sphere 
where the comity of missions was so difficult as Japan. They must fcAow 
their converts as they travelled or they got out of sight. Native Christians 
would have external unity ; it would prove a very hard nut to cradc 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Cbosslst Rati^bb, from Gmana, 
who urged that the distinctive tectching of the Church should be main- 
tained ; Bishop Cassbls, of Western China ; the Bishop of St. Jokn's, 
South Africa ; Bishop Jambs Johnson, West Africa ; the Rev. Mack- 
wooD Stevbns, of North China ; the Bishop of Tbinidad, and Dr. Lan- 

KB8TKR. 

The Bishop of Dubkam, in summing up, expressed great thankfoiness 
at the general tone and testimony of the meeting. It had borne 
witness of a drift to a better understemding of each other among Christiana 
It was a drift which might go far, not, indeed, to a rigid uniformity, but 
to a living unity. They must be careful not to exaggerate differences. 
They might tekke a certain type of teaching upon the blessed Communion of 
our Lord's body and blood, held, it might be, by large numbezB of 
members of the Church of En^and, and tacitly come to take and tsea^ it 
as if it were the formulated doctrine of the whole Church — a risk, he 
thought, frequently run at the present day. There was room within the 
Church of England for more than one hmnan commentary upon the divine 
text record of the institution of the Eucharist. The text record was Sxwiae ; 
every interpretation outside the words of Scripture waa a human oocn- 
mentary, it might be of supremA importance emd significance, but atiSi 
not to b« treated as if it were tha original divine record. 
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In the afternoon the Bishop of Durham again presided, when 
the subject discussed was Mahomedan Propaganda. The whole 
body of the hall and the gallery were fully occupied. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NON-CHRISTIAN MINDS. 

In the afternoon, the Bishop of Derry presiding, the subject 
was ** The Presentation of the Christian Faith to Non-Christian 
Minds.*' 

The Rev. Dr. St. Clair Tisdall, who was the first reader, dealt with 
the Mahomedan, with whom there was, he said, a definite tendency towards 
Pantheism. The Christian teacher could show that the aspirations of 
which the Muslim sought the satisfaction in his own creed could only 
be fulfilled in the Christian revelation. 

The Rev. G. T. Manley discussed the Hindu, whose mind was meta- 
physical, speculative, mystical, readier to grasp a doctrine, an idea, or an 
abstraction than an historical fact. What the Hindu wanted was the essence 
stripped of all its accidents, and it was the best method to teach him that 
Our Lord was that essence. His heart could better be won by appeal to 
the personal love of God than by any amount of argument. 

The Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Copleston) dealt with the Buddhists. 
With Buddhism, as with all literary religions, it was more important 
to penetrate the minds of living men than to master the books. The con- 
trast between the books and the living religion was in Buddhism 
striking. To every man approach should be made not only with sympathy, 
but with respect, and the study of the literature, important as it was, 
was only subsidiary to the personal knowledge of the individual, who must 
be approached with sympathy and without condescension or patronage. 
Indifference with the Buddhist was the main obstacle, who was harder to 
rouse than the average Hindu or Mahomedan. 

The Rev. P. N. Waggett's subject was " The Pagan." The presentation 
of the Gospel to be made was not of a system, but of the living personal 
God. We had to learn the true sympathy from Our Lord and from St. 
Paul. There was a spurious sympathy which drifted into Pantheism 
and was apt to become lax and regardless of truth and dogma. In Africa 
he had found a ready appreciation of truth and a great capacity of obeying 
the discipline of Christ, but there was great danger, with the advance of the 
Empire, that the old sanctions should disappear without the substitution 
of new ones. It was for the Church to provide them and to create 
Christian homes among these African nations. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of Zanzibar, Mr. Samuel E. Stokes, jun., and the Bishop 
of Madras continued the discussion. 

SECTION E. 
THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

This section, which met in the Hoare Memorial-haU at Church 
House, Westminster, continued its consideration of the Church's 
progress as affected by race problems. The Bishop of Brazil 
presided, and there was a large attendance. 

AMERICA. 

The morning session was devoted to the subject as it 
related to Atmerica. Two questions were set — ** Does the re- 
sponsibility of teaching and ministering to the baptized 

8 
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persons of varied race in any one country rest solely with 
ministers and teachers of the particular race to which they 
belong? ** and ** What is the correct attitude to adopt with 
regard to the representation of such varied races in the 
councils of the Church ?'* 

Dr. Enos Nuttall, Archbishop of the West Indies, who opened the 
discussion, said that there were more than 9,000,000 people of the coloured 
race in the United States, chiefly resident in the Southern States. The 
efforts hitherto made by the Church to make enlightened Christians of 
them had been inadequate and ineffective ; but she was now earnestly 
■endeavouring to face the question and deal with it efficiently in a practical 
way. With regard to the West Indies, it was at present impossible to 
forecast what changes might arise there in raspect to the exercise of 
authority within the Church by the mass of the black people as they 
progressed in education and developed generally in social and religious 
life. The present temper was in favour of an amicable adjustment of such 
questions as they arose. As long as the leadership by men of the white race 
was just and equitable, and was the expression of a generous feeling of 
helpfulness in the development of the black people, there wets much 
reason to expect steady progress on present lines by the joint action of the 
two races. 

The Rev. N. S. Thomas (Philadelphia), examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, said that to-day the Indian seemed to have almost 
disappeared from the United States ; he was being absorbed into the 
population. The problem of the Church's mission to the Indian was not 
complex. Collectively it had been solved by Bishop Whipple and Bishop 
Hare, and individually it was being solved by the parish priests of the 
western villages contiguous to the reservations. With regtrd to the 
negro, no missionary problem of the Church of America at the present time 
was more important or was provoking more discussion ; and that they as a 
Church had done less to solve the problem than any other representative 
religious body was, to their shame, notorious. The missionary problem 
was closely related to the economic problem, and before a general policy 
could gain anything like universal acceptance, the economic problem must 
be marked out more satisfactorily than it was. 

The Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, rectoi of Bruton, Southern Virginia, the 
parish to which the King sent the Bible last year, said that, with regard to 
the general question of race and colour, those who viewed the subject from 
afar saw principally, if not exclusively, simply a separation between the two 
men by a race line, and considered the problem as being nothing more 
than a colour question. Such people were prone to make short work of the 
whole question by declaring vdth dogmatic assurance — " Tliere is no 
problem to be solved ; we simply need to treat all men as equals in the 
Church of God." It was not, however, primarily a question of colour, 
nor of race discrimination as such. While the Church could find no 
vindication for excluding the negro from her councils on the ground of 
race line or race colour, they were convinced that she did find ample justi- 
fication for such exclusion upon the ground of race characteristics. Their 
conclusion was that the American negro was not yet prepared to exercise 
important legislative or executive functions in the Church of God. What 
they asked for was the power of self-government, and this power it was 
absolutely impossible for the Church to give. The present problem for the 
Church to deal with was how best to educate and uplift that race. 

Miss Stuart, of Virginia, the Bishop of North Carolina, Dr. W. C. 
Rives (Washington), the Rev. Dr. J. M. Owens (Southern Virginia), the 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, the Rev. A. B. Hunter (North 
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Oarolina), the Rev. L. G. Wood (South Carolina), the Rev. T. J. 
Garland (Pennsylvania), the Rev. Dr. Niles (Florida), and the Bishop- 
Coadjutor of South Dakota took part in the dipcussion. Archdeacon 
Williams (Washington) said they did not take a child of six or seven years 
and place a razor or pistol in his hand and tell hira to go and enjoy himself. 
That was exactly what was done when the Southern States of America gave 
the negro the sufiFiage. They gave him a weapon which was inimical to 
himself and to every one around him, and the Church had no right to repeat 
that error. 

The Chairman said that, so far as the discussion had gone, the problem 
had reduced itself to the Church's duty to the black man in the Southern 
States and what was being done there. They could not conceive what the 
conditions were which faced the people of the South and the tragic 
responsibilities of the great racial question there. The North had 
no negro question. One isolated negro who had been uplifted was 
one matter, but what would they do if they had the great majority of 
the people in absolute ignorance threatening their civilization ? That 
was the problem of the South, where the whites were homebound — not 
because every negro was a demon, but because there were demons in 
that untutored race. What was the solution ? (A voice from the gallery, 
** The New Testament.") Yes, but ho^ ? There were principles in the 
New Testament that would uplift every hiunan being and would have rid 
the United States of slavery without the elimination of a million of th^, 
noblest men who had ever lived. (Cheers.) That ^s-as the whole question 
— how to fi^ply the principles of the New Testament, and they were groping 
in the dark for ways of doing it. It was easy to take one congregation 
of people, but what about the mass of the people. They had no right to 
look into other people's kitchens, but the whole business of the Church 
was to uplift just those coloured Methodists who professed to be Christians. 
There had been much indefiniteness in the speeches, and no man had pro- 
nounced anything dogmatically except those who knew less than any one 
else about the subject. To sum up, the first question had been answered 
by the speakers clearly and emphatically in the negative, and, with regard 
to the second question, the answer was that the varied races should be 
given, in so far as they were fit for it, representation in the councils of 
the Church ; further than that he did not think the debate had gone. 

The Archbishop of York, who was present during the latter part of 
the discussion, pronounced the Benediction. 

AFRICA. 

The Bishop of Pretoria presided . at the afternoon session, 
when the subject was considered as it related to Africa. Two 
questions were set — ** What steps can be taken to controvert 
the statement so injurious to missions, yet so frequently made, 
that a heathen native is more reliable than a Christian native ? ' ' 
and ** Can the word * equality ' be wisely or justly applied in 
defining the relationship between one man who is just emerging 
from barbarism and another who is the product of centuries of 
civilization, even though both be baptized members of the 
Church?" The Bishops of St. Albans, Ipswich, Natal, 
Bloemfontein, and Zululand were present. 

Dr. J. W. Williams, Bishop of St. John's, Kafifraria, opened the discus- 
sion, and said he looked forward to the time when South Africa would not 
be a Dutchman's nor an Englishman's country, but a South African's 

8 - -2 
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country. That would come in the course of time, when the fusion was 
complete. Dealing with missionary work among the natives, he said it 
was not an Anglo-Saxon Church which they had to build in South Africa, 
but a native church, giving them liberty to make their own successes and 
failures. 

Canon Weston, Bishop-designate of Zanzibar, spoke of the prejudice 
which existed on the part of white men for black, and vice verMa, and said 
this must in course of time be broken down and the races fused. The 
doctrine of brotherhood must be preached, and the African should be given 
to understand that he was our small brother, who had to learn. They 
must educate him and give him a chance to benefit himself. Experiments 
were being tried in Africa, and the Church must try them also ; but she 
flhould be careful never to let the African Christians believe that the 
white man did not want them in the synods of the Church. Patience and 
prayerful consideration were needed. 

Dr. F. S. Baines, Bishop of Natal, said that in Natal the native and 
the Indian clergy had their places in the House of Clergy side by side with 
their European brethren, and in the diocesan synod of Grahamstown 
. native lay communicants, representatives of their fellow-laymen, sat in the 
House of Laity. The time was not ripe for such an arrangement as that it 
Natal, but it was what they must work towards. 

The Bishop of Graham stow^n, having expressed his opinion that in 
the building up of the Church in South Africa they should not have a dual 
synod. Canon Wilson and Canon Farquhar (both of Sierra Leone), 
coloured clergymen, spoke on the question of equality between baptized 
Christians, and expressed the opinion that there was little, if any, prejudice 
on the part of natives towards the whites. What was needed was sympathy. 
This view was supported by other coloured gentlemen who also spoke. 

The Bishop of Grahamstown was asked two questions — (a) did he 
think prejudice against the blacks would ever be removed and (b) would 
race prejudice drive whites from the Church ? In reply the Bishop said he 
hoped and believed the prejudice would gradually disappear. If the whites 
allowed themselves to be driven from the Church so much the worse for 
them. With regard to the mixed congregations he would say that the 
natives generally preferred to worship by themselves. As for himself he 
would be sorry to worship only with dukes and duchesses. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman summed up, and said that those who knew the truth 
could tell them that it was wrong to suppose that the Christian native 
was worse than the heathen ; the exact opposite was really the case. It 
had been stated that the white men who went to tropical Africa made 
a prey of the black women ; but, so far as South Africa was concerned, 
he had been astonished at the cleanness of the young white men who lived 
in that country. In their ignorant state the mass of the natives in all these 
countries were like children, and had to be treated as such so long as they 
remained in that condition. 

SECTION F. 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

Section F reassembled in the Great Hall of the Church 
House. The attendance was still large, although showing a 
distinct falling-off from that of the previous days. The Bishop of 
Gibraltar, chairman of the section, presided, having the Arch- 
bishop of York on his left. The general subject for discussion 
was ** Local Churches : Their Early Growth and Equipment." 
This was subdivided under the following heads : —What staff is 
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adequate for a mission under different circumstances, at the 
beginning ? Subsequently ? Organization ? Steps towards inde- 
pendence ? What specific action is necessary to create new 
jurisdictions ? 

In a brief opening statement, the Bishop of Gibraltar said they were 
to deal that day with things which concerned the actual work of foreign 
missions. They must never forget that Christ put His Church into the 
world to witness His name to those that were without. The beginning, 
growth, and equipment of local Churches was a question which could 
not be determined only by practical experience. In the Church nothing 
could be looked at merely from a practical point of view, neither could a 
question be looked at merely from the point of view of theory, because in 
the Church practice preceded theory. But practice was based on some- 
thing more than theory — principles— and if it was true that practice pre- 
ceded theory, principles preceded practice. 

Bishop Morlet, late Bishop of Tinnevelly, the first selected speaker, 
said that at present the Church of Christ seemed to be standing in a 
position of expectancy. As they looked at what was taking place in the 
Far East they asked themselves what was about to happen. They waited, 
they prayed, they stood in a state of expectancy, and they asked that when 
the time came God would make His will fully known, so that they might 
be able immediately to follow it. It would be a blessed thing when the 
different races had a Church of their own in which they might be able to 
express their own particular cast of mind. Twenty years ago there was a 
proposal for a native Episcopate in India, but it was foimd that the 
people did not want it, the view being that such an Episcopate should 
not be established until the people were properly prepared for it. He 
strongly urged the essential necessity of the thorough preparation of those 
who were to be the ministers of the Church of Christ and teachers. 

The Rev. E. !Millar, C.M.S. missionary at Mengo, Uganda, dealt 
with the commencement of missionary work in a more or less scattered 
country like Uganda. It was necessary, he said, that the original staff 
should be small, consisting, perhaps, of three missionaries. One should 
be a doctor, to attract the natives by his medical skill and healing powers 
and to study the diseases of the coimtry. Another should be a linguist, 
whose first work should be to acquire the language, reduce it, if necessary, 
to writing, and then make a vernacular grammar and translate the 
vernacular books which will be most needed for elementary Christian teach- 
ing. The third member of the original missionary staff should be an 
Evangelist, in priest's orders, whose special work should be to visit the 
people in their own homes and tell them of the love of God, and gradu- 
ally gather them together for instruction. The work must be constructive, 
and not destructive, and it was most important to gain the trust and con- 
fidence of the people as soon as possible. 

The Rev. E. H. Whitley, missionary in the diocese of Chhota Nagpur, 
speaking with regard to steps towards independence, said that the demand 
for the independence of native Churches was hardly articulate in India. 
They had to consider carefully what was meant by independence. If they 
meant independence of foreign pecuniary aid, nothing could be more 
desirable ; but if it was to be independence of the ancient tradition and 
government of the Church, nothing could be regarded with more 
suspicion. Those engaged in Anglican mission work had to prepare the way 
for full independence. They had to aim at the self-support of the work 
of God and of the religious education in the local Church. They must 
work native local Churches as Anglican Churches until they were large 
enough and strong enough to support and organize themselves. In India 
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they had not an Indiaji nation, and until they had, there would not be a 
native Indian Church. 

The Rev. D. K. Shinde, a native Indian delegate from the diocese of 
Bombay, said the unrest in India, of which they heard so much, was not 
peculiar to India, and not confined to India alone. Since his arrival in 
England he had found that that state of unrest, agitation, and discontent 
was to be seen in all countries of the world. The wave of patriotism 
and national awakening was passing a^l over the world in some shape or 
another. In Africa the cry was Africa for the Africans. Japan and China, 
after years of sleep, were, like mighty giants, awaking. In India the call 
was India for the Indians. In England he found that unrest was mani- 
fested in the shape of a movement called by the name of Socialism, and 
the women, he saw, did not wish to be behind the times, for they were 
claiming equality with men in political affairs. Although there was this 
unrest everywhere, they knew it would not last for ever, and that there 
would be a return to quietness and rest. He was proud to be a member of 
the Anglican Communion, because it recognized no distinction of nation- 
ality, and he hoped that the bond of brotherhood among Churchmen would 
be strengthened all over the world. Mr. Shinde proceeded to describe the 
position of the Church in India, and outlined the way in which he thought 
it might best be strengthened, laying particular emphasis upon the need 
for native Churches to have freedom to develop their Church organization 
with due regard to national peculiarities and social conditions. 

Archdeacon A. E. Moule, from Mid China, was announced to 
be a selected speaker, but he was not present. 
In the general discussion which followed, 

The Rev. Rolakd Allen, formerly a missionary in North China, spoke 
of the necessity for native organization being native. Dr. Eugene Stock 
reminded the audience that they were not dealing with regularly 
organized, complete, and self-contained Churches, or even with infant 
Churches, but rather with embryonic Churches. He was of opinion that 
agents should not be paid by a foreign missionary society, but be supported 
by the native Church. There must not be racial diocesan Bishops^ 
although such exclusion did not extend to native assistant Bishops. 
The Bishop of Korea expressed his agreement with Mr. Millar in 
ergard to the best way of commencing missionary work. In spite of the 
fact that Korea was so closely allied with China and Japan, as far aa 
Church organization was concerned they had to have a separate existence 
from either. He felt very strongly the need of organization and of trying 
to work towards it. The Bishop of FuH Kien pointed out that different 
places required different treatment, and urged that they should aim first, 
not at financial support, but at genuine spiritual independence. Bishop 
McKim, of Tokio, said that when he went out to the country 28 years ago 
the Church of Japan was in great danger, but since then progress had been 
made. He insisted upon the necessity of giving the Japanese a share in 
the government of the Church. Bishop Hamlyn, assistant Bishop for the 
Gold Coast, spoke of the difficulties of the work there, and emphasized 
the need for an adequate staff. The Rev. Thomas Woodman, formerly 
Canon of Bloemfontein, and for 20 years a missionary in Basutoland, the 
Rev. C. J. Wyche, from Grahamstown, and the Rev. S. B. Taylor, late 
Government chaplain in Bengal, also spoke, and the Chairman briefly 
summed up the debate. 

At the afternoon session the subject for consideration was 
Local Churches : Steps towards permanent organization. What 
is the nature of missionary jurisdictions ? Creation of Dioceses : 
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What steps are necessary ? What is their relation to the mother 
Church ? Formation of provinces : Interrelation of provinces : 
What steps are necessary ? 

The first selected speaker was Archdeacon F. Melville Jones » 
from the diocese of Western Equatorial Africa, who said the establishment 
of self-governing national Churches should be one of the main aims of 
the Church. They should be formed in connexion with an already existing 
province or with the intention of becoming a part of a new province. 
The formation of new provinces was the goal towards which the 

evelopment of local Churches should aim. In provincial organization lay 
the chief safeguards to the independence of local Churches. 

The Rev. J. T. Imai, a Japanese clergyman in charge of St. Andrew's, 
Tokio, said they had already taken steps in Japan for the formation of 
permanent dioceses. The greatest difficulty in forming permanent dioceses 
under a native Bishop was the financial one, but there were reasonable 
grounds of hope that before many years there will be a native Bishop con- 
secrated for the city of Osaka. It would be a great step forward to get a 
native Bishop, but they must not forget that there was a great danger 
lest they should establish this highest order in the Church upon 
unsteady or insufficient foimdations. They must wait patiently for the 
Church in Japan to take its natural growth. 

The Rev. J. B. Panes, late Principal of the Training Institute at 
Masulipatam, dealt with the position, prospects, and progress of native 
Churches in South India. 

Bishop Johnson, late Bishop of Calcutta, and the Rev. Dr. Rodney 
vSwope, delegate from the diocese of Ashville, U.S.A., were to have been 
selected speakers, but they did not attend to read their papers. 

There was a very brief general discussion. Bishop Awdry, of South 
Tokio, said the Anglican Church was only occupying temporary ground and 
doing preliminary work in Japan. In the future there would never be a 
diocesan Bishop in Japan who was not chosen by the Japanese them- 
selves. The Bishop of Rochester gave some details concerning provin- 
cial organization as he had known it in the Australian Church. The 
Bishop of St. Helena explained the limits of missionary jurisdictions 
in the province of South Africa, and Bishop Foss, of Osaka, spoke of 
the past and present work of the Church in Japan, and explained how 
missionary jurisdiction began in that country. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar summed up, and the Benediction was 
pronoimced by the Bishop of Ottawa. 

The section then adjourned. 



SECTION G. 
CARE FOR THE YOUNG. 

Section G took up the consideration of the question--** The 
Church's Care for the Recreation and Social Well-being of the 
Young." The Bishop of Kensington presided at the morning 
session. 

The Rev. B. S. Billiard, vicar of St. Andrew's, Fulham, introduced 
the question under the head of ** Temperance." He expressed regret 
that the Church had done practically nothing in temperance work for the 
children of the better classes. The attitude towards alcohol of temperance 
Churchmen was that of strict, uncompromising teetotalism until the age 

21. They had the support of informed medical opinion in taking up 
this attitude. For temperance work they wanted the best workers the 
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Church could provide. The Band of Hope was a splendid school for such 
■workers. 

Mr. Justice Hanninoton (Canada) thought the suggested standard not 
high enough. Let their standard be that children should be total 
abstainers until, in their adTanced years, a stimulant might become 
'lecessary. The only safety of the yoimg was total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

The Rev. G. J. Spicer (an organizing secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society) said it was difficult to get better-class 
children to Band of Hope meetings. He suggested the holding of drawing- 
room meetings in different homes, to which children could be invited to 
take part in a programme of music and temperance recitations, and 
afterwards listen to a temperance address. He had known 18 out of 20 
Aihildren take the pledge at such a meeting. 

Prebendary Wakefield said the whole secret of temperance work 
among the children of the more leisured classes rested with the headmasters 
and head mistresses of our public schools. We did much to teach temper- 
ance to the children of the less wealthy, but not so much to teach those who 
were going to exercise an influence on the social life of the country. 

The Rev. G. M. Bell (St. Michaers.. Comhill. and Toynbee-hall) urged 
the importance of teaching temperance through the home. The mother 
and father must be persuaded to influence the child's mind by example. 

Colonel Fergusson said that in ten months during the late South 
African war more than 300 young Army men who were teetotalers were 
sent to the front from Dublin. He was astonished. He attributed this 
result to temperance work among our j'outh. 

The Rev. H. S. Pelham (missioner of Birmingham Street Boys* Union) 
discussed a second division of the question — " Brigades and Clubs." The 
clubs got hold of the roughest boys, and provided them with lectures, 
games, €uid amusements, and taught them to take their share in the work 
of the Church, and to aim, through prayer and Sacrament, at high ideals. 

Colonel Everard Ford (colonel and staff president of the London 
Diocesan Chvirch Lads* Brigade) said the boy hit the right nail on the head 
who said, in answer to a question, that the object of the brigade was " to 
make him clean outside and in." The brigade was an attempt to deal with 
the whole problem of the boy ; to teach him discipline, self-respect, and 
perseverance, to be more reliable and more alert, a better workman and a 
better man. The Bible class was an essential factor in the scheme. 

Sister Kate Gallwey (St. Luke's Girls' Club, Camberwell) affirmed 
the importance of the idea of God being brought into everjrthing the 
Church clubs did. She regarded as the greatest danger to the girl the penny 
novelette. (Loud cheers.) If they made the girl a lover of good reading 
they did her a service which would last through her life. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. O. G. Mackie (parish church, Leeds) said no parish was well 
equipped unless it had some club for its rough working lads to keep them 
from the perils of the streets and the attractions of the publichouse. The 
club was a step to the Bible class. He could point to 80 boys who, no 
longer members of his church club, were members of his Bible class. 

The Rev. W. H. Elliott (missioner in South London of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge) suggested that technical evening class work should form 
A feature of club life, and that an extension should be made of the system 
of residential clubs for homeless working boys and girls. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Richardson (London, Ontario) urged the 
importance of organized societies in every parish. The Church was a 
ship, and what small boats were to the ship. Church organizations were to 
the parish. He gave details of the work of the Anglican Young People's 
Association, a most successful organization in the Church life of Canada. 
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Canon Puohb (Australia) described the work of boys' organizations in 
his diocese. 

Canon Harford (Liverpool), Canon Brown (Canada), the Rev. F. 
Mason (Warwick), the Rev. T. F. Draper (Nova Scotia), the Rev. 
E. Rogers (St. Sepulchre's, Holbom), the Rev. H. Edwardes 
(Perranzabuloe, Cornwall), continued the discussion, which was wound 
up by the Chairman, who, referring to the summarized report of his 
observations of Wednesday, explained that he said the English Churchmen 
were conservative in their religious instincts, and would not, therefore, 
stand secular education. 



SPORTS, RECREATION, LITERATURE. 

The afternoon session was spent in the discussion of those 
branches of the Church's care for the young which are bound 
up in children's sports, recreations, and literature. Dr. Every, 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands, presided. 

The Rev. O. G. Mackib (Leeds) introduced the subject of sports, which 
he said, played an enormous part in the life of any lad. He meant sports 
or games which were healthy and properly supervised. It was the duty of 
the Church to see an opportunity given to her sons to take part in some 
manly and healthy recreation. He did not think it the duty of a clergyman 
to run football or cricket clubs. It was left to them to do higher and more 
spiritual work. Clubs left to the management of boys were melancholy 
failures, and this work, he suggested, should be undertaken by young 
laymen who would encourage sport for its own sake. He would abolish 
leagues, which did not lead to sport for its own sake. He thought the 
encouragement of hariers clubs desirable, because it got boys away from 
towns into the fresh air of the coimtry. He also recommended the esta- 
blishment of gymnasia. 

Mrs. KiMMiNS, of the Bermondsey Settlement, dealt with the subject 
of children's recreations. She described the work of the Guild of Play 
€imong the local poor, in songs, recitals, fairy tales, dancing, and prayer, 
for both little children and their parents. Much, she said, could be 
taught children by play, and specially by play in the open air. 

Miss B. Churcher, who is associated with Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
the organization of evening play centres and vacation schools for London's 
780,000 school children, said play centres taught children how to use 
their liberty without abusing it ; self-restraint, self-control, and self- 
forget fulness ; implanted in them new interests and new tastes , and a 
distaste for doing nothing, and formed an antidote to loafing. (Cheers.) 

In the general discussion which followed, suggestions were thrown out, 
first, that well-lighted school playgrounds should be open to the play of 
children at night, and next that the Church should not stand aside from the 
awful blasphemy that sometimes characterized the field of football play. 

The Rev. H. St. John Woollcombe (Oxford House) and Mrs. Crhigh- 
TON, the writers of the printed papers upon which the discussion waa 
based, replied to points raised by different speakers. 

The section then turned to the subject of children's literature, which 
was the last subdivision of the question, and upon this question the Rbv. A. 
Shiluto (Cambridge), Mrs. Wilson Fox, the authoress, and the Rev. H. 
Boll (Westgate-on-Sea) were the selected speakers. The points in the 
discussion were that the clergy should supplement their personal 
teaching by the recommendation of books suitable for the acquirement 
•of religious knowledge ; that girls' books should be suited to the freer 
and changed surroundings of girls ; that undesirable literature should 
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be kept out of the hands of girls and boys ; and that CJhurohmen should 
co-operate in a national protest against the flooding of the book market 
with literary garbage. 

Mr. F. Sherlock, the writer of the printed paper upon which the dis- 
cussion was based, having spoken, the Chairman summed up. 

The section adjourned. 

EVENING MEETINGS. 

The evening assembly of the Church and Human Society 
section of the Pan- Anglican Congress, at the Albert-hall, con- 
sidered race problems in Christendom. The great hall was 
again crowded. The Bishop of Missouri presided. 

Bishop Montgomery, secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and one of the principal secretaries of the Congress, who was 
received with cheers, said the Indians might not love the cold, abstract 
justice of the Indian Government, but they simply worshipped kind men 
and women from England. But, while the white races ought to be kind 
and courteous towards other races, he did not think there ought to be 
intermixture of blood. It seemed to him more and more evident that the 
great strains of mankind — white, yellow, and black — ^were great persistent 
streams which God had meant to keep separate, because they had their own 
work to do, equally great and equally respected. (Cheers.) In 1998 what 
race would possess the earth ? Only the strong and highly organized ? He 
did not think so. Bullying, by that time, would be absolutely impossible. 
It would be the race who had learnt most deeply the meaning of the 
first Beatitude, who had learnt what St. Paul said — ^that " the things 
that abide are faith in God and hope in Christ and love and 
good will towards all men." The Bishop appealed to English 
people, who went to other lands, to act as gentlemen and ladies must 
act when they found themselves among races which were not of the same 
colour as themselves. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Rhode Island, U.S.A., spoke of the American race 
problems. He said that the negro problem was a mighty problem, but it 
was solvable, and the Americans were solving it if they could only have 
the patience to wait. The negro was weak, but who could wonder ? 
Only 40 years ago he was a child in the hands of his master. Five millions 
of untutored and untaught blacks in one day were given the franchise. 
There was all the time the jealous watching of a white race which dreaded 
amalgamation. Though absolutely penniless on the day of their libera- 
tion, the negroes now paid taxes on millions and millions of property. 
They were completely illiterate 40 years ago, and now in point of 
illiteracy they were not so low down in the scale as Russia or Spain. 

Sir Godfrey Lagden gave an interesting address on the present con- 
dition of the natives of South Africa. The white race, he said, had 
stopped repulsive customs and the most brutal forms of barbarism. But 
for a time nothing had been substituted except Courts of justice presided 
over by magistrates who had shown a bright example of Christian 
morality. Valuable, however, as that example was, it did not reach the 
inner life of the savages. It had been left to missions to build 
up a new system of religion. When he spoke of missions, he meant 
all missions, for much as Anglicans might honour and reverence their 
own Church, their tribute was due without distinction to all Churches 
who had gone into the mission field with that one common purpose 
to preach the Gospel and elevate the people. (Cheers.) What evidence 
was there that the natives had been won over to better influences ? First, 
there was the certainty that they had a keener sense and understanding of 
the word " justice." They understood the distinction between right and 
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wrong, they had more relf-respect, and many of them were adopting a 
higher standard of living and were craving for education and enlighten- 
ment. The inspiration which had led to those changes had come from 
the missionaries. (Cheers.) Now was a critical period in the history 
of the natives. They had a destiny, but they had not the mental stamina 
yet to shape it for themselves. It must be shaped for them on lines laid 
down by the higher race. The amount of mutual sympathy between the 
races would decide the course which that destiny would take. The natives 
must not be driven to despair or into the hands of the Ethiopian sects from 
America or of the Socialists in England who were bidding for them. Sir 
Godfrey drew attention to statements which had been made in ** A new 
Catechism of Socialism ** about missionaries and their influence upon 
native races. He read the following extracts : — " What is the attitude 
of Socialism towards backward races ? — The position of Socialism towards 
these races is one of absolute non-interference." '* But surely many 
missionaries are sincere in their belief that they are conferring a benefit 
upon these unenlightened peoples by preaching the Gospel among them V — 
Nowadays missionaries are, generally speaking, the conscious, or, at least, 
the semi-conscious, tools of their masters — the churchwardens, deacons, 
and religious world generally, who wish to find secure markets for the 
products of their factories and profitable outlets for their surplus capital." 
(Cries of " Shame.") He challenged these statements (cheers), and, in 
so far as they purported to be statements of fact, he declared them to be 
abominable slanders. (Loud cheers.) As for the future relations of the 
white colonists and the natives he was exceedingly hopeful, for there was 
a manifest broadening of the colonial mind, which he hoped would not be 
checked. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A G. Eraser, Principal of Trinity College Candy, and the 
Bishop of Zululand also spoke. 

THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

An immense congregation, which practically filled the building, 
assembled in St. Paul's Cathedral to hear addresses on ** Th© 
Anglican Communion.'* 

Canon Newbolt delivered the introductory address. 

The Archbishop of the West Indies said that the term ** Anglican 
Communion " had been brought into use in modern times conveniently 
to describe the English Church and its sister and daughter churches — 
those churches and congregations which had remained in, or had been 
brought into, fellowship and close connexion with the Church of England. 
At the present time there were about 250 dioceses in connexion with the 
Church of England, the Church of Ireland, the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, and the American Church. These dioceses were presided over 
and directed by about 250 diocesan Bishops, and about 40 assistant 
Bishops. The outcome of all this was that in every part of the British 
dominions throughout the world and in many other countries there were 
clergy and congregations which could not all be called members of the 
English Church. Some of them were Americans ; others were dwellers in 
Africa, India, or Japan or China, but they agreed in the same doctrines, 
and used substantially the same prayer-book, although it was translated 
into other languages. They possessed the same ecclesiastical order and 
formed practically one great Church. When they travelled from one place 
to another they could enter the church building and share in worship, 
kneel at the Lord's table, and feel that they were in full spiritual fellowship 
with those with whom they thus mingled. One reflection which naturally 
came to their minds was the greatness of the Anglican Commimion, which, 
with its varied organization and its manifold agencies numbered many 
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millions of adherents. Yet they must not think of that fact in a spirit of 
hoafiting. Great as their numbers were there were other Churches and 
other religions whose adherents greatly exceeded theirs in number, but, 
with all the limitations and the defects, of which some of them were quite 
■conscious, in their service, in their work, and in its results they might well 
be thankful as they realized how the work of their Church had spread and 
brought blessing to such vast multitudes of people all the world over. 
Bishop Myunb also delivered an address. 

THE CHURCH'S DUTY TO THE YOUNG. 

In the evening there was a crowded meeting of Section G in 
the Church House, the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Head- 
master of Eton) presiding. The subject set down for discussion 
was ** The Church's Duty to the Young.** 

The Bishop of Dorking, speaking on the subject of " Summons to 
Service," emphasized the indispensable preliminary condition of their 
sending forth a new summons of service to the young that the Church 
■as represented by her average Anglican members should experience in com- 
pleteness the conversion of idea and the conviction of heart, which had as 
yet only begun, as to what the essence of serious Christianity was. The 
growing sense of humanism was calling them to give social service to-day. 
The great increasing mass of non- worshippers and the rise of Socialistic 
instincts seemed to challenge them to further effort. He commented on 
the absence of the ideal of service in their training of the young. Confirma- 
tion was the most special time for focussing this childhood training 
for service. The children were their happiest and most hopeful field for 
Christian work, because they were the most retentive recipients of the 
message and the summons, and for that reason alone must ever constitute 
the Church's greatest opportunity. 

Miss WoLSELY Lewis spoke on the preparation of -the children to 
receive the message. She pointed out that among the children of the 
educated classes in this country there was an immense amount of 
<3haracter and material, but there was only a very small amount of self- 
sacrifice. The present habit of giving children everything they wanted 
was destructive of future character. They must have first of all disci- 
pline in their schools, the children should be kept a little above their 
own standard. Then they must be trained in responsibility suid taught 
unselfishness. But when they had done that they had not necessarily 
secured the Christian worker. The first step in that direction was to teach 
the children to pray, a duty which was at present so much neglected in 
English homes. They should inculcate habits of simple meditation. As 
to vocation, children should be made to look upon life as necessarily a 
vocation in itself. The general work of the Church should always be 
kept before them as the very highest in honour. 

Mr. R. W. LUNT dealt with " The Church's Message to the Young." He 
said that the shortest way to the heart of the Church was in the heart 
of the children. They should never teach service to children as only a 
far-off thing ; they must be found some immediate service. The message of 
the Church to the children for service and self-sacrifice must be clear 
and imminent. The message of the Atonement must always be kept 
before the children, not as a theological document, but as the very Gospel 
message in the social problems of to-day and the central principle of life. 

Dr. Tucker (Canada) also spoke. 

The Chairman, in closing the meeting, advocated an appeal being 
made to children at the time of confirmation and a prayer set down for 
them with regard to their vocation and work in life. If that had been 
done for the last 100 years this country would be very different to-day. 
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Saturday, June 20. 

Saturday was treated by the Pan-Anglican Congress as not 
more than a half-holiday, and all the indefatigable sections 
resumed their discussions. Section B, indeed, which was con- 
cerned with the subject of ** Religion and the Press,'* sat both 
morning and afternoon. An afternoon meeting for men was 
held in the Church House, and on Sunday afternoon another 
great meeting for men was held in the Albert-hall. 

SECTION A. 
THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

There was again a very large attendance of delegates at the 
meeting of this section in the Albert-hall to-day, when the 
subject for discussion was ** Monopolies." The Archbishop of 
Melbourne (Dr. H. Lowther Clarke) was in the chair. His Grace 
announced that the following telegram had been received from 
Birmingham with reference to the illness of Bishop Gore, the 
president of the section : — ** The Bishop has got over his present 
attack, but it has been decided to have an operation for appen- 
dicitis to-morrow (Saturday) morning." It was proposed to ^end 
the following reply : — ** Sympathy and prayers of all Church 
people, especially those in Section A." (Cheers.) 

MONOPOLIES. 

Mr. Justice Hannington, of New Brunswick, opened the discussion on 
" Monopolies *' with a severe criticism of the operations of the Standard 
Oil Company. As a general rule, he said, trusts were a menace to the 
national prosperity. 

Mr. George Lansbury spoke strongly in favour of the municipal 
control of all monopolies which afifected the well-being of the masses 
of the people in well-defined areas. It was not Socialism or municipal 
trading, he said, that was on its trial, but private enterprise. The 
monopoly system doomed every one to work only when the monopolists 
could make a profit from what was produced. He would have instead 
an organization of society which should produce the things which the 
people needed and in the measure in which the people needed them. 
Thousands of people were starving for the very things of which there was 
a so-called superabundant supply locked up, and if that was not a con- 
demnation of private enterprise he did not know the meaning of the word. 
It could not be called Christian morality that many persons lived on the 
labour of others and gave nothing in return. He did not believe that 
Christianity was impracticable, that the Sermon on the Mount was only 
a dream and did not apply to everyday life. (Cheers.) If clergymen believed 
the Sermon on the Mount was only a beautiful dream they should not 
mock the people by reading it to them ; it was their duty to tell the simple 
people that it was no more than a dream. What was the message of the 
Church to-day to the poor and down-trodden at home as well as to the 
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coloured races of Africa and Asia ? Wherever a man exploited or 
** sweated " labour, white or black, or yellow, he injured the whole human 
race. Soft words, " dearly beloved brethren," would not doimlessthe 
Church meant them on Mondays as well as on Sundays. It was no good 
telling him that God was our common Father if some of his fellow 
creatures were at liberty to starve him here and now. How would the 
women at the Pan- Anglican Congress care to live like the wife of a poor 
workman — ^not one so very poor, but one earning 30s. a week ? They would 
be as disgusted as the workman's wife was with a religion that left things 
as they were. A State which had organized the school children, the police, 
the Army, the Navy, was capable of organizing industry. He appealed to 
the Church not to leave the English poor where they are, but to show them 
that Christianity indeed meant that they should have life more abundantly. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. E. Horace Green, a member of the City of London Corporation, 
gave an address on municipal^ trading from the " cold-blooded point of 
view," as he said, *' of the business man." Were the benefits which were 
apparently conferred by municipal trading real, or were they outweighed 
by other considerations ? The advocate of municipal trading contended 
that it could carry on any enterprise as efficiently and as economically as 
the private employer. Facts and figures had proved that to be a fallacy. 
(Cheers.) The enthusiastic hopes and ideals of the municipal trader must 
stand the test of the critical analysis of the business man, who, after all, 
was the expert on this question. (" Hear, hear," and a voice, " No,") 
The City of London did not believe in municipal trading. (Cheers.) This 
could be proved very simply. Abnormal municipal trading meant abnormal 
municipal borrowing, and the borrowers had to go to the City of London 
for their money, and they had to pay a higher rate of interest and give a 
larger discount than if there were no municipal trading. That showed what 
the level-headed business man thought of municipal trading at the present 
time. Drainage, street improvements, lighting, baths, washhouses, and 
libraries, the legitimate concerns of municipalities, were all, therefore, 
carried on at an excessive cost. There was another serious consequence of 
municipal trading. The more work a municipality undertook the more it 
created ofiicials and employes, (Hear, hear.) That was doubly undesirable 
from the point of view of the commimity. At present we were too much 
governed by officials, and they were daily increasing in number. (Hear, 
hear.) Did the public realize how thoroughly municipal employes were 
organized ? There was the Municipal Corporations Association and there 
was the Mimioipal Employes Association. In Manchester the mimicipal 
employes were 15 per cent, of the municipal voters, in Plymouth they 
were 5 per cent., in and aroimd London there were 70,000 municipal officials 
and employhf and all over the country the nmnber was over 2,000,000. 
The mimicipal officials were one-seventh of the municipal voters of the 
country. What was more human than that the municipal councillors should 
propitiate such a large body of electors by imwise concessions from time 
to time. At election times the mimicipal servants became the masters of 
the councillors. That was a dual character which was a danger to the 
community. (Cheers.) The municipalities had not only refrained from 
building tramways themselves for many years, but had persistently hampered 
and hindered private enterprise in that work. The gas which was supplied 
by municipal corporations was in 99 cases out of a hundred more costly 
than that of private enterprise. (Voices, " No.'*) It could not be 
gainsaid because the figures proved it. The gas-owning municipal corpora- 
tions had for years opposed the introduction of electric light and energy, 
and had so prevented the progress of industry. Municipalities had done 
a good deal of damage also in the matter of the housing of the working 
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classes. It was important that our slums should be cleared away, but 
what had been the effect of municipal enterprise in that respect ? There 
was any number of large industrial dwellings companies which made 
it their business to build good, decent houses for the working classes. 
But, the moment municipal enterprise stepped in and tried to do that work, 
a check was put upon the operations of the companies. Local authorities 
so far had simply touched the fringe of that great question, and what they 
had done had had an entirely contrary effect to that which they had 
expected. When a slum area was swept away and the municipality undertook 
the erection of houses, instead of going into the municipal houses, which 
were too expensive for them, the people who had been tiuned out of the 
slum simply went to another slum, and the evil was actually intensified. 
It was sometimes said that mimicipal trading kept down prices. But 
surely prices must be controlled by the law of supply and demand. The 
price of meat had risen, not because of private enterprise, but because of 
the shortage of the supply. On the other hand, municipalization was 
sometimes responsible for increased cost. Hackney Borough lighted its 
own streets of 105 miles at a cost of £156 per mile, while Greenwich, 
with 108 miles of streets, employed private enterprise under the control 
of the borough council to carry out the lighting, and there the cost was 
£72 per mile. In conclusion, Mr. Qreen claimed to have established 
four points — (1) that the municipality was not helping the unemployed, 
because it hampered and checked the employer ; (2) it was not helping to 
reduce the prices of necessaries ; (3) it had opposed in every way 
new enterprises and new inventions which menaced its own trading 
profits ; (4) no municipality had ever initiated an industry, but had 
simply stepped in and profited by the results of private ingenuity. 

Mr. Lansing Lewis (Canada) said capital and monopolies would 
be with us to the end of the world, no matter what Socialists and Anarchists 
might say. It was not for the Church to condemn anything that was 
not morally wrong ; and to ask ** Is monopoly Christian ? " was to make 
an unchristian insinuation. 

Mr. H. J. ToRR, a member of the Canterbury House of Laymen, agreed 
with Mr. Lansbury that the State was the natural inheritor of the 
products of natural monopolies, but he contended that the best way of 
developing them was not through State management, but by setting 
free private enterprise under the control of the State. He agreed with 
Mr. Green that on the whole municipal enterprise was unprogressive. 
Municipalities raised ci^pital upon the terms of long periods for repay- 
ment, and they could not afford to throw away such capital imtil the 
period was exhausted. The private trader made large profits in a few years, 
and when his system, say of tramways, became antiquated, he could afford 
to discard it and try another. He thought it would be a sound policy 
for the Church to aim in the first place at securing for the nation 
the benefits of natural monopolies, and secondly to lay down on 
Christian lines the methods by which those monopolies should be developed 
whilst leaving their development to private enterprise. 

Mr. Fred Aldous, a lay reader of Southwark diocese, condemned the 
co-operative stores and the multiple shop companies on the ground that 
they were squeezing out the single-shop tradesman, who played an import- 
ant part in the local social order. It was estimated that in Brighton 
alone the shop companies withdrew £30,000 every week from local 
circulation ; that money all came to London, and scarcely any of it was 
^ent in the place where it was earned. Sooner or later the public would 
suffer heavily because of this type of trust. 

The Rev. J. D. Thomas, of Washington, claimed that in America the 
trust had cheapened many commodities which were formerly almost 
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unobtainable except by the very rich. He regretted that labour in the 
United States had become as close a monopoly as there was, and owing to 
the demands of labour there was bound to be a great and terrible conflict. 

Mr. N. F. Davidson, K.C, of Toronto, declared that the greed of 
labour was more responsible than any other cause for the monopolies in 
the United States. But the employers were to blame as well, and the 
Church ought to devote itself t« awakening the individual to his 
personal responsibility for his own conduct. If the working men and the 
capitalists of the United States did their duty as Christian men, there 
woxild be no complaint of monopolies and trusts. 

SECTION B. 

RELIGION AND THE PRESS. 

The journalists* Sabbath, the one day of the week when 
men of the Press are commonly and happily free, was devoted 
by this section of the Congress -to the subject of ** Religion 
and the Press." Kensington Town-hall was crowded through- 
out the morning and afternoon, and the speeches on all 
three divisions of the subject were followed with eager interest. 
The Bishop of Exeter presided in the morning, and Dr, Parker, 
Coadjutor Bishop of New Hampshire, in the afternoon. 

UNHEALTHY LITERATURE. 

Canon Rawnsley, the first speaker, did not mince matters in 
denouncing the indecent publication industry. He described 20 indecent 
papers as having a circulation of nearly 1,000,000 a week. Two contained 
criminous advertisements ; eight, grossly indecent letter-press ; six or 
seven, indecent though less heinous matter ; and three or four, minute 
descriptions of the worst crimes. In such publications were found lewd 
stories, obscene innuendo, descriptions of the demi-monde, and picture 
puzzles of the grossest sort. Nor did the plague stop there. In a high- 
class illustrated weekly he had lately seen two pages covered by the 
poses of an actress to illustrate one of the worst novels of the past two 
years. The sale of the nasty novel was not only developing, but 
neutralizing education, poisoning the home, and endangering the very 
existence of the nation by tending to reduce the birth-rate. Such literature, 
instead of inspiring the reader with a desire to serve his time and country, 
centred him on himself, and on a very small part of himself ; it ministered 
to the animal in man, and held up the idea of self-indulgence as of 
supreme interest and importance. He indicted the publishing houses and 
their shareholders. He indicted the railway directors, who were bound as 
Englishmen to safeguard common morality, even at a loss. He indicted 
the actual distributors, especially the tenants of railway bookstalls. He 
indicted also the law and its enforcers. The idea of indecency held by some 
magistrates appeared to be different from that of the man in the street. 
The Christian public must rise in a body to insist on the protection of the 
boys and girls from this debasing evil. (Cheers.) He appealed to those 
who controlled the Press to urge especially their leader-writers and 
reviewers to speak out. To cleanse the Augean stable would be a 
Herculean task, but in Christ's name it must be done. (Cheers.) Positive 
measures also were needed. The Roman Catholics and Presbyterians had 
their eminent novelists, but since Miss Tonge's death there had been hardly 
any one of the same class in the Church of England to foster through 
literature purity of character and nobility of life. People who wanted to 
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give Sunday school prizes found a vapid mass of commonplace stories 
published by Church societies, stories eminently respectable, but pre- 
eminently dull. (Laughter.) 

Canon Poakbs-Jackson, the writer of one of the papers on " Literature 
and the Church," began by summarizing the other paper, that of Mr. A. C. 
Benson. The author foresaw that the literature of the future would 
exercise a much freer hand than now in dealing with religion. The 
Church's duty was to make the old run smoothly into the new, and not 
sacrifice the interests of the future to the past, however august. The 
Church must direct its members how to think, not what to think. Let the 
Church not repeat the mistake which greeted Tracts for the Times and 
Essays and Reviews with torrents of censure ; let it welcome the note of 
aspiration which sounded through the restlessness and even the cynical 
levity of modem literature. In his own paper. Canon Foakes-Jackson 
continued, he appealed to literature to aid in the furtherance of Christian 
principles, and contended that the Church was not doing all it ought. 
Wonderfully clever books were written by dissenters ; the cause of the 
Roman Church was ably and insidiously advocated by Mr. Hugh Benson, but 
there was nothing of the kind in the English Church. There was, more- 
over, a very great need of a good Church history and of good clear books 
on Church doctrine. The ignorance found in the so-called educated class 
was almost incredible. A young man who had taken a brilliant degree 
had told him : — " I never could be a Christian ; you believe that you will 
go to Heaven, and do nothing but take part in one religious service for all 
eternity." 

The Rev. Toichiro Inagaki, who was very warmly received, called 
attention to the golden opportunity of evangelizing the Japanese by 
Christian literature. Translations of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
many other writers were in great demand, and quotations from the Bible 
were now common in Japanese writings. The people were tired of the 
pessimistic tone of Buddhist literature, and began to long for higher 
ideas than they found in Confucius. 

Mrs. Romanes, in a lively speech, described ** the staple reading of 
infants " in various recent times. In a reaction from " Ministering 
Children " and the " Wide World " type, we now had books purporting 
to describe the life of ordinary children, but ignoring the religion which 
played no inconsiderable part in that life. She did not believe in much 
religious talk, but she did believe in atmosphere. After pointing out 
that an enormous debt was due to Mrs. Humphry Ward for upholding in 
her stories the sanctity of marriage, the speaker declared that people 
should be made to feel the romance and glory of their religion, which 
they associated too much with statistics, offices, meetings, and " Church 
work." They wanted to be more mystical, and to realize the inner soul of 
all that work. Under the impression created by this Congress, even The 
Times had become positively poetical. (Laughter.) 

Mr. R. B. C. CoRFE endorsed Canon Rawnsley's plea for the suppres- 
sion of depraving publications. 

Miss Irene Barnes suggested, not for the first time, a fedeiation of the 
Christian authois in the English-speaking nations. 

The Rev. E. McClure, of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, said that the real culprit was the publisher, who allowed 
the financial question to rule. The common demand for excitement was 
due to the fact that people's faith and ideals had all been put in solution 
The cure was the elevation of taste by presenting a high ideal. He depre- 
cated exaggeration of the bookstall evil. Examination showed that only 
perhaps 1 per cent, of the bookstall publications were wicked, 

9 
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The Rev. R. V. Faithfull Da vies, of the Christian Evidence Society, 
referred to works now being largely circulated with the direct intention 
of undermining religion. It was all very well to say that the science of 
these books was that of the day before yesterday. So it was ; but that 
was found good enough for their readers, and such works needed answering 
step by step. 

The Bishop of Derby said they should try to think what would be 
said in reply to what they had heard that afternoon. It would be said that 
they were attacking the liberty of the Press. But why should free trade in 
opinion be allowed any more than free trade in drugs ? A chemist would 
not be allowed to put his poisons and other drugs all on one shelf labelled, 
'* Your choice for 6d.** It would also be answered that art claimed all 
life as its province. Precisely ; and if an artist had the whole landscape 
before him, he had the less excuse for confining his attention to the 
cesspool. Writers should be asked not to withdraw their attention 
from any part of nature, but to follow Shakespeare, Scott, Browning, and 
the Bible in placing the emphcusis and centre of attraction where it ought 
to be. 

The Rev. W. G. Edwards Rbes, the Rev. T. A. Lacey, Miss 
Crompton, from Natal, and Miss F. Lawrence, of the Girls* Friendly 
Society, continued the discussion. 

The Bishop of Exeter, in his closing address, said he felt a little 
misgiving about some of the proposals made that day. The novel with a 
purpose was apt to excite distrust. People felt rather taken in when they 
came to the ** purpose," as they did when a thrilling paragraph turned 
out to be the advertisement of a cure for rheumatism. (Laughter.) 
He agreed that they should try and get into touch with those concerned 
in the production and sale of bad literature, and persuade them to resist 
the temptation to gain by what threatened Christian civilization with 
destruction. (Cheers.) 

The afternoon sitting was divided between the dramatic and 
journalistic forms of literature. 



CHURCH AND STAGE. 

Mrs. Edward Compton, the author of the first paper, said it seemed 
most expedient to recognize that religion and art were attempts to express 
the same aspirations to the Eternal. There were three forms of dramatic 
literature with a religious bias. The shrieks of theologicckl melodrama 
were harmful to the cause it sought to assist. With the pageant they 
were on rising ground, and, if its authors would curb their ambition, 
great results might be expected. Then there was the real drama of 
England, as exemplified in the plays of Mr. Pinero, Mr. Barrie, and Mr. 
Shaw, which she proceeded to analyse, incidentally observing that 
clergymen who complained of being caricatured on the stage should 
remember that actors were often caricatured in the Church. The " pulpit 
voice " was the caricature of a very bad actor. (Cheers.) Every clergyman 
who miunbled the prayers helped to perpetuate an impression that the 
faith was something outside ordinary experience and recognizable by 
extraordinary symptoms. The Church was the stage of the soul : let it 
then be natural. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Shaw she described as still tilting 
against Mid- Victorian windmills. Many plays made only for good ; and 
it was for the public to demand what was just and true and pure. While 
the stage was deeply to blame for the stigma of worldliness attaching to 
it, she thought the injunction against the dramatic representation of 
Biblical subjects produced a very serious waste of good material. If the 
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English clergy would efiFect the removal of this illogical prohibition, the 
drama would not be slow to repay its obligation to them. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. W. Bentley, secretary of the Actors* Church Union of New 
York, said he supposed he was the only clergyman actually running a 
theatre. Ever since the Church had driven out her offspring the drama, 
the stage had had to fight against her opposition, till the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam started his heroic movement. In America the theatres were 
open on Sundays ; but an attempt was being made to stop that degrading 
practice. 

Mrs. Bailue Reynolds, speaking as a novelist and a Christian mother, 
said that if we would bring up a generation of men of clean parentage, 
and with clean ideas, impure literature would perish for lack of pur- 
chasers. Legislation would do no good. 

JOURNALISM. 

The paper on " The Ethics of Journalism *' by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
editor of the SpectatoVy was read by a member of his staff, Mr. Bdchan. 
Mr. Strachey, after quoting Delane's assertion that a journalist's business 
was publicity, said that it was even good to know, within reasonable limits, 
the evil that was being done, so that it might be checked. There were, 
however, as Sir Thomas Browne had said, matters which deserved to be 
recorded only in the chronicles of Hell. If publicity's methods were sound, 
fearless, and without guile, all was well ; if not, it might become the most 
dishonourable and degrading of trades. Our Press had certainly been 
growing purer during the last 20 years, though the opposite was true of 
our fiction. The worst fault of the newest journalism, after its indifference 
to veracity, was triviality, which degraded both writer and reader. 
(Cheers.) Passing from the question of news to that of comment, Mr. 
Strachey contrasted judicial journalism with the journalism of advocacy, 
for which, he said, there was little defence. However, the notion of the 
political journalist perpetually writing leaders against his own convic- 
tions was pure imagination. Mr. Strachey defended anonymity as making 
for responsibility, not irresponsibility. Zola had wondered how our news- 
paper writers could forgo the " delicious notoriety " of signed articles. 
The delicious notoriety of the individual was the ruin of the better 
journalism. It was a great misfortune that a newspaper could not be 
started by a poor man ; but it was well that newspapers should, as a rule, 
be owned by rich men, as, in foreign countries where newspapers were 
not great properties, their articles could too often be bought. At the 
same time, the proprietor should derive his wealth from the newspaper 
and not from other sources. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who was loudly cheered, said that if the clergy 
were less concerned to be political economists, showmen, or journalists 
than to preach their religion, the whole modem world would be changed. 
He demurred to some of Mr. Strachey's statements. We should beware of 
thanking God in our pride that we were not like those miserable French and 
American journalists. There was more spiritual safety for a French 
journalist with his confessed vanity than for the Englishman who bragged 
about his modesty. (Laughter and cheers.) Then, if Christ meant any- 
thing in what he said about the camel and the needle's eye, he certainly 
meant that the rich were in more moral danger than the poor ; but 
Mr. Strachey had argued that the rich were less likely to be wicked. In 
modem society the rich man who received an enormous income and lived in 
luxury, on the understanding that he pandered to certain causes and needs, 
was bought already. (Cheers.) As for anonymous journalism and Mr 
Strachey's plea for its sincerity, he himself had not read an obviously 
honest leader for 20 years. The danger of the modern world was secrecy. 

9-2 
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In the ancient world, the tyrant sat in the open with a crown or mitre on 
his head» and, having detected the head, the people could cut it off. 
(Laughter and cheers.) The same arguments with which anonymous articles 
were defended could be used for anonymous letters and post-cards. 
(Laughter.) It was right that a journalist's words should be discounted by 
the light of his life. (Cheers.) 

Miss Irbland Blackburnb having pointed to various ways in which the 
Church annoyed the Press and the Press annoyed the Church, 

Mr. O. W. RiMiNGTON suggested the starting of newspapers in small 
manufacturing towns or other districts by committees of laymen ; or, where 
the tone of the existing newspapers was satisfactory, such a committee could 
supply them with information on religious subjects. 

The Chairman, in closing the debate, laid stress on the possibility of 
more co-operation between Church and Press, and on the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the Bible. He thought the clergy should attempt to influence 
not so much things and classes as persons, the individuals who were or 
would be responsible for the various forms of literature. 



SECTION C. 
THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS. 

** The Training of Teachers, Professional and Voluntary,'* was 
the subject for consideration in Section C at Holborn Town-hall. 
The Bishop of Gloucester presided. 

Professor M. E. Sadler, Professor of the History and Administration 
af Education in the University of Manchester, said that the education 
most indispensable to the character of a nation was that given in the 
home. It was in the home that habit was earliest formed ; it was there that 
ideals were first implanted ; there that thoughts were first turned to things 
unseen. No more blighting curse could fall upon Christian civilization 
than the moral atrophy of the home. The true work of the State in making 
the good life more possible was not to supersede the home, but to help it 
to higher efficiency in its task of shelter and nurture. After the home, 
in its influence upon character, was the tone of the workshop or factory 
in which younff people earned their bread. A man's daily occupation was 
the school in which he learnt most that coloured his outlook on life, and 
that employers and foremen should use their great power in making the 
conditions of labour healthy and free from all removable temptations to 
intemperance and uncleanliness wafi the most urgent need in national 
education after that of making home life pure and sound. The highest 
part of a teacher's training. Dr. Sadler continued, was the fostering of a 
sense of vocation. The vital power of all education lay in reality of con- 
victior and in the readiness to sacrifice personal interests for the sake of 
those who claimed help and guidance, and whose claim was sacred because 
it was in essence a spiritual claim. The finest kind of training deepened 
the sense of vocation, but in order to encourage this sense of vocation 
to bear fruit should they not see to it that every teacher might look 
forward in middle life to freedom from harassing pecimiary cares and to a • 
quiet competence in old age after long years of service ? 

The Rev. H. M. Sanders, vicar of St. John's, Highbury, N., spoke of 
the urgent necessity of secuiing more systematic preparation among 
voluntary Sunday school teachers. 

Miss Bishop, principal of St. Gabriel's Training College for Elementary 
Teachers, urged that the ideal aim which the training colleges must set 
before themselves was to send out year by year a body of teachers who had 
honestly laboured to fit themselves for doing every part of their work as 
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well as it could be done. What she wanted to see was girls of gentle birth 
and good education considering elementary teaching as a work for which 
they might with advantage prepare themselves. There must be many such 
girls who wanted to be teachers, who could not afford, and, perhaps, had not 
the ability for, a long University course, but who would make good elemen- 
tary teachers and would find a use in that work for all their powers and 
gifts. On the other hand, she wanted the pupil-teachers, who were the 
majority of their candidates, encouraged to enter their names for Church 
training colleges and helped in both the religious and secular work of 
their preparation for entrance. 
Discussion followed. 

SECTION D I. 

MISSIONARY EQUIPMENT (FOREIGN). 

The subject in the Caxton-hall was Equipment of Missionary 
Workers (Foreign). 

The Bishop of Pittsburgh (Dr. Whitehead) was in the chair, and said 
that each topic brought before the Congress was, if possible, more inte- 
resting than those which had preceded. All departments of missionary 
effort, clerical, medical, and feminine, were represented in the morning's 
papers. 

The Rev. D. H. D. Wilkinson, secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
(ccmdidates' department), read the first paper. The first requirement, he 
said, was that the missionary should have thought out his faith — should, in 
short, be a theologian. Not controversial ammunition, but deep and 
reverent realization and conviction of God's truth was needed ; not cock- 
sureness, but desire and energy to learn, guided by fundamental conviction. 
Let them think out their faith and its applications. No teacher was 
equipped who read theology alone ; he must pursue all-round study, not 
of books only, but of man and of all the circumstances which environ him. 
The missionary must learn true sympathy and insight with men's ideas 
and aspirations ; there must be width of general education, to which 
adaptability to changed surroundings must be added. Preliminary training 
as a layman, with a view to ordination on the scene of his future labours, 
and subsequent study of the special requirements, was one good form of 
preparation for the special work undertaken. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Carless, Professor of Surgery at King's College, read the 
next paper, and explained that his qualification to address them was his 
experience of pupils as medical missionaries. A principal fact to remember 
was that in this sphere of practice there were no consultants or specialists. 
Thus every man had to receive an all-round training. Then the future 
missionary should receive a special training in the diseases with which 
he would have to cope — such, for example, as befall inhabitants of the 
tropics ; and he should in particular be a student of ophthalmic subjects. 
Medical missionaries were usually hard up, and the necessity of economy 
was imperative. A training in a home medical mission would be valuable 
for this purpose. The medical missionary must be facile in the humble 
operations of the carpenter and the cutler — ^he must learn to sharpen his 
own instruments — ^not to omit those of the dispenser and the nurse. The 
need of such all-round qualifications had been vividly realized by himself 
in the case of his o^n brother, who died in Persia after the ministrations 
of such an accomplished doctor who had travelled two days to visit his 
patient. In his opinion the medical missionary should not be a clergy- 
man, for where there was a doctor there was usually a clergyman, and the 
relations between the clergy and the doctor should be wisely adjusted. At 
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the same time the medical man should be able to show the patient the 
way of salvation, and teach him the fundamental truths of the faith. 
(Hear, hear.) A hospital was an invaluable adjunct to a medical mission, 
for the kindness shown in treatment ^vas often a means of winning hitherto 
obstinate opponents of Christianity. (Cheers.) 

Miss Ellen Humphrey, chairman of the ^omen Candidates' Sub-com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, dealt with the 
work of women. It should, she observed, be remembered that in the mission 
field one woman often had to do the work of ten, whilst at home ten women 
were often trying to do the work of one. The first need was vocation, 
whether a strong claim to duty, a love of souls, or responsive sympathy. 
The function of training was to test the reality of the vocation. The 
temptation to put work before prayer was great, but should not be 
yielded to. Prayer and study were as essential, as part of equipment, as 
more obvious activities. Without these, intellectual gifts and other 
qualifications might be of little use. But intellectual discipline was also 
needed, and especially medical training should be of the best. Every woman 
should do at least one thing well. But tiniformity was to be avoided, and 
on this account she preferred small centres to large colleges. Nursing, 
cookery, and household management were also essential. But study and 
knowledge — study of the Bible and how to teach it — ^were requisites, and 
%11 kinds of teaching, from the most elementary to the highest, might be 
Deeded ; and all missionaries, men and women alike, should have some 
knowledge of the laws of health and sanitation. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Crbighton desired to learn something of the actual experience of 
veterans who lived before special training was started, and also of the 
results of training from those who had undergone it. Was not special as 
well as general training desirable, and could not language teaching often 
be provided at home ? (Hear, hear.) 

Miss Emery, of the Women's Auxiliary of New York, said that in 
America there were two institutions — one in New York and the other at 
Philadelphia — ^which rendered great service to the cause of missions. In 
1910 there was to be a great gathering of the women workers for liie 
mission field to promote, on a great scale, the cause which they all had at 
heart, and the assistance was implored of all the clergy and Church workers 
of the United States. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Harford, of the Church Missionary Society Medical Board, urged 
careful selection from the point of view of health of candidates, and careful 
study of special subjects such as tropical medicine. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Father Kelly, speaking from ten years' experience, urged 
the necessity of a high intellectual training. People were never simple — 
none less simple than an African villager — ^and the problem of the missionary 
was to render a complex world intelligible to a vast variety of complicated 
minds. (Cheers.) 

Other speakers followed, from North China, Mashonaland, the 
United States, and every part of the world, and some of the 
speakers spoke with great vivacity and humour. 

SECTION D II. 
EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS. 

The Bishop of Durham again occupied the chair at Section 
D II., in the Council Chamber of Caxton-hall, when the subject 
discussed was '• The Equipment of Native Workers." The opening 
service was conducted by the Rev. G. F. Whidboume. 
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The topic was one of pressing importance, said the Bishop, for upon the 
native workers would rest the ultimate burden of the evangelization of their 
own land. 

The Rev. Arthur Westcott, S.P.G. missionary at Madras, Principal 
of the Theological College, Madras, and author of the " Life ** of his 
father, the late Bishop Westcott, dealt with the subject as it affected the 
preparation and training of the native clergy. They were more advanced 
in education in South India than in some other parts of the country, and* 
the curriculum given in the college was on the line of English colleges. 
He himself gave practically the same lectures as when he was at Canter- 
bury ; indeed, a graduate of Madras University was, perhaps, a better 
English scholar " than some of us are." (Laughter.) The men received 
at the college were selected men and were married— Indians did not 
believe in celibacy ; they had their wives and children with them. When 
he first went to the college he felt quite like a patriarch. Each family had 
their own little house and did their own cooking. The question of caste was 
behind that. The one thing to break down caste was a universal cookery- 
book. (Laughter.) Some of the students knew the Thirty-nine Articles in 
English and Latin, though he had thought they might have been better 
employed than in learning them in both languages ; they had also to study 
Greek. He thought they should endeavour to establish an examination of 
their own. As for games, he joined in tennis and Badminton with them, 
80 he could see what sort of men they were. They were not ordained 
straight away, but were first engaged in other work, such as teaching. 
They must have reasonable pay, and that was the difficulty. Some had 
gone abroad. They had sent out Indian clergy to Mauritius, Madagascar, 
South America, and to Burma. They were very fond of proverbs, and they 
showed great devotion to duty ; give them their work, and they would 
do it. 

The Rev. Walter S. !Moule, nephew of the Bishop of Durham, and 
Principal of Trinity College, Ningpo, C.M.S. missionary in Mid China 
from 1887, discussed the question of the training of native catechists. 
There was a need for a definite policy in employing native workers. The 
question really was — Should the evangelization of China by the Chinese be 
limited by the financial resources of the Chinese Church, or, rather, should 
it be limited by the self -consecration of the Chinese Church ? — the two 
measures were not always identical. To these questions there could be 
only one answer. The evangelization of China by the Chinese should be 
supported by the whole resources of the Church of Christ that could be 
brought to bear on the great object. He believed it to be quite possible 
to delegate more and more of the usual responsibilities of the European 
agency in any station to Chinese agents, and so by degrees to carry on the 
work with very few Europeans. The work would be taken over by the 
Church on the spot in a way which could never be done— so far as he could 
see — if the woik went on indefinitely expanding under European agency. 
The training should be in the vernacular, and not in English. 

Miss Grace Gardiner, in a paper read by Mrs. Gardiner, wife of an 
Indian civil servant, raised the question whether the work of evangelizing 
the women could not be put largely into the hands of Indian women. 

The Bishop of Durham, in summing up the discussion, said that was 
the seventh meeting at which he had presided in the hall, and at each the 
great need for more men to train native workers had been shown. There 
was need of more educational missionaries and need of more Christian 
literature in the language of the people concerned. Institutional and per- 
sonal work — i.e., training by missionaries on their own stations— need 
not be antagonistic. 
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The Bishop of Ohhota Naopur discussed the questions how far 
could one centre in India train workers for the whole country, and also 
how far should the training of native workers be in English. In India 
English was the language of the goveming people, but it raised the native 
teacher above the people to whom lie had to minister. 

The Rbv. E. H. Whitlby, from CMota Nagpur, also spoke. 

The Rev. W. E. Duncan pointed out there might be intellectual know- 
• ledge in the student, but lack of real personal experience of conversion. 

The Revs. J. H. Bishop (Japan), F. W. Grbbve (Tinnevelly), and 
W. S. Holland (Allahabad) having spoken, 

Dr. Datta, from the Punjab, argued in favour of a higher education, 
and in English, if they desired to have good teachers. of religion. 

The Rev. Walter Kelly, of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, dwelt 
on spiritual, intellectual, and practical training. 

The Rev. A. B. West, of Qrahamstown, expressed himself as a strong 
believer in theological colleges. There was no difficulty in getting 
preachers in South Africa. Every Christian there wanted to be a preacher. 
The students were married men living in Kaffir huts on a mission station ; 
they should have some manual work during the day " to keep down the 
fat.'* One of the great temptations to men engaged in evangelistic work 
was to be lazy in body. 

Other speakers included the Rev. Ernest Hoylb, of the American 
Episcopal Church in Japan, the Rev. T. H. Westcott, of Lucknow, 
examining chaplain to the Bishop, who said it would be a good thing 
if in their examinations they had a subject bearing on Indian thought, 
and the Rev. Ernest Miller, of Uganda, who gave an account of the 
way in which the teachers in Uganda were trained. 

No afternoon meeting was held at Caxton-hall. 

SECTION E. 

THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

The Bishop of Grahamstown presided over this section, 
which met again on in the Hoare Memorial-hall at Church 
House, Westminster. The subject for the session was ** The 
Church's Responsibility Towards the Aborigines in Australia, 
New Zealand, South America, and South Africa," and the 
discussion turned upon the questions '* How far does experience 
go to show the necessity for establishing * reserves ' for the 
protection and training of aboriginal peoples ? " and *' How far 
is it intended that these peoples should be solidified into segre- 
gated communities, or should be eventually fitted to live like 
the other races dwelling in the same country ? " 

Dr. G. H. Frodsham, Bishop of North Queensland, opened the discus- 
sion, and said that in his coimtry there were two kinds of aborigines — ^the 
tame blacks, who had lost their self-respect and had sunk to the depths, 
becoming the hangers-on of the white race ; and on the other hand the 
wild blacks, who were to be foimd in the wilds of Northern Australia. 
Tens of thousands of aborigines were dying like rotten sheep, with no one 
to care for their souls, not that people were not interested in them, 
but they did not know how to act on their behalf. With the Bishop of 
Carpentaria he had visited some of this latter class of people about 
18 months ago, and had found them wandering about utterly unclothed 
and trying to live according to their old customs. The wild black 
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was one of the most pitiable objects to be met with in any part of the 
world. He dep^ided upon a tract of country over which he could hunt, 
and as the land was taken up he was forced back upon other tribes. 
Diseases which were mild in the countries of the whites became devastat- 
ing scourges in the countries of the black men, and the aborigines 
suffered from the diseases of white people in the worst form. Most of 
the work done among the wild blacks was of a medical character ; they 
wanted help, not empty sympathy. They must not leave the aborigine a 
prey to the lowest whites. Europeans in Australia were deeply impressed 
with the necessity of dealing with the aborigines. In North Queensland 
there were nine "reserves," the majority of which were in the hands 
of the Church of England. There they had adopted the communistic 
system of the blacks themselves. Everything belonged to the whole 
community, and the idea in practice was that, if a man would not work, 
neither should he eat. In these townships they had all the modem 
things that they had in English towns such as gas, telephones, &c., but 
not the publichouse. 

Mrs. Neugan, wife of the Bishop of Auckland. New Zealand, 
eulogized the Maori race as capable of the highest culture and civiliza- 
tion. After only 60 or 70 years of civilization they were able 
to take their part in the ministry, and government, and profes- 
sional life. They possessed a delightful sense of humour and a wonderful 
poetic nature, and were deeply religious-minded ; indeed, they might call 
them Irishmen with brown faces. (Laughter.) The establishment of 
** reserves '* had never been attempted. It was true they lived in settle- 
ments, but that was only in the natural course of their existence. They 
had no colour line in New Zealand. The great aim should be to keep the 
white man Christian in that country. 

The Rev. P. N Waggett of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, Oxford, having spoken of the Ethiopian order. 

Dr. E. p. Every, Bishop of the Falkland Islands, dealt with the subject 
as it related to the aborigines of South America, and said it was too often 
forgotten that among the Spanish and Portuguese speaking people of more 
or less mixed blood who inhabited the greater part of the continent there 
were still millions of unevangelized heathen, mostly in more remote and 
wild regions, which as yet were of little value to the white man and where 
consequently they had escaped his destroying hand. Something was 
being done by the Church, but it was only a fragment compared with what 
might be done. 

Dr. Isaac O. Stringer, Bishop of Yukon, Canada, said that the 
Church had come short of her duty in reaching the Indians, and the Church 
in the Motherland must still give and even increase her aid for at least a 
further period of 20 years. 

Major R. Chester-Master, formerly Resident Commissioner, and 
Commandant-General of Rhodesia, said they all agreed that the basis of the 
civilization which they as the head of the British Empire wished to spread 
was the principles of Christianity. The conditions of British South 
Africa were such that in his opinion mutual race prejudice would 
maintain a modified form of segregation indefinitely ; in fact, the other 
three alternatives — extermination, transportation, and absorption — were 
impossible to think of. The indefinite continuance of social segregation 
of the natives in British South Africa would probably necessitate the 
development of the Church's organization in that country along racial lines. 
However that might be, it was only by adopting a broad-minded and com- 
prehensive view of the race problem that ministers of the Church 
could hope to influence public opinion amongst the white colonists, in 
regard to their duty and attitude towards the native races, so wisely 
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that their children and grand-children would have no cause to reproach 
their parents for having shirked the white man's burden in South 
Africa. They often heard it said that the Briton was so proud of 
his civilization and his freedom that he wished to force it down 
the throat of every other nation. There was a great deal of truth 
in that, but what was more important was the question whetiier 
other races were in a sufficiently advanced state to benefit by its adoption. 
The question of treating the aborigines had the same fundamental prin- 
ciples in every part of the world ; merely different phases of it appeared 
in different colonies. They heard a good deal on the previous day about 
brothers, but, whether thej* called the native Christians brothers or not, 
they would not care to receive them as brothers-in-law. (Laughter.) 
With regard to the first question before the meeting, he would saj at the 
outset that the wisdom of establishing ** reserves " had in his opinion 
been amply proved by experience in South Africa. As to the further 
question of how long these people would remain in segregated com- 
munities, that depended upon the pace at which they developed intellectu- 
ally and progressed along the paths of civilization which had been thrown 
open to them by the dominant race. Under the British flag there seemed 
no likelihood that these paths would be closed to the natives by legisla- 
tion, but they would naturally meet with other obstacles in their 
progress which would require development of character to overcome. 

The Bishop of Waiapu having spoken, the Rev. Charles Sadleir 
(Chile) said that in South America the Indians who had been Romanized 
were in many cases baptized Pagans. He referred to an instance in which 
a priest kept a distillery and a pawnshop, and said that immorality and 
profligacy existed to a large extent among the heathen of South America. 

Canon Winter (St. John's, Kaffraria), Archdeacon MacKay (Sas- 
katchewan), Colonel J. A. Fergusson (Gloucestier), Dr. Gaul, late 
Bishop of Mashonaland, and Canon Groser (Perth, Australia) having 
spoken. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said there was one reason why they 
had not been more successful in the conversion of the aborigines of North 
Australia. When he was in that countrj' he had asked a body of 26 men who 
had been learning Christianity at one of the stations why they did not go 
out to preach the gospel to those of their number whom the white people 
had been imable to reach, and he was informed by them that there were no 
two of them, or not more than two, who could speak the language of the 
others. Although that related to only a part of Australia, they must 
remember that that pert was three times the size of France. It appeared 
that the language was in a constant state of flux, and only the people of the 
tribe were masters of their language. They had continually to create a 
new nomenclature and had no language which could be communicated 
bej'ond themselves. 

The Bishop of Grafton and Armidale having given an account of his 
work among aborigines. 

The Chairman summed up the discussion, and thanked Major Chester- 
Master especially for his valuable words, which he hoped would live in the 
printed records of that gathering and bear fruit. Referring to the 
" reserves," he said that that system seemed to be the best way to deal 
with the natives in South Africa, for there they lived their own lives and 
were kept away from the faults and vices of the whites, and segregation of 
a modified character might probably be the best course to adopt. 
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SECTION F. 

THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

When this section reassembled in the Great Hall of the Church 
House, unck^r the presidency of the Bishop of Gibraltar, there 
was a large, but by no means a full, attendance. The subject for 
discussion was ** Problems of a Native Episcopate. Dangers of 
Precipitate Action. DiflSculties arising from Mixture of Races. 
Possibilities of Separate Jurisdiction for Separate Races. The 
Dangers and Safeguards.** 

The Chairman said the subject of a native episcopate was coming very 
much to the fore, and they ought to be calm and judicial in dealing with it. 
It was obvious that they started from the assumption that there should be a 
native episcopate. They must regard the formation of a native episcopate 
as something that was absolutely necessary, and that it must come. It was 
for them to consider carefully the best way of solving the problems which 
faced them in the settlement of this question. 

Prebendary H. E. Pox, honorary secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, the first selected speaker, said that there were imdoubtedly con- 
ditions in which the appointment of native Bishops might be premature ; but 
in such cases steps should be taken as soon as possible to train and develop 
by increasing responsibilities the best men from whom in due time the 
selection of a Bishop might be made. If linguistic rather than racial 
reasons required in any case a specialized ministry, it might fairly 
be claimed that such a ministry should have as their chief pastor one of 
their own speech. The case of India had peculiar difficulties. The 
relation of the Church to the civil authority, the absence of synodical 
action, and the present mode in which Bishops were appointed all stood 
in the way of progress. Till those were changed it did not seem likely 
that a native episcopate, except in a very limited form, would be created. 
Even if the Secretary of State for India were to nominate an Indian for 
the episcopate, as Indians had been appointed to high offices under the 
Government, the position of such a Bishop would be an extremely difficult 
one. Prejudices which happily had no existence at home still ran strong 
in the East, and still constituted a grave hindrance to the progress of 
the Gospel and to the political prosperity of that land. It was impossible 
to particularize with regard to the dangers and safeguards of a native 
episcopate, for they would vary in every case, but, speaking generally, he 
thought the dangers lay in opposite directions — imitation and reaction. 
It would be worse than foolish if Indian, Jap£tnese, and African Bishops 
were to try and reproduce everything which they saw of Church life in 
England. Let the native Bishops begin where imitation could not mislead 
— in the simplicity of apostolic precedent and counsel. Their own 
countries and their own customs would furnish the true lines along which 
the primitive principles would work. The mother Church also might well 
continue for a while her subsidy to the general ftmd of the daughter 
Church to aid the latter in providing for a Bishop. The danger of 
precipitate action would, of course, be decreased by the appointment at 
first of assistant Bishops, as had been done in West Africa. A graver diffi- 
culty at present arose in countries were different races occupied the same 
area, and especially in such as India and Africa, where the dominant race 
was alien. The form which the problem took in the United States was 
of an exceptional kind, and an Englishman could only speak of it with 
caution. But, in any case, how could the Christian Church recognize racial 
distinctions consistently with the great principle which declared all 
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nations to be of one blood and all members of Christ to be of one 
brotherhood ? To do so because human prejudice or national pride 
demanded it was clearly to break an elementary law of the Gospel. 

The Rev. Qeoroe Chapman, Principal of the Church Missionary Society 
Training College, Osaka, in speaking of a native episcopate for Japan, said 
the Japanese Qinrch was formed upon an independent basis and had her own 
diocesan constitution. The Japanese, both clerical and lay, had taken a 
full share in the government of their own Church, and the creation of a 
native episcopate in Japan would be the legitimate and inevitable outcome 
of what had already been done. He did not think there was any reasonable 
fear that a Japanese Bishop would mismanage his own diocese. When the 
time came for the appointment of native Bishops they would find the 
Japanese loyal to the mother Church and prove themselves worthy of the 
trust imposed in them. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, who opened the general discussion, complained 
seriously of the tone displayed in Ekigland with regard to a native episco- 
pate, the tone of patronage towards native Churches, as though they were 
giving or granting them something instead of inaugurating that which 
belonged to them. A native episcopate was a natural episcopate. It could 
not be a gift from outside. If they gave people their heads they did not, 
as a rule, play the fool or run their heads against the wall. He went into 
that matter with absolute wholeheartedness, completely trusting the 
Churches to do their part as soon as they could organize themselves to do 
it. He was not at all afraid of running the risk of the Churches making a 
few mistakes. They ought not to discourage them from going forward or 
to keep them in leading-strings. 

After further discussion, 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in closing the debate, said there was no 
•doubt at all that they had to face the question of racialism. They must 
face facts and realize that the native was the chief person everywhere. 
In dealing with such a question as that of a native episcopate it was 
eminently desirable that whatever action was taken it should be of a tem- 
porary character, so that they might not tie their hands for the future. He 
did not think the difficulty of jurisdiction was as great as people thought. 
Their danger was not in being too large, but too narrow. 

The Archbishop of Dublin pronounced the Benediction, and 
the section adjourned. 

SECTION G. 
THE CHILD'S MATERIAL WELL-BEING. 

Section G concluded its session at Sion College, Victoria- 
embankment, with a short sitting on Saturday, to discuss the 
question of ** The Church's care for the Material Well-being of 
Che Young,'* under the several heads of Employment of Children, 
Preparation for their Lifework, and Outcast Children. The 
Right Rev. Dr. Cecil Hook, Bishop of Blingston, presided. 

Mrs. Walter Greg, member of the wage-earning children's com- 
mittee, discussed the first branch of the question. She deplored the per- 
missive character of the Act of 1903. The Act had become practically non- 
existent, and things were going on just 8ts they did before the Act was 
passed. Child labour went on its way unchecked. Half-time employment 
was, sad to say. increasing in some places. Half-time meant awakening 
children at 5 a.m. to get them to the factory at 6 a.m. for half the year. 
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Educationally, the result was disastrous, and physioally we had stunted 
growth and old faces, with none of the joys of childhood and hardly any 
of the beauty of youth. Much had been accomplished by the Nationid 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, but much remained to be 
done, and the Church having put her hand to the plough would not look 
back in the interests of these little sufiFerers. (Cheers.) 

The Rbv. W. H. H. Elliott, head of Christ's College Working-boys' 
Home, said the solution of the problem of unemployment lay in the training 
of our boys and girls for their future lives. He was in favour of the 
technical instruction of our children and a return to the system of appren- 
ticeship, through the media of apprenticeship committees in every parish. 

Miss Constance Smith, member of the Executive of the Christian 
Social Union, said there was no doubt whatever that the want of training 
in our boys and girls helped to complicate and deepen the problem of 
unemployment. The premature forcing of these children into the labour 
market was adding to the complication of the problem of unemployment. 
(Hear, hear.) If they could only clear the labour market of these pre- 
mature workers ; if they could get rid of the half-timer and of children 
who went out under certificates of exemption ; if they only clear the 
labour market of these, and at the same time get our married women back 
into their homes, we should have gone a very long way towards solving 
the problem of unemployment, or, at any rate, making it far less acute than 
at present. All their energies should be directed to making compulsory 
the permissive clauses of the Employment of Children Act, and they should 
exercise their voting strength in elections to municipal and local bodies, 
without awaiting a fresh Act of Pail lament. Th^ welfare of the young 
was one of the most spiritual of all problems. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Dale (Ancoats, Manchester) discussed the second subdi- 
vision of the question, " Preparation for their Lifework,*' from the 
point of view of the making of unemployables. He said 200,000 children 
passed out of the elementary schools every year into unskilled employ- 
ment, from which they were dismissed at 18 years of age with no knowledge 
of a trade. It must be possible to find a remedy for such a state of things 
under proper regulation and a proper system. He had no panacea, but he 
thought a great deal might be done by teaching the parent his duty in 
making a proper choice of a trade for the child. Apprenticeship was the 
only method by which a boy could properly learn his trade. 

Mr. Frank J. Leslie, (Liverpool) described what had been done in that 
city in the matter of street-trading by children. Under a special Act 
obtained in 1902 the city prevented street-trading without a licence by 
children under 16 years of age. The corporation provided the children 
with clothes for a payment of Id. per day, which chaige 93 per cent, of the 
children had readily met. 

Miss Gertrude Anson wanted greater opportunities than those exist- 
ing for the skilled training of our boys and girls. 

Miss Mabel Hill said no system of education could be considered 
complete which failed to educate the hand as well as the head. 

Mr. A. W. Wakefield (Kendal) suggested skilled employment com- 
mittees in places where there was no demand for apprentices. 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. A. J. R. Hughes and Dr. 
Wills (Aberdeen). 

The Rev. W. L. Payne advanced the proposition that the country should 
have compulsory continuation schools. 

The Rev. E. de M. Rudolf, founder of the Church of England Waifs 
and Strays Committee, discussed the last subdivision of the question, 
** Outcast Children." He said the Church had contributed 1^ million 
sterling for the benefit of outcast children in its various institutions. The 
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parish clergyman had power under the Industrial Schools Act to rescue 
a child from evil home surroundings, and to pnt it in the custody of the 
State. The Church was best calculated to work hand-in-hand with the 
State. 

Miss M. H. Mason, senior Local Government Board inspector of bocurd- 
ing-out, said this system was out and out the best for normal children, 
subject to independent and thorough inspection. There was one class of 
children for whom nothing was done, who were unfit to mix with others. 
She thought this the proper time to call the attention of the Church to 
this neglect. These children were the Lord's children. She wanted a 
small home started for such cases. 

In the general discussion the Rev. G. W. Hart (Mirfield) suggested 
small private orphanages in good Christian hands. The other speakers were 
the Rev. C. H. Brooke, Mr. John Trevarthen (Redhill Industrial 
School), and the Ven. Archdeacon Portin (Winnipeg). 

The Chairman, in summing up the points made in the discussion, said 
the section had during the week done excellent work. In no other section 
had the general discussions been so good. 

The session terminated after the pronunciation of the Benedic- 
tion. 

UNITED MEETINGS. 

SOCIAL PURITY. 

On Saturday afternoon the subject of ** Men and Social 
Purity'^ was considered at a special meeting confined to men, 
when there was a large attendance. 

'^he Bishop of Stepney, who presided, in opening the proceedings, said 
that the subject set down was the arena in which the Church was always 
making its challenge to the standard of the world. It was the scene of 
the primary battle in which the Church and every member of it was bound 
to be engaged — the primary battle between the spirit and the flesh. They 
were not there as superior persons sitting in judgment upon their fellow- 
men. They were there as a gathering of as much and as really tempted 
men as any men in London. They met on the level of their ordinary man- 
hood. Their first work, and the hardest with regard to social purity, 
was in their inward selves. They could only conquer the outer world by 
the weapons by which they subdued their own passions and overcame their 
own temptations. Their duty as citizens was to prevent the corruption 
of our public morals. He urged that fathers should explain plainly to their 
sons what was right and wrong on this subject. They should not give them 
fear, but facts which they had a perfect right to know. From the public 
point of view, in trying to improve public morals social surroundings must 
be considered ; but that was not the only thing, for in his over-crowded 
East-end there was less immorality than in the West-end. They must pro- 
vide proper places of recreation for young people, see that the parks and 
open places were well kept, lighted, and guarded. Then they must attack 
the spread of indecent literature, attack the dissemination by the i)Ost and 
other methods of objectionable postcards, and put down such things as 
indecent mutoscope pictures, which were doing much harm among young 
people. If they were to do all this, it was not as individuals, but by con- 
certed action. They ought to have bodies of men in each town whose 
business it was to look after this matter. He rejoiced to know that some 
of their men's societies in this country were not only doing their best to 
put down corruption, but even spreading abroad a spirit of chivalry and 
feeling of high responsibility for the purity of our manhood. 
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The Bishop of Newcastle (Australia) pointed out that what they 
wanted first of all was to create a spirit among people to deal with this 
matter. 

The Bishop of Hankau (China) said that affairs were improving in the 
Far East. It was their business aa members of the Church of Christ to 
see that the moral standard of personal purity which they set before them- 
selves should stand the test of any sun or climate. The battle against 
impurity and sin was going on all over the world. In China a spirit of 
moral uprising was apparent, and recent action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment showed clearly that the opium curse would soon be abolished. 

Colonel Everitt pointed out that every Ctiristian man had a distinct 
duty in relation to social purity, and they should look about them to see 
best how they could fulfil that duty. Twenty years ago they were told by 
the conference of Anglican Bishops at Lambeth that the Church must 
speak with no uncertain voice on this matter ; they were reminded that 
their home and national life was in danger ; that nothing short of the 
general action of the Church was necessary. As a result something, at 
any rate, had been done. The light was shining much more brightly to- 
day than it did 20 years ago in many unlUumined places in the world, 
and the outer darkness had become more palpable and opaque. But 
still there came the call to a more strenuous fight against these evils, and 
in that connexion he welcomed heartily the work of the Church of England 
Men's Society. They must not shirk the duty of reconnaissance which 
was essential at the outset. An important point in the enemy's position 
was the rapid fall in the birth-rate. They should seriously consider 
the question that they were now breeding from the very worst human 
stock, but there was yet time to alter all this, if people could only be 
taught what was their duty in thig matter. They had to strike at this 
battery of sin and overcome the evil with the good, to lift up and rescue 
the wounded in the fight. 



MEN'S MEETING IN THE ALBERT-HALL. 

Seven thousand men, mostly in black, formed a sombre host 
in the Albert-hall, on Sunday afternoon. 

The Bishop of Stepney presided, and among others on the platform 
were the Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishops of Elxeter, Bath and Wells, 
Argyll and the Isles, Rupertsland, Carpentaria, Tinnevelly, Sierra Leone, 
and New York, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Cottesloe, Colonel Williams, M.P., 
and Mr. Silas McBee, of New York. The opening prayers were said 
by the Rev. E. G. Savile, and the lesson read by Captain T. F. 
Watson. 

The Chairman, who was greeted with loud cheers, said that that 
was a hall, and the audience were quite at liberty to take the usual 
English way of showing whether they agreed with a speaker or not. 
(Cheers.) The Congress would be memorable because the laymen had 
throughout been regarded as having a fundamental place in the ministry 
of the Church. Last week the Bishop of London had appealed for clergy 
and the Bishop of Winchester for trained women. It was left for that 
meeting to sound the call of the great Head of the Church to the average 
manhood of its members. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Central Pennsylvania said he believed that 
Sydney Smith, the witty Dean of St. Paul's, had once said there 
were three sexes — men, women, and parsons. This meant that in his 
estimation at that time the great body of the clergy had become a class, 
and were separated from the great throbbing heart of the men in the 
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pews. Thank God that oould no longer be said. (Cheers.) Christ 
had not made his service an easy service, but appealed to men's courage 
and heroism. They were called not to an easy life, but to something worth 
denying themselves for, worth dying for if necessary. All over the Church 
laymen were now doing heroic service, as lay preachers, as lay readers, in 
the slums, in the ranching towns, wherever the Church was, they were at 
woric side by side with the clergy. A layman could often do for his 
brother-man what no parson could do. The parson was regarded with 
suspicion by men who said he was paid for what he did and wanted to get 
something out of them. A layman was under no such disability. Laymen, 
however, had not yet realized their great privileges and opportunities 
as members of the great, free, magnificent, noble old Church of their 
fathers. (Cheers.) In America they had the St. Andrew's Brotheriiood, 
which was just another name for the Church of England Men's Society, and 
it had almost transformed the attitude of the average layman in the 
American Church towards religion and humanity. (Cheers.) 

Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General to the Forces, spoke of 
the influences hindering self-consecration. 

Mr. J. W. Wood, treasurer of the St. Andrew's Brotherhood in the 
United States, said that our Anglo-Saxon reserve made it very hard for 
a man to say the word he ought to another man. Christian men must do 
this, however, even if they had to take themselves by the coat collar and 
say, " You must ! " They could speak out against the devil's old heresy 
that ** a man must sow his wild oats." They could be friendly to lonely 
men, and there was no place where men could be so lonely as in a crowded 
city like London. They should begin with the men nearest them, and use 
their influence with their social equals rather thqn with their social 
inferiors. They should also remember that the man nearest to them 
might be half-way round the world ; they should not shirk their part in 
Christ's great mission. They should be reverent, but not so reverent as 
not to touch a man at all ; and enthusiastic though without any splutter 
and fuss. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Stepney, in the closing address, said that all they did 
must be done in a spirit of fellowship. The dear old Church must be 
made a real brotherhood and comradeship of Christian service. It had 
once been truly said, " See how these Christians love one another." 
Without speaking of the divisions and family quarrels of Christendom, it 
miLst be admitted that here was just the weakness of the Church of England 
to-day. He hoped things were better in America ; but could the life of 
a congregation in England be really described as that of a rich, warm, 
brotherly society ? (Laughter.) The invincible reserve with which they 
covered religion over must be broken through. The good English layman 
was no doubt the best fellow in the world, but one longed to get a little 
more warmth into his hand. Young men were being lost every week in 
London because they found in the churches something respectable but 
chilling. The hand held out to them should be one not of patronage, 
not even of politeness, but the strong, vnirm hand of brotheriiood. This, 
please God, would be the strength of the Church of the futiure. The whole 
world was longing for the gospel of fellowship. This was the idea, though 
sometimes crudely expressed, within the Labour movement. Happily there 
was a new and encouraging spirit stirring even in the old Church at 
home. They must rise above social distinctions, for which there ought to 
be no place in the Church ; and he appealed to the educated 1, classes 
to come out of their distant place and meet the ordinary woi^ing man. 
(Cheers.) They must rise also above distinctions of party, of country, 
and of race ; and that Congress was helping them all to take a new interest 
in the rest of the world. (Cheers.) 
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CHILDREN'S GATHERING. 

This afternoon some seven or eight thousand children and 
their teachers attended a young people's meeting in the Alberts 
hall in connexion with the Pan-Anglican Congress. The Bishop 
of Kensington presided. 

The first speaker was the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania (Dr. 
Ethelbert Talbot), who said the boys and girls of America sent their lovf^ 
to their first cousins in England and wished them God-speed. Most 
Americans traced their ancestry to English forefathers, and in oominR 
to Elngland they felt that they were coming home. (Cheers.) They lield it 
to be a grand and glorious privilege to be members of the Anglican 
Church. He asked the children to pray for the Church, to work for her, 
to live for her, to be ready with brave courage to give their hearts to 
her. The world was calling for their Christian service, and God was 
anxious that they should have some share in the moral beauty of the work 
that waited to be done. 

The Bishop of Auckland (Dr. Neligan) informed the children that, 
though he was now in New Zealand, he had gone there from London, the 
best place in the whole world. (Cheers.) He had a message to the young 
English people from the children of New Zealand, who were their brothers 
and sisters under the same flag. (Cheers.) The Pan-Anglican Congress was 
an opportunity for asking questions. The question they were all asking 
was, " How can we all in our different parts of the world do our work 
better for Jesus Christ and the branch of His holy Church to which we 
belong ? " The Bishop proceeded to take the children through several 
clauses of the Catechism, and their answers were very readily and generally 
given. There were white boys and girls in the British Empire, he told 
them, who knew nothing of these things. At his request the children 
repeated in chorus " A great responsibility is on the British Empire — 
that is, to keep the white man Christian." The children before him were 
thoBe who would have to answer for it whether the white man and the 
coloured man as well were kept Christian or not in the immediate future. 
God had given the English children a share in the mightiest Empire the 
world had ever heard of, and God expected them to keep that Empire 
for Him, and not for themselves. (Cheers.) Too many who left England 
for the colonial Empire left their Prayer-book and Bible, the lessons of 
the Church, and the practice of religion behind them at home. Unless the 
British Empire remained a missionary Empire of the Christian religion 
it must perish. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Hankow (Dr. Logan H. Roots), explaining the hatred of 
the Chinese for foreigners, said if we believed the things about the Chinese 
which they believed about us we should want to exterminate them. He 
described his meeting with a non-Christian Chinaman who was a 
descendant of a Nestorian Christian of the year 780 A.D., and mentioned 
that this man's sons had become Christian. Bishop Roots asked English- 
men not to call the Chinese heathen, not to use language which suggested 
that the Chinese were inferior to themselves. He told the Anglo-Saxon 
race that there was no race in the world which was better endowed by 
our one common Father than the Chinese race. (Cheers.) But when 
those who knew them said all the splendid things they were bound to say 
about them, the fact remained that they did not know the Christian faith, 
which alone could save them. The way in which Englishmen and Americans 
talked of other peoples humiliated those Anglo-Saxons who had travelled. 
The call of heathendom to us was that we should banish race prejudice 
from our hearts. (Cheers.) In conclusion, the Bishop of Hankow, who is 
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an American, said he could not tell with what a feeling of home likeness 
he had set foot upon the shores of England. He and all Americans felt that 
here they were among their own people. (Loud cheers.) 

The Bishop-Desionate of Zanzibab (Canon F. Weston) said the Church 
could not €ifford to wait in tropical Africa. There were 68,000,000 heathen 
there ready to be converted, and another Gospel than that of Christ was 
being preached to them. Christians had got to be prompt. In every 
African village they visited in order to preach Christianity they were 
confronted by teachers of the Prophet Mahomed. There was no time to 
wait, and when in the fulness of the years the call to the African mission 
field came to those who were now but children in England he hoped it 
would find them ready to obey. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman said the wonderful week which had passed must have 
impressed all Churchmen with the tremendous responsibihty which lay 
upon the Christian Church. If he lived until October he should culdress 
the Church Congress at Manchester upon the lessons of the Pan -Anglican 
Congress, and he should just say this : — '* The Pan-Anglican Communion 
has had in that Congress the greatest opportunity of its history, and it 
has now got the greatest responsibihty of its history." The children as 
well as their fathers and mothers had a call to accept that responsibility. 
(Cheers.) 

The meeting closed with the singing of a hymn and the 
Benediction. 

THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

We have received a copy of the service-paper to be used at 
the great act of worship and Thanksgiving which w411 close the 
Pan- Anglican Congress on Wednesday. At 12 noon the Arch- 
bLshops and Bishops will be met at the west door of St. Paul's 
by the Cathedral choir and clergy, and the whole procession will 
pass up the nave, chanting the Litany, in the follow ing order : — 
Cross-bearer, the minor Canons, the choir, the Prebendaries, the 
Dean of Westminster, the secretaries of the Congress, the 
Bishops arranged in groups or countries, e€ich group headed by 
a clergyman bearing a mace, as follows — Bishops of separate 
dioceses under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishops of the Far East, Africa, New Zealand, Australia, India 
and Ceylon, the West Indies, Canada, the United States, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Province of York, the Province of Canter- 
burj% the Bishop of London with his suffragans and the canons 
residentiary, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Litany, 
which will be sung to the Tallis setting, will contain special 
suffrages for Christians in heathen lands and for converts to the 
faith. On entering the choir the Bishops will be conducted by 
their mcwje-betirers to their allotted seats, the Metropolitans to 
the south side of the sanctuary and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the highest step before the altar. 

A special hymn, written and adapted for use at this service by 
the Headmaster of Blundell's School, will then be sung, after 
which the Primate will give an address from the pulpit. This 
will be followed by the Lord's Prayer and two special collects. 
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and the congregation will then stand and say the Apostles* 
Creed. Then comes an ascription of praise for various blessings 
recited by the Archbishop with responses from the people. This 
is followed by the laying of the thankofferings upon the altar, 
ecwjh diocesan Bishop presenting a piece of parchment on which 
the particular sum is inscribed, while a selection from Men- 
delssohn's ** Hynui of Praise '* is sung by the choir. After the 
singing of the hynui ** Now thank we all our God,'* the Arch- 
bishop will recite the words in which David blessed the Lord 
before all the congregation (i. Chronicles 29, 10 — 13). The 
Metropolitans will then stand before the altar in order behind 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, while the Te Deum is sung to Sir 
George Martin's Jubilee setting. After the Archbishop has 
given the Benediction the procession will return to the west 
door in its original order, " Praise, my soul, the King of 
heaven " being sung. 

The Bishop of Winchester preached yesterday morning to a large 
congregation at St. Jude's Church, South Kensington. Taking as his text 
the words, " Gird up the loins of your mind," he referred to the Pan- 
Anghcan Congress. He said the Congress met to learn, to hear, and to 
discuss. The Church had made countless mistakes. Sometimes it moved 
too slowly, sometimes too precipitately. New problems emerged from 
the swift growth of population at home, from the increase of education, the 
formation of new communities across the waters, the conduct of old- 
world faiths, and European collisions with the half-broken faith and 
bankrupt hopes of heathen religions. In their desire to promote the true 
service of Christ they were seeking the wisest method of presenting the 
truth, the boldest method of advocacy of truth and justice. The Pan- 
Anghcan Congress was their first opportunity on a universal scale for 
the full comparison and interchange of views and experience. The 
-Congress was a summons to them to " gird up the loins of their mind.'* 
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Monday, June 22. 

The sections of the Pan- Anglican Congress met for the last 
time to-day for the purposes of discussion, and the last day proved 
in several cases by no means the least interesting. A very large 
audience assembled in the Albert-hall to hear the discussion of 
Christianity's relations to Socialism. The occasion inspired a 
large number of speakers, the main trend of whose opinions was 
decidedly favourable to Socialist ideals and aspirations. In 
Section B an equally vigorous discussion on the subject of 
Bible criticism was maintained, and here widely divergent views 
were expressed. In Section F, too, which was devoted to the 
consideration of ** The Anglican Communion," the day's pro- 
ceedings commanded the attention of a large audience. 

SECTION A. 
THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. 

In resuming its sittings at the Albert-hall, Section A 
took up the subject of *' Christianity and Socialism," 
and on this occasion the attendance was even larger than it 
had been last week. The area and balcony stalls were quite full. 
The chair was occupied by the Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop 
of York were present on the platform. 

The chairman announced that a telegram had been received 
announcing that the progress of the Bishop of Birmingham was 
most satisfactory. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
In opening the morning's discussion, 

Mr. Silas McBeb (of New York, editor of the Churchman) said that, 
as had been pointed out, what was permanent in the creeds was the 
truth ; what was changeable in them was our inadequate expression of that 
truth. What was permanently Christian in Socialism was the social 
principle in it ; and what would continually change was the inadequate 
expression of that social principle. Christianity to-day presented itself 
to the world as representing a one-ness in Christ. Yet it preached and 
witnessed, not to that unity, but to a division so wide and deep that 
nothing but a return to the social principle of Christianity could heal 
it. A growing body of Christian men were recognizing that the 
Church in the present time did not represent Christ. Men would have 
nothing to do with a Church that did not deal with them and their particu- 
lar difficulties. If the Christian Churches combined on any problem — 
the drink problem, for example — they could control it, instead of 
being controlled by it. By applying the social principle, they could 
throttle any trust hostile to the public interest. Yet how difficult it 
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was tq, secure, even in the face of plain, simple problems, where the 
peace, happiness, and even the decencies of life were at stake, an 
absolutely united voice from all parts of Christendom. Man was not his 
brother's keeper, he was his brother. (Cheers.) Many were only too 
glad to be their brother's keeper and to keep him down for ever. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. J. Carlylb, chaplain of University College, said that he 
did not ask Churchmen to become Socialists, but only to understand what 
Socialism meant. Did Christ reign here to-day ? Was He I/) rd and Master 
in our industrial and commercial and social life ? How was it that 
wherever Western civilization went. Christian men and women were found 
in revolt against it ? It was necessary to remember that the worid could 
not be governed by middle-class ideas and interests. The wage-earning 
classes were uneasy and dissatisfied. They demanded the reconstruction of 
the industrial and social order ; but not because they were merely covetoa«< 
and greedy. That charge was wholly false. (Cheers.) They were men and 
women with something of the divine spirit and quality, and with those 
aspirations and desires which were not less divine because they were most 
human. Socialism was only another form of that great revival of the 
religious life which had its beginnings in the 18th century, and which 
taught that all men had one price and dignity before Qod. The working 
classes demanded the prerogatives and equalities of human life. Was it 
surprising ? Ought not Churchmen to be ready to make the demand for 
them ? (Cheers.) They saw that the present conditions were founded, 
not on moral principles, but on the domination of blind economic power. 
Socialism would find a remedy by transferring the enormous power of 
capital from private hands into the hands of society. It was not money, 
but power that was to be transferred. That power could not safely be left 
in the hands of individuals, who might be capricious and stupid, and who 
were themselves at the mercy of the engine which they pretended to 
control. Poverty was not a necessity, but a disease. (Cheers.) 

Mr. William Temple, son of the late Archbishop, asked on what 
authority was based the idea that Christianity had no economic doctrine 
but must remain neutral to all social systems and political organizations ? 
When the 5,000 hungered in the wilderness Christ did not say, " I<abour 
not for the meat which perisheth." He fed them. Christianity must 
include in its cognisance every aspect of life and hiunan activity. It 
involved by general agreement attention to economic questions, but some 
maintained that direction as to conduct should be derived from the econo- 
mists. To talk of confusing economics and ethics was mere muddle- 
headedness. One of the great problems, for instance, was how to secure 
from a man the mcutimum output. That was not an economic question, but 
a question on which Christianity had a plain answer. Economics could 
not give an answer without making assumptions that fell within the domain 
of Christian ethics. Christianity must be manifest in the social system 
as a system. It was the result of human choice, and human choice could 
modify it. No Christian could rest satisfied with a system that was 
competitive, and therefore self-seeking. If it were true to say that to get 
the best out of a man you must appeal to his self-interest, then Christ 
was wrong. (Cheers.) Competition could not be eliminated, but Christian 
society would only allow it within limits set by the principle of co- 
operation. The private possession of capital must be fundamentally 
modified. The power that the control of capital gave to men must be 
largely checked by the superior power of the community, if the principle 
of brotherhood were to be manifest in our social organizatihn. It 
belonged to the Church to disperse that sense of moral impotence that 
affected the generation, and in doing that work she stooa to gain 
immensely in her own spiritual life. (Loud cheers.) 
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Majob W. F. Evsbitt (Australia) said that what was called Socialistic 
legislation in Australia had been for the good of that country. His remedy 
for the idleness of the classes, and .their ignorance of the lives that were led 
by the masses would be — conscription. (Laughter.) 

The Bishop of Utah said that he wished to speak on behalf of the 
Socialists of the United States, who belonged to the German rather 
than the English school. The returns of labour tended to diminish steadily 
down to the margin of existence, and therefore to talk to working men of 
thrift was mere foolishness. (Cheers.) This labour question was one of 
slave -emancipation. In the movement both selfishness and unselfishness 
were needed. Of course, Sociahsts wanted a revolution, because they 
wanted to think fundamentally of human Ufe and not of capitalistic 
profits. (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. G. Selwyn said that there were two types of Socialism to- 
day — the first an intellectual type, hardly to be found in the ranks of the 
Labour party. They preached the identity of economics and ethics, and 
they were determined to stretch the Socialistic web so as to include 
every sphere of life. Morality was to be merely a matter of State utiUty. 
When this moral oUgarchy had captured the State, they were to regulate 
reUgion and morals. They, in effect, rendered unto Caesar the things 
that were God's ; and it was time to stamp their doctrines under heeL It 
was a great relief to turn to the Socialistic movement represented by 
the Labour party. They desired a readjustment of economic conditions, 
and to this claim the Church must turn an attentive ear. Was it any 
wonder that the working classes were estranged from the Church, seeing 
what was offered to them in the Churches ? A quarter of the Hymns 
Ancient and Modem was rank and arrant nonsense. A greater inspiration 
to social service was needed for the Church. The working classes wanted 
some lesson of brotherhood and of a future for them on this earth, and 
not only in Heaven. If that were given to them, they would flock back 
to the Church. Could a working man be expected to go to church where he 
was asked in one hour to pray frequently for the King, while the things 
that he cared most about — the aboUtion of sweating and the improve- 
ment of housing — were never interceded for ? They were asked to pray 
for what they did not care about in language that they did not understand. 
Why not add an appendix of hymns and prayers dealing with the 
subjects of the hour which were most in the minds of the worshippers ? 

The Rev. Lord William Cecil said that he felt out of place, because 
he had no belief in Socialism ; but he wished to put the case agcunst 
Socialism in the interests of the poor. The assumption was that if only 
Socialism were embraced, every one would be happy. But before we had 
society controlling the means of production and distribution, we must have 
a new society. If it were possible to have a society sinless and absolutely 
wise, the more power given to it the better. But supposing the 
Government were Uable to acts of tyranny, injustice, and impohcy ? 
In the Army there was complete government by society. That govern- 
ment was not, perhaps, bad ; but it was not wonderfully good. 
(Laughter.) But the real example would be the German army, in which 
every citizen was compelled to serve. The stories of cruelty and bullj^ng 
in that army showed what might happen under a bureaucracy ; and no 
speaker had yet suggested any method of getting rid of a bureaucracy. 
(Cheers.) Think of the treatment given to the poor in the casual ward. 
Was a power that deliberately treated the poor hke that to be trusted with 
more power ? As a friend of the poor, he pleaded that the poor man's 
neck should not be put under the iron heel of the Government. (Cheers.) 
There were many people in this great city who were in great misery ; but 
the number would not be decreased by robbing them of the little .liberty 
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they possessed to escape from the causes that oppressed them. It was not 
the nature of the Government, but the man in the Government, that 
mattered. If he meMit to do justice and show mercy, the country would 
be happy ; and if he were selfish, the country would be miserable. Reformers 
must go for the man, and make him a deeper and a better Christian. If 
greater force were to be given to organized power, then selfish men would 
soon control that organized power ; and Socialists would soon bemoan the 
fact that they had called up this great power which acted in the direction 
exactly contrary to that which was expected. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. John Malcolm Ludlow, whom the chairman introduced as the last 
survivor of the Socialism of 1848, protested against any narrowing of that 
large word " Socialism," which meant the bringing of men together into 
one community and force. That was the faith of his venerated leader 
Frederick Denison Maurice. 

Mr. W. Allen (of the Trinity Mission, Stratford) said that what was 
driving people into Socialism was the breakdown of the present system. 
That breakdown was very evident to those who were of the people and not 
merely observers of the people. To believe in the Fatherhood of God was 
to believe in the brotherhood of man ; but it was nowhere recognized in 
our social life. 

The Rev. F. L. Donaldson, vicar of St. Mark's, Leicester, said that 
Lord William Cecil's speech served as a foil to the splendid Socialism of 
this great Congress. The fallacy of Lord William was his assumption that 
it was possible to give greater power to the Government. Government 
was already supreme. What Socialists desired was to redress the balance 
of power and to spread it over larger areas of responsible citizens. 
Christianity was the religion of which Socialism was the practice. 

The Akchdeacon of Lewisham and Mr. Gordon Beveridoe having 
continued the discussion, 

The Chairman, in summing up, said that the question had been dealt 
with mainly by clergymen and academics. He regretted that the voice had 
not been heard of Christian men bearing the hea\'y responsibilities of 
directors of great corporations. Thej" might have given practical informa- 
tion to temper the fine idealism of the meeting. Was the enormous change 
that had come over civilized society and government in the past century 
fully realized ? In the first place, that great development springing from 
the Gospel of Christ — democracy — was not yet a century old in its practical 
working, and had not begun to work in some parts of Christian civilization. 
Then how much steam and electricity had done to revolutionize all the 
industrial and social conditions. Those conditions had created large 
opportunities for the accumulation of wealth, and society was still un- 
decided as to how that wealth might best be distributed. Where the people 
had a right to vote, they could be depended on, through legislation and 
social agitation, to act for the benefit of the community as a whole. Safety 
was therefore to be found in democracy. What had the Church to do 
with that ? We had passed beyond the point when it was felt that the 
poor should be treated with pity. It was recognized that the Church was 
of the poor. Every Bishop was grateful to acknowledge that among the 
best part of his people in piety, intelligence, and patience were the work- 
ing people. The safety of society consisted in all the people of all classes 
believing that they were living under a reign of justice. The duty of the 
Church was not to be associated with any group or party, but to be a 
spiritual force moving through all classes to a deeper wisdom and spirit of 
brotherhood. 
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WHAT IS PRACrriCABIJS IN SOCIALISM. 

In the afternoon the discussion was resumed under the title 
of **What is now practicable in Socialism." The Bishop of 
Columbia took the chair, and the audience, large at the morning 
sitting, was even larger in the afternoon. On the platform were 
the Archbishop of Sydney and the Bishop of Hereford. 

The Secretary (Dr. Fry) announced that if the iscussion seeme one- 
sided it was because those representing the individualistic point of view 
had not taken the same trouble to make their opinions heard. 

Professor W. J. Ashley, of Birmingham, said that individual initiative 
and social control were both permanent elements. For some time the 
tendencies would be socializing ; but this did not involve Socialism. Most 
of the great services of a local and monopolistic character had been taken 
over by the municipalities. The only serious problem that remained was 
the size of the local units by which the services should be rendered. Local 
authorities were now charged with the duty of providing education, and 
they were about to imdertake the planning of their own areas. For the 
first time the hours of adult males were to be limited, and pensions for the 
aged were to be provided out of public funds. There was a danger that 
legiblation might outrun the capacity for administration (Hear, hear.) 
The ideal seemed to be always an efficient Whitehall in fear of a permanently 
earnest Westminster. But there were limits to the coercion from above 
which local authorities would stand ; and the fundamental question was 
how large was the supply of able, zealous, and disinterested members of the 
local councils ? No one could feel quite comfortable at the thought of 
giving these councils vastly more to do. It was dangerously easy to think 
that legislation would execute itself. Ultimately, in the interests of social 
reform, it would be necessary to exercise control over external commerce 
as well as over internal industry. But at home our hope must rest in 
the limiting of competition by the combination of capital. He depre- 
cated indiscriminate denunciation of trusts, which were doing the work 
of social reformers, although they needed to be watched. The most pressing 
need of the present mom^it was not so much any great additional widening 
of the area of State control as the modernization and adequate equipment 
of the machinery of control, and especially of that in the hands of the 
central Government. The Inspectorate must not be skimped and starved as 
it had been. England required a great expert staff to enforce the com- 
promise between liberty and order. (Cheers.) 

Canon A W. Jephson said that he should speak, not as a philosopher, but 
as a practical administrator. He was not a Socialist. He thought their 
economics were imsound and their morality was questionable. (Laughter.) 
But he was able to adopt a large part of their programme. For different 
retisons the competitive system was passing away ; but we must place 
industrial concerns under some system of social management if it were 
found that disregard of the human being was caused by ruthless competi- 
tion in the labour market. When the Socialist dealt with human beings 
he was generally right. But where he got wrong was on the subject of pro- 
perty. Wbgb-eaming must become a thing of the past, for there was no 
right to put a man into such a position to another that the bond of brother- 
hood was cancelled. (Cheers.) What was practicable in Socialism was 
what was right (laughter) ; what the majority of thoughtful persons 
approved. The Licensing Bill was one example. The feeding of school 
children was another. Any legislation which would make the lot in lifo of 
children easier would be in the true interests of the State. His experience 
among a population 250 to the acre taught him that some day women's 
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health and well-being would compel the State to giye every child-bearing 
woman that honourable recognition which her condition demanded. 
(Cheers.) Child labour must be limited and, where possible, abolished. 
There should be compulsory attendance at evening schools at 16. Old- 
age pensions should be extended. The sin of allowing human beings to 
work for starvation wages rested on all who used goods made imder those 
conditions. The State must deal with monopolies in the interests of the 
public ; and the land would have to be dealt with if the owners did not 
realize that their possession was a public trust and not a private indulgence. 
The railways should be nationalized in the intei'ests of agriculture. 
(Cheers.) 

Senator Henry Dobson, Australia, said that if Canon Jephson was not 
a Socialist it was difficult to recognize one. (Oheera and laughter.) It 
was delusive to hope that all the means of production and distribution 
could be taken over at once by the State. We might have to go slowly ; 
but for goodness' sake, let us go. (Qieers.) Unless politics were 
made more religious they could do little good. An economic revolution 
must precede a spiritual revolution. The social environment must be 
improved. He might point out that the Australian system of old-age 
pensions was rotten from first to last, because it taught that State-help 
was better than self-help. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. G. Simpson (Principal of the Leeds Clergy School) 
said that he was not a member of Socialistic Leagues and Unions, 
but his theories were wrought out where furnaces were never cold 
and forges never silent. His home was in the heart of the Pudsey 
Division, which had sent a message not only to the world, but to the 
Church. The Socialist candidate had polled 1,200 votes. All over the north 
they were face to face with a rising tide which it was impossible 
permanently to withstand. Why would men believe that Socialists were 
necessarily insincere agitators, appealing to the cupidity of the working 
classes ? They were, as a fact, full of divine optimism and enthusiasm for 
the common weal. These men were the prophets to whom the future 
belonged. Socialism must be given a free field ; it must be 
understood, audit must not be discounted because it was a Utopia. If it 
were the duty of the Church to deal with general principbs only, it was her 
duty to deal with the right general principles. (Cheers.) General prin- 
ciples so easily became pious platitudes. 

Miss Mary Phillips said that pure Socialism must still be a long way 
off, for none of us were good enough for it. The Church had come to the 
sign-post pointing to social reform. How long was she going to hesitate 
before following the new road? Was the Church to crawl in at the tail of a 
long procession when she should have been in the van ? TLe question was 
not what was practicable in Socialism, but what was practicable in 
Christianity. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. S. Woolcombe (head of Oxford House, Bethnal-green) 
said that the working classes must be brought into the Church in 
order to help the Church to realize its duty. The Church ought to have 
its labour members as well as Parliament. The truest charity to-day did 
not consist in ambulance work, but in fencing work — not in helping the 
injured, but in keeping the whole from injury. (Cheers.) 

Deaconess Eleanor (of Woolwich) suggested that Churchpeople 
might treat Socialists as if they were at least possible brethren. Let 
them study Socialism from the point of view of working-class Socialists. 
(Cheers.) 
The Rev. Barton Mills and other speakers followed. 

This brought the discussions of the section to a close. 
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SECTION B. 

THE CRITICISM OF THE BIBLE. 

Wide J y divergent views were expressed from the platform 

of Kensington Town-hall on the subject of Biblical criticism. 

The Bishop of Calcutta presided. 

Abcheeacon Cunningham, secretary of the section, in a preliminary 
statement, said that academic controversies about what the Bible was, 
apart from any use of it, would be out of place at a Congress which was 
above all a religious gathering. If the religious aspect was kept well 
forward the discussion would bo not so much controversial as co-operative, 
an endeavour to help one another to use the Bible both intelligently and 
devoutly. There was far more agreement than was sometimes supposed. 
They all condemned Bible reading which was perfunctory, as if the Divine 
influence of the Book was thaumaturgic. They also deprecated the merely 
literary and historical study of the Bible. They all desired to find in it 
a Divine meaning for themselves to-day. They should rely more on the 
Spirit, who would lead them into all truth, remembering that where the 
Spirit of the Lord was, there was liberty. (Cheers.) 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Canon R. H. Kennett, Regius Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge 
University, the author of the Congress paper on ** The Christian Use of 
the Old Testament," said that Christ Himself had led the way in criticism 
of the Old Testament. ("No.") Criticism was not hostility. Christ 
had put different Old Testament precepts on different levels. He had 
also, by declaring all meats clean, implied that the Old Testament laws on 
clean and unclean meats had been given for the infancy of men's minds. 
Christ had given us the right reverently to criticize the Scriptures. He 
who had drawn lessons from the lily would not have us reject the lesson 
He had written on the rocks. (Cheers.) The Old Testament, however, 
was not obsolete, and it would be a terrible thing for the Church if an 
attempt was made to sever the Old Testament from the New. He pleaded 
earnestly for an extension of the principle recognized in the Prayer- 
book, where certain words were omitted from a psalm because they were 
imsuitable to the service for the churching of women. The Church 
should recognize that some of the psalms were not suitable to be sung 
as Christian hymns. (Cheers.) He would insist on the value of the Old 
Testament as a whole, though not of all its parts, for spiritual edification 
and devotion. (Cheers.) 

Dr. C. F. BuRNEY, of Oxford, in his paper on " The Writers of the 
Old Testament and their Message," analysed the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and said it was relatively unimportant how much of Israel's 
religious institutions could, in the form in which they were known to us, 
be actually ascribed to Moses. The ceremonial codes which took shape 
frunv time to time represented the adaptation to the needs of particular 
Q^es of the religious principles which Moses laid down. They might be 
rogarded as the stream of which he formed the foimtain-head, and thus 
(judged by the literary standard of their age, and not by our modem 
standard of literary integrity) they were justified in assuming the sanction 
of bis great name. The ultimate test of their religious worth was not 
what verdict would be passed at the present day upon such a method of 
literary composition, but the way in which their purpose appealed to the 
human conscience as having been animated and directed by the Spirit of 
God. The fact that many Old Testament books were seen to contain 
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the work of several writers instead of one only was surely a gain. For this 
meant the gaining of new accessions to '* the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets," who felt themselves moved by the Holy Spirit to proclaim 
some special aspect of Divine truth, and thus to prepare the way for the 
revelation in the fulness of time. (Cheers. ) 

Dr. Wace, Dean of Ccmterbury, said it would be a very grievous thing if 
the papers just presented were thought to express the generally accepted 
Anglican view. (Cheers.) He upheld the traditional view of the Bible. 
Was it conceivable that the Jews of 200 B.C., who were known to hold that 
view, falsely imagined that writings only 300 years old came from the time 
of Moeea ? There must have been something wrong in the German leader- 
ship which had led two earnest Christieui men like Professor Kennett cmd 
Dr. Bumey into their present position. (Hear, hear.) It was immaterial 
whether the Pentateuch was written by half a dozen different hands or not. 
The real question was whether they wrote on the authority of loose popular 
reminiscences, or, as might reasonably be supposed, on the basis of ancient 
documents. Criticism was justified in not attributing all the Pentateuch 
to Moses any more than all the Psalms should be assigned to David or all 
the Proverbs to Solomon. The traditional view was that the compilation 
was made under the superintending influence of God's Spirit, guiding the 
writers to the essence of the history. Every archaeological discovery of 
the last few years had either added to the probability of that view or 
removed difficulties from it. The assumption of those whom Dr. Bureny 
represented was a totally mistaken and perfectly preposterous appUcation of 
criticism. The view which turned the Old Testament topsy-turvy should 
not go out as accepted by Anglican scholarship. Vital spiritual principles 
and truths were involved in this conflict between the theory of Dr. Bumey 
and the theory of the writers of the Bible, who represented God Himself 
as the great author and inspirer of His own revelation. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. A. R. F. Hyslop, warden of Glenalmond, said that a large 
body of schoolmasters had been helped by the modem critical view. There 
was no question of undermining boys' early beliefs ; they came to school 
with very few beliefe to be undermined, and they should be so taught that 
they would not have to unlearn their knowledge afterwards. (Cheers. ) 

Canon Gibdlestone said that the traditional position was in the main 
confirmed by a careful study of the Hebrew text. With many corruptions, 
etdditions, late notes, and transliterations, we had in substantial integrity 
the writings of men who were practically contemporaries, though these 
writings had been threaded together later. 

The Bishop of Calcutta pleaded for longer hesitation before the Church 
accepted, especially in their extremer forms, the conclusions of the critics, 
who occasionally altered the text to suit their theory, and who had ex- 
cessive recourse to the supposition of editors and revisers. Their theory 
also involved a belief in a considerable number of authors, each fit to 
rank with Plato and Shakespeare, but all unknown. The critics created 
as great difficulties as they solved. But, admitting all that was claimed 
by critics within their Church, the spiritual and miraculous character of 
their religion was left untouched. (Cheers. ) 

Principal Griffith Thomas, of Wickliffe College, Oxford, said he had 
examined the evidence as thoroughly as he could, and he remained an 
unabashed opponent of the critical claim that the prophetic writings pre- 
ceded the legalistic. The fundamental question was — Was the religion of 
Israel a human evolution or a Divine revelation ? The conservative view 
explained more of the facts than the new view did, and, above all, it found 
room for the supernatural element. (Cheers. ) 

Mrs. Carus Wilson asked consideration for " the average person," 
who was bewildered by the identification of Biblical study with critical 
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hypotheses. The Rev. J. Greathead protested against the horrible 
irreverence of the new name for God, Jahwe. The Rev. Dr. Redpath 
said that the critical side had so got possession of the Universities that 
the unfortunate student had no chance of hearing the other side. 

The Bishop of Zanzibar said he would like to know how a critic like 
Dr. Cheyne, for example, would teach the Bible to Central Africans. 
People who were just coming out of heathenism must have definite facts, 
and the critics' conclusions were always shifting and changing. 

The Bishop of Southwark said that the new way of regarding the 
Bible had helped • him to understand, to love, and to preach the Bible. The 
** traditional ** view was not so traditional as had been represented. Origen 
asserted that God had allowed unhistorical statements in the Old Testa- 
ment lest men should put their faith in the letter and miss the spirit. 
As to the substitutions of legend for history, was there not lelief to 
them in the assumption that God had worked in imaginative forms as well 
as in mere record and chronicle ? At any rate, whatever they believed, let 
them not bind burdens on other men's consciences. (Hear, hear.) If 
they believed that the account of the ten plagues were as much history a^ 
was Hansard, let them not condemn a brother who thought this belief 
inconsistent with the best light God had given them. It was to be noticed 
that Dean Wace did not give his authority to those who claimed all the 
Pentateuch as written by Moses. They who felt certain that in the 
main the critical position meant an onward movement, illuminating man's 
conception of God and His work, did not want to get rid of miracle. 
Some, he considered, went too far, and some of Dr. Cheyne's work 
was quite astonishing. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Kennett, replying on the debate, reaffirmed his belief that 
the Bible's spiritual truth did not depend on its historic truth. To the 
Hebrew nation historic truth was of very little moment as compared to 
spiritual truth. He most earnestly protested against the supposition 
that evolution and revelation were in the least degree antagonistic. 
(Cheers.) He had been teaching in Cambridge for 20 years, and his experi- 
ence was that parents and teachers had been too timid in facing questions 
for themselves. Young men were unsettled by having to unleckm what 
their fathers and mothers had taught as true. He had friends, former 
pupils, holding in the main the teaching so much attacked, who were 
doing magnificent work as missionaries in Central Africa. That teaching 
helped them to speak in St. Paul's spirit, " What ye ignorantly worship. 
Him declare I xmto you," and they could go to the natives with infinitely 
greater sympathy than if they had to say, ** You must give up every- 
thing you have received from your fathers." If it was irreverent to 
use the Hebrew name for God, they were irreverent every time they 
said *' Hallelujah." (Cheers.) 

Dr. Burney said he must have singularly failed if his view could be 
represented as turning the Old Testament topsy-turvy. Throughout 
history we found God's Spirit revealing itself ; and in the Old Testa- 
ment we found it in a very special sense. The justification of the Old 
Testament was foimd in its fulfilment in the New, (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, in his closing address, said that clergymen could hold 
either of the views put forward that morning without diminishing the 
loyalty and intensity of their faith in Christ. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The old and new schools again came into collision in the 
afternoon, when New Testament criticism was discussed. 

Canon Sanday, Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, taking his 
paper as read, said he thought Professor Burkitt — the author of the other 
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paper— had gone rather too far. While a good deal in the Bible showed the 
limitations of particular stages of human development, thousands of things 
were as fresh and penetrating now as when they were written, and were true 
for all time. Professor Burkitt seemed to pitch the claima of the New 
Testament too low. The Bible told us about Christ. It not only preached 
Christ, but preached religion, and far more perfectly than any other book. 
Dr. Sanday declared that he owed more to the Bible than to anything else. 
The practical reform he most earnestly desired was that the English Church 
should follow the example of the American Church and use in its services, 
aot the whole Psalter, but selections. (Cheers.) Prayers for the slaying 
of the wicked, and even of the children of Babylon, troubled him more 
than the Athanasian Creed. Still, when all was said, they recognized the 
Bible as a sacred book. It was inspired, and was rightly called God's holy 
word. (Cheers.) 

Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, held 
that the Bible was mainly useful as an instrument of criticism, enabling us 
to correct and amplify the picture of Christ and His work which we had 
inherited. Christianity had been transmitted by living Christians. If the 
Christian religion died out he did not suppose it could be revived by 
studying the Bible. It was time the Christian Chui'oh realized that out- 
siders no longer felt the Bible's authority. He was not a High Churchman, 
but it was the living Church that made the Bible still interesting to others 
than professional scholars. We needed all the Old Testament, including 
the Apocryphal books, to familiarize us with the atmosphere of thought in 
which Christ lived as man. (Cheers.) 

Principal Bebb, of Lampeter, urged the importance of expository 
sermons. There were difficulties in the Bible, but when we ceased to have 
difficulties we should cease to make progress. 

The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Master of the Charterhouse, said it was not clever- 
ness, but faith, that held the key of the Bible ; and that key was faith. 
St. Paul had shown that we need not be afraid of criticizing the human 
elements in the Bible. These elements gave a colouring to the substance, 
but the substance itself was of God. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. H. R. Marston spoke mainly in defence of the position so 
severely handled by Professor Burkitt. Dr. Sanday had somewhat over- 
estimated our debt to the critics. He (the speaker) did not want the Bible 
" humanized." His appreciation of Faust had declined since he had read 
Goethe's autobiography. He preferred the sacred writers to remain in 
their august impenetrable aloofness, so that he could peruse what they had 
written without being embarrassed by somewhat petty biography. ('* Oh.") 
Our theology was bound up with our belief in the Bible. 

Prebendary Wbbb-Psploe reminded the clergy that their oath and the 
Articles bound them to believe in every portion of Holy Scripture as a 
Divine revelation. (" No.") The Church seemed to be handing itself 
over to the tyranny of the professors. 

The Rev. H. N. Bate hoped the Church would not appear to be taking a 
retrograde position. The Rev. Dr. Oxbnham having also spoken. 

The Rev. Dr. Lock, Warden of Keble College, Oxford, said that a tyrant 
was the last thing in the world a professor wished to be. (Laughter.) If 
we had to decide between two methods of interpretation we could fall back 
on interpretations given by the Church. No critic could take away the 
central truths of Christianity ; for God's sake, then, let us not distrust, 
but help the critics. (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mackinlay also spoke. 

Professor Sanday, in replying, deprecated Professor Burkitt's contrast 
between the Bible and the living voice. The voice was what it was 
because it drew from the Bible. (Hear, hear.) We were coming to look 
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at human history as a whole, and as working out a great Divine purpose. 
It was of great value that they could bring different religions together and 
see how they culminated in Christianity. The application of the compara- 
tive method followed from the belief in the imity of the world and of God. 
(Cheers.) 

Pkofessor Bubkitt also replied. Biblical criticism, he said, h« under- 
stood to be the study of the Bible apart from emotion, as they studied the 
sun through a smoked glass. At Cambridge the higher criticism was 
carried out in the spirit which Professor Kennett had displayed that morn- 
ing. 

The Chairman said that if the Bible was on its trial, those who acted 
as its judges should feel their hea\^ responsibility. If they did their duty, 
as Pilate did not in the trial of Christ, the Scriptiure would compel them to 
acknowledge its royalty over tlieir hearts. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings of the section were then closed. 

SECTION C I. 

THE SACRED MINISTRY. 

The Bishop of Gloucester presided at the morning session in 
Section C, held at King's-hall, Holborn, when the subjects 
discussed were the methods of appointment of Bishops, public 
and private patronage, and the parson's freehold. 

The Bishop of Perth (Western Australia) said the right of patronage 
was the right to nominate a fit and proper person to do certain work in 
the Church. It was a solemn trust to be exercised for the good of the 
Church, and who would think it right to sell this privilege ? Who dared 
defend the sale of advowsons or the sale of next presentations T The 
traffic had been a terrible scandal at home, and no amount of curgument 
would ever convince him that it was not a disgraceful thing to sell a trust 
like patronage. If the Lord Chancellor did it, or the Bishop did it, what 
an uproar there would be ! Yet, at home, it was done either under the 
sanction of the law, or without that sanction continuously. The system of 
the sale of Uvings, like the system of pew rents, must be swept away. 
Thousand of ministers were kept in their livings too long, for change was 
good for Bishops, clergy, and people. What he thought was as near as 
possible a perfect way of electing a Bishop was that adopted for the new 
diocese of Bunbury, separated from the diocese of Perth. All the clergy 
and lay representatives assembled at a service in the Cathedral at Perth. 
First he (the speaker) called upon the electors to vote on the question 
should they elect, or delegate their powers to three Bishops ? The voting, by 
ballot, was for election. Then he told them they could write down the name 
of any priest or Bishop of the Church of England, or of any Church in com- 
munion with her, who was duly qualified to be their Bishop. There was no 
proposal, no seconding, no speaking. The votes were placed in a box, and. 
then he and his officers retired to the vestry to count them. The present 
Bishop having obtained a majority of both orders, clergy and laity, was then 
declared duly elected, and, having been accepted by the Bench, he was con- 
secrated Bishop. 

The Rev. Paul Buli. hoped they would no longer tolerate the nomination 
of their Bishops by a Prime Minister who might, be bitterly hostile to the 
Church. How could a Church be spiritually healthy when it was content to 
allow an agnostic, a Roman Catholic, a Jew, or a Wesleyan to nominate its 
chief patrons ? The present Government had adopted the tone and 
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attitude of Goliath towards the Church, and the best answer they could 
make to the threatening, bullying speeches of the many Ministers of Educa- 
tion was to claim their own right to choose their own Davids, instead of 
leaving the choice of their champions to the Philistines. 

Prebendary Eardley-Wilmot urged that no appointment to any office 
or administration in the Church should appear predominantly political, or 
seem to be the reward of mere political partisanship. Neither should they 
be made for the sake of the individual apart from some specific qualifica- 
tion for the post. All appointments in the Church carried spiritual 
responsibilities and required spiritual force. In every fresh appointment 
there should be such reasonable continuity in Churchmanship as would pre- 
vent the violent upheaval of a parish, and the dislocation of work, which fre- 
quently constituted so grave a scandal in their Chiurch life. It was to 
ensure, as far as possible, this continuity that the patronage trusts which 
enlist sd on both sides of the Church were formed. 

Mr. Alfred Holdsworth (general secretary of the Church Reform 
League) urged that each diocese should have a Board of Patronage, to 
which all appointments to benefices should be submitted. Delegates from 
each parish concerned, appointed by the Parochial Chundi Coimcil, should 
sit on the board ad hoc, and a decision of the board against any presentee 
should be considered sufficient ground for refusal to institute. With 
regard to the freehold the clauses of the Benefices Act empowering the 
Bishop to inhibit for negligence might be made operative or effective if 
the Bishop were to act synodically instead of individually. 

Discussion followed. 

At the afternoon session the subjects for consideration were 
— " The Place of Authority in Distribution of Spheres " and 
** Specializing of Ministerial Functions." The Bishop of 
Gloucester presided. 

The Bishop of Thetford urged the great need -of specialists in the 
Christian ministry, and suggested the establishment in each diocese of a 
college of specialists or experts. If the work of God's Church was to be 
adequately and efficiently done, a body of trained men, real leaders, who 
would support, not supplant, the ordinary parochial ministrations, was 
absolutely necessary. In his judgment a Bishop at home or abroad could 
scarcely take a step more likely to make for real spiritual and intellectual 
diocesan efficiency. The college of experts should be located in the Cathedral 
Many a man, anxious and willing to develop certain departments of work 
in his parish, would be stirred to do so if he knew that he could rely upon 
such special help, not only in starting fresh departments of work, but in 
periodical supervision if any part of such work showed signs of waning. 

The Bishop of Dorking added the two following notes to his Pan- 
Anglican paper on *' Distribution of Spheres " : — (1) That it would be no 
use having in the " Voluntary Order of Obedience " or " Free Service " men 
who would cry off the idea as soon as they were sent to the wrong place. 
He appealed for men willing to be sent occasionally to the wrong place, as 
the foundations of a better system. (2) If by this or some other way they 
had the men for free distribution to-morrow, they could not start distribut- 
ing, because, alas. Bishops did not personally know their clergy, in most 
instances, sufficiently to handle them thus. Nor had they the time to sit 
deliberating the needs and policy of work overseas. In both cases the 
chief cause of their inability was the same — the unmanageable size of the 
modem diocese and pressure of present work. 
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After an interesting discussion the Bishop of Gloucester 
brought the work of Section C to a close. He congratulated all 
who had attended on being able to look back with real thankful- 
ness on its work. 



SECTION C II. 
THE MINISTRY OP WOMEN. 

Section C II. met at Sion College to consider the question of 
** The Ministry of Women.** The Bishop of Winchester presided. 
There was a very full attendance of ladies. The morning session 
was devoted to the discussion of the question in its relation 
to women as individual workers, paid and unpaid ; Church 
workers, their qualification and training ; parochial workers, 
Poor Law work, and charity organization. 

The Rev. T. B. Watbrs (Bury St. Edmunds), the first selected qaeaker, 
said that the Anglican Church had done nothing to give women intellectual 
status or to recognize their ministry. In the Apostolic Church there 
were two orders — widows and deaconesses. He suggested the institution 
of an order of ordained deaconesses, to be at the head of the ministry of 
women in each parish. There might also be a sub-order of women workers 
or lay sisters. 

Miss Una Saunders, Somerville College, Oxford, and travelling secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Union, speaking with reference to the 
foreign mission field, said the two problems to be faced were first the 
supply, and next the efficiency of the workers. They wanted to increase 
the supply, and they most wanted women of a deeply spiritual experience, 
who would let the unseen be seen through the work that was seen. Was 
it not possible to our Church workers to attain a better standard of theo- 
logical teaching than some had, and to imdertake more Bible and 
mission study ? We were not making use of the college woman as we 
should, or of the leisured woman. We should draw out our workers, and 
pass them into the foreign field. We had no right to keep our best 
workers at home. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. CouLTHARD, in the absence of her husband, the Rev. E. M. Coult- 
hard, of St. Paul's, Winchmore-hill, through indisposition, read his paper. 
The writer held that vocation lay behind all other considerations. He 
was glad that the ancient order of deaconess had been revived in the 
Church, though the revival was slow. Women required training in 
parochial work, recognition, support, and influence. He suggested the 
establishment of day training colleges for Church workers, especially for 
district visitors and Sunday school teachers. 

Miss Deane, secretary of the Girls' Diocesan Association, Bristol, said 
theve ne^er was a greater opening for women's woik in the parish than at 
the present time, but the supply of trained and efficient women workers 
was in no way equal to the demand. A small minority were highly skilled 
and efficient, but the vast majority were deplorably inefficient. Hundreds 
had plunged into district visiting, Sunday school teaching, and other work, 
without any professional study or other preparation. Sunday school teach- 
ing was in many places unworthy of the Church, and in the Sunday schools^ 
they found the inefficient woman worker rampant. (Cheers.) 

In the general discussion which followed. Deaconess Knapp, of New 
York, expressed herself in favour of a sub-order of lay sisters. 
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he Rev. E. H. C. Stephenson, rector of Lympsham, Somerset, 
suggested the more complete amalgamation of parochial organisations as 
tending to economy. 

Miss Brandreth, worker at Wanstead and South London, described 
salaried women Church workers as underpaid for the heavy and con- 
tinuous work they had to undertake. 

A similar opinion was expressed by Miss JUPP, a licensed lay 
worker in the Winchester Diocese, who asked for a minimum rate of 
remuneration for all women lay workers. 

Other speakers were Deaconess Barker (Southwark), who regarded 
the vocation and duties of deaconess as incompatible with marriage ; Miss 
K. ToWNEND, of the Girls' Friendlj Society, who spoke of its mission 
work in India ; Miss Holmes Hall, of the Church Women's Society, 
in the diocese of Pretoria ; Mrs Stacey (Bathurst) ; Hon. Mrs. 
Gkll (Southwell) j Miss L. W. KONES (Dakota), ^and Mrs. Keene 
( VVa 1 thamsto w) . 

The Chairman, in summing up the points in the discussion, said he 
thought there had been too little reference to Poor Law work, and 
too much to subjects which would be handled at the afternoon session. 
He admitted that women workers were underpaid, and he thought th<B 
Ohurch should be ashamed of the way in which she complacently 
acquiesced in this treatment of trained women lay workers. 



DEACONESSES, SISTERHOODS, COMMUNITIES. 

The subject was continued at the afternoon session with 
particular reference to deaconesses, sisterhoods, and other com- 
munities. 

The Bishop of Worcester, who was the chief selected si)eaker, 
•discassed the position of women who were neither deaconesses nor sisters. 
He explained the organization of the Community of Grey Ladies, at work 
in South London, as women of this class. The work of the organization 
was to save souls, to go constantly backward and forward between 
priest and people. The ladies lived away from their parishes, in healthy 
surroundings, in communities outside their woik. They were almost 
self-supporting, and a physical breakdown amongst them was almost 
unknown. 

The Rev. D. Ellison, warden of St. Peter's Home for Church 
Women Workers, Grahamstown, said here they had gone straight to 
the heart of the problem, in the training of teachers. There was no need 
to be afraid of sisters. Regarded as a body of workers imder a rule of 
obedience, they secured two great advantages to a young Church — 
viz., economy and continuity. He emphasized the consecration of 
commimity life. It was almost impossible to exaggerate what the rule 
and vows counted for in Colonial life. (Cheers.) 

Head Deaconess Mary Siddall (Newcastle-on Tyne) described 
the ministry of deaconesses. The work and devotion of women should be 
utilized by the Church to the best advantage ; and to be really effectual 
must be disciplined and intelligent. Women's work had become a necessity 
in large centres of population, and it should be adequately paid. 

Mrs. ScoTT-MoNCRlETH, of the Community of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, 
said the value of communal life was the object lesson it gave in the school 
of prayer. 

Other speakers were the Rev. Canon Body (Durham), the Rev. Mother 
Francis, Superior of St. Andrew's Community of Deaconesses, Miss 
IS'oRA Hall, of tho Church Army, the Bishop of Gftahamstown, 
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Miss TiLLBT (Toronto), Mis3 Murrbll Marris (London), Rev. G. W. 
Hart (Mirfleld), Dsaconbss Goodwin (New York), the Rbv. Canox 
Wright (Manchester), Dbaoonrss Mary Ai.lbn (Mount Carmel), and 
Miss Lino (Magdalen Hospital, Streatham). 

The Bishop summed up the points raised in the discussion, and 
the section was dismissed with the Benediction. 



SECTION D I. 
THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS. 

Section D I., which is concerned with the Church's missions 
in non-Christian lands, sat at Caxton-hall both in the morning 
and in the afternoon. The Bishop of Durham presided in the 
morning, when the subject for discussion was the co-ordination 
and administration of the missionary societies. 

Dr. N. W. Hoylbs, K.C, principal of the Iaw School, Toronto, said the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada administered all 
the mission work of the Canadian Church. This system secured an 
equitable contribution from all sections of the Church, but it had a 
tendency to make the support of the missions obligatory, so that 
general and spontaneous interest in the mission cause was deadened. 
The system of independent societies in England had done splendid work, 
and indeed it was indispensable in connexion with a Church which repre- 
sented widely diverse views and habits of thought. A great deal of 
interest and a great deal of money would be lost to missions if all the 
societies were fused into one. Indeed, the circumstances in Canada and in 
England were not analogous, and the Canadian experiment had not been 
in operation long enough to afford ground for deductions which would 
give safe guidance for the English societies. Generally it was 
improbable that what would suit Canada would work in England, where 
there was more robust individuality. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Sydney Gedge, who has been for nearly half a century a member 
of the committee of the Church Missionary Society and is a member of 
the Central Board of Missions, spoke of the sphere and the work of the 
Central Board of Missions. The Central Board did not undertake the 
administration of missions and did not collect funds for their mainten- 
ance. The functions of the board were to impress upon all members of 
the Church their responsibility as to foreign missions, to set forth the 
principles which ought to govern the missionary work of the Church, to 
issue reports on the needs of heathen lands and openings presented for the 
work of the Church, to give counsel when applied to by the colonial 
Churches, to act as referee or adviser on any question referred to it by 
the missionary societies, and to tabulate and publish as far as practicable 
the acts and canons passed by various synods of the Church at home 
and abroad. Under some of these heads the board had not done any 
work, but it had issued valuable reports on missionary problems and 
missionary work throughout the world. It had also published manuals 
and hymns for missionary meetings. The board had endeavoured to 
impress on all members of the Church their responsibility for foreign 
missions, and had encouraged the establishment of boards of missions 
in all the dioceses as part of the diocesan organization. They had 
set up a council for service abroad, the work of which was to find 
suitable spheres abroad for missionaries, and missionaries for vacancies as 
they arose. He was disinclined to go further than the advance represented 
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by the Central Board, for the Church could only become her own 
missionary society at the cost of disestablishment and disendowment. 
The Church must not carry its own restrictions into heathen lands, but 
encourage the creation of native churches with a wide latitude in non- 
essentials. Informal societies could do that mission work much more 
efficiently than the Church itself. 

The Bishop of Lahorb advised that societies and committees in- 
dependent of the Church should remain as far as possible in the back- 
ground. It was a great joy to him that the clergy and laity in India were 
turning more and more to the Church authorities on the spot and looking to 
them for guidance rather than to the societies at home. He regretted that 
the Indians were not sufficiently brought forward and given sufficiently 
prominent positions in the Church in India, for the ideal Church was an 
autonomous native Church. Bishops and missionaries who went to India 
went there to cast in their lot with that part of the Church catholic. 

The Bishop of St. Albans contended that every society ought to have 
a voice as to the administration and distribution of funds. All the socie- 
ties were working with a view to establishing churches which should not 
necessarily be parts of the Church of England, not necessarily Western at 
all, but should be real branches of the Church of Christ. As these two 
principles were worked out, difficulties were bound to be encountered. 
The United Boards and the Central Board had done a most useful work 
in the way of practical co-ordination. 

• The Bishop of Madras said in South India the Church was within 
reasonable distance of the appointment of native assistant bishops, but a 
great difficulty would arise if those assistant bi8hoi)s were to be made sub- 
ject to the missionary societies at home. 

The Bishop of Olasoow said the Church of Scotland, being disesta- 
blished, was its own missionary society and through a Board of Foreign 
Missions dealt directly with the man on the spot. The bishop of the 
diocese abroad was left supreme in his own diocese. This system had been 
a success in Scotland, and he urged its adoption in connexion with the 
Church of England. 

Mrs. Benson pointed out the importance of associating women with men 
on the missionary committees at home and abroad. She hoped even in 
these days there were some wise women and evenvsome humorous women, 
which was just as important, and they had something to give in the way of 
counsel. 

Dr. Stock said the United Boards and now the Central Board of Missions 
had done much to remove the crass ignorance on the part of the Church 
Missionary Society about what was being done by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the yet more crass ignorance of the 
S.P.G. about the work of the C.M.S. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said the ideal of the Church was one- 
ness, but they must not demand the best to the exclusion of anything at 
all. So long as the society lines were followed in the right spirit they 
were for the present the most likely to conduce to and converge upon a 
larger and better understanding in the future. All depended imder God 
upon the right spirit. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Creighton was in the chair, and the 

subject discussed was ** The Education of W(Hnen and Children." 

Mr. A. G. Eraser spoke of educational ideais for the women of the 

East, and Miss G. Phillips more particularly of the high aims which the 

Japanese have set for themselves in the education of their women. 

Miss A. H. Robinson, from Uganda, said the women rather than the 
men were the hope of the Church in Uganda. The women were eager 
for knowledge, and they would ^alk eight and ten miles to the nearest 
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sohool. No Christian man of Uganda would have an ignorant girl now as 
his wife, and the husbands were learning more and more to give the wives 
their proper place in the house, even going so far in some cases as to 
eat with them — a thing unheard of a few years ago. 

Mr. Parker, from Japan, said the missionaries in that country were 
more courteously treated than any other foreigners, because it was recog 
nized that they had come to Japan to do good. Practically all Japanese 
women had a great desire for learning, not in order to earn their living nor 
as an end itself, but to enable them to be of greater use to their country. 

The Bishop of Lahore said there were many Indian gentlemen who 
were demanding in their wives the accomplishments of playing the 
piano, sitting at table, using a knife and fork, and so on, and if the 
Anglican Church did not give some Indian girls that kind of training the 
Roman Catholic convents would. His lordship urged the missionaries to 
preserve the native music of India and other places and employ it in 
the Church service. 

Mrs. Creighton, in winding up the discussion, said the Church was 
now called upon to send her very best educationists to India, where the 
women of the upper classes themselves were asking for education and 
their men folk were demanding it for them. The Government was giving 
liberal help everjrwhere to the mission schools in India, and it depended 
now on the Church and the teachers she sent out whether the fatal 
mistake which had been made in the case of the Indian men was to be 
repeated or not in the case of the women. 

SECTION D II. 
HOMEWORK FOR MISSIONS. 

Problems connected with Home Work for Foreign Missions 
formed the general subject at the Council Chamber, Caxton 
Hall. The Bishop of Uganda (Dr. Tucker) presided in place of 
the Bishop of Durham, who decided to go to the other meeting. 
The hall was well filled, and the opening service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. G. T. Manley, secretary for Mission Study, 
C.M.S. 

Miss M. C. GOLLOCK, Assistant Secretary, C.M.S. , for Women's Work, 
dealt with the supply of missionary information. The object of such 
supply was to secure both thought and action ; there was a danger at 
the present moment that more thought than action might be applied to 
missions. It was easy to get together people to consider comparative 
religions and racial problems ; it was less easy to get them pledged 
to a cause in which they would boldly flght to their life's end. 
The missionary who was their main source of information needed 
oonsideration, for he did not go abroad to write vividly of all he saw 
and did, and there was a limit to the demand which should be made on him 
to stir the Church ; further he needed guidance as to the information he 
should impart when on furlough, for life and thought changed, and it 
was not fair to expect him to adapt himself to these changes. The 
supply of information should be accurate, suitable, and fresh. She 
admitted with regret that the Anglican Communion as a whole had no 
central intelligence department yet or supply of information lung, 
humanly speaking, the whole issue of the missionary cause. The time 
had come for intelligence commissioners to visit mission fields. Pending 
corporate action, individual action could do much. 

Mrs. A. Wilson Norris, U.S.A., read a paper on behalf of Mrs. James 
Henry Darlington, of Harrisburg, Pa., describing an Americtm missitm 
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study class; thfe subject of study wm the "uplift of China" ; the 
history, social life, and religion of the country preceding the coming 
of Christianity were described in the class and their good and evil 
influences noted ; then the result of efforts by Christian missionaries of 
different bodies were told, and finally the present state and religious needs 
of China laid before the whole class. If some of the time spent 
by idle society women at cards, afternoon tea, calling, and shopping 
could be devoted to the study of the triumphs of Christianity abroad, there 
would be no lack of interest in, and funds raised for. Church advance- 
ment all over the world. With regard to Simday schools, she would 
recommend every rector and missionary to appoint one or more members 
of his congregation who would be trained to teach a missionary 
lesson. 

The Bishop of Dorking, who suggested the " Living Thankoflfering *' 
for the Congress and who was most cordially received, dealt with the 
enlistment of men ; it might be by way of the enrolment of ordinary 
secular clergy in a voluntary order of obedience with a view to subsequent 
distribution for work at home or abroad, but more especially for the 
foreign field. Such a scheme he would not regard as merely academic if 
God gave the man to start it. Moreover, he was repeatedly told that the 
problem was not enlistment, but finance ; there were more suitable men 
than fimds. As to the enlistment of those already in holy orders, 
or educationally equipped, he saw no method of general application. 
For particular objects the commissaries of the foreign Bishops were 
recruiting officers already. From broadcast printed appeals he would 
expect less than of broadcast appeals for subscriptions. In one diocese 
this way was adopted to find men for the "Living Thankoffering," and it 
had not produced a single man. Almost all the cases of enlistment he 
had known had followed one of two Scripture precedents : either the 
individual man had enlisted himself, because he had heard the inward 
voice ; or some one had come after him personally or touched him by 
letter across the seas with a friend's appeal, or had said at home, " I am 
going ; won't you come V " But these individual ways and touches of life 
were not " methods." The main problem was to get Christian men and 
women, and especially God's ordained clergy, consecrated enough, 
to go where they were most wanted. To that end Bishops and 
ordination chaplains, heads of theological faculties and colleges, 
and conductors of retreats had special opportunities, more than 
they used to have, but not jet nearly enough. It should be an ambition 
for vicars and Bishops to have a reputation for being centrifugal 
forces in depleting the Home Church. He should like to hear that a 
parent would not send him her son for curate because it was so likeh to 
end in his going abroad. Responsibility rested also with ordinary pastors 
parents, and friends in the dependence on God. 

The Rev. F. W. Isaacs, Vicar of Chiswick and Rural Dean of 
Hammersmith, commissary to the Bishop of Shantung, spoke on the 
collection of funds. No collection, he urged, would be successful 
unless behind the funds themselves were found two principles deep- 
rooted and thoroughly developed in each individual — viz. (1) the 
paramount obligation of an active concern in missionary work, and 
(2) the duty of giving in some kind of fixed proportion to income. 
Missionary work should not be regarded as a kind of religious extra, but 
as a vital and essential part of the ordinary, normal Christianity of every 
baptized soul. 

The Rev. G. T. Manley said the time had come when they must look 
at the field from a united standpoint. They must stand side by side with 
other bodies unless they were going to found two Christian Churches in 
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«ach land, and in the preparation and use of text-books they had a unique 
opportunity for co-operation. 

Canon Cookb, Diocese of St. Andrews, spoke on the methods of Home 
Work in the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 

The Rbv. W. R. Mounsby, New Guinea, asserted they had not properly 
touched the clergy, and the root of the matter lay with them. 

The Rbv. A. Curtois, diocesan preacher, Lincoln, urged that Foreign 
Missions should be made a part of their daily prayers. 

The Rbv. D. H. D. Williamson, Candidate Secretary, C.M.S., said that 
recruits came not so much from special efforts as from a missionary 
atmosphere in the churches and homes. 

The discussion was continued by Mrs. GusTAV A. Kuhring, St. 
John's, N.B., Canada, who spoke of the training of children ; Dr. 
Lankbstbr, Miss Gollock, Canon Gurnby Hoare, Aylsham ; Rev. T. G. 
Hughes, C.M.S. Laymen's Union ; Rev. C. W. A. Clarke, C.M.S., South 
India ; Miss Harpbr, C.M.S. , Gleaners' Union, New South Wales ; Rev. 
Hugh Birley, West Hartlepool ; Mr. John W. Wood, Corresponding 
Secretary, Board of Missions, American Church ; Mrs. Creighton, and 
the Rbv. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, St. Helens. 

Bishop Tucker, summing up the discussion, said he was most optimistic 
as to the attitude of the Church to the missionary enterprise ; the only 
missionary he wanted in the field was one who felt forced to come. 

There was no afternoon meeting of Section D II. 



SECTION E. 

THE CHURCH'S MISSIONS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

This section met again, in the Hoare Memorial-halJ, at 
Ohurch House, Westminster, Canon Walpole, chairman of the 
Sectional Committee, presiding. There was a large attend- 
ance. The subject for consideration at the morning session 
was ** The Church's INIission to the Jews in England, Europe, 
India, Persia, and Syria," the question being — " In considering 
the advancement of Hebrew Christianity and missions to the 
Jews, to what extent should * the restoration of the primitive 
Hebrew branch of the Church ' be an objective ? " 

The Rev. W. T. Gidney, secretary of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity Among the Jews, opened the discussion, and des- 
cribed the work of his society, which, he said, was not confined to 
London. He observed that the average parochial clergyman was not, as 
a rule, fitted either by education or experience to deal with the Jews in 
his parish, and the result, generally, was J-hat recourse was made to the 
Missionary Society. His society had 229 missionary agents at 46 centres. 
He laid stress upon the importance of Christian literature for the Jews. 

The Rbv. J. D. Lobd, formerly missionary in India and lecturer on 
Semitic languages, spoke of the difficulties in the way of a satisfckctory 
solution of the problem owing to the lack of mutual understanding. Eng- 
land to-day had an unparalleled opportunity of putting a different face 
on the whole matter. As a body. Christians must feel that the perse- 
cuting attitude of members of their religion had been a fact, so that all 
work must now be conducted in patience and humility until the true 
impression could be conveyed that the devout English Cliristian did really 
love the Jew, and regretted the unchristian attitude wherever it had 
been shown. The first thing to be done was to let the Jew realize that he 
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bad come among friends. A Jew once borrowed a Cbristian Prayer-book in 
Hebrew, and on returning it atked why every Israelite was not fthown 
the Athanasian Creed ; it was just what would show Jews that they had 
received a wrong impression of Christianity. A knowledge of Hebrew was 
not an essential, though a great advantage. German, and especially 
Yiddish, or Jewish German, was essential if all were to be reached. What 
was indispensable wai^ a thorough mastery of Christian dogmatics, 
together with Christian kindness and true sympathy. It was harder to 
gain Christian interest in the Jew than Jewish interest in Christianity. 
Christians, also, must take a close interest in the Christianized Jew, of 
whom there were thousands disheartened and lost in the crowd. 

The Rev. J. H. Adeney, chaplain and missionary for Bukarest and 
Danubian principalities, said he thanked God that the Chursh was 
awakening to its obligation to teach all nations. There were about 
11,000,000 Jews in the world, and of this number some 8,700,000 were 
in Europe. It was the Church's work to approach them with a pure 
doctrine, a high standard of morality, the freedom of the Gospel, and a 
message of the fulfilment, not the destruction, of the old in the new. 
In certain parts of Europe there was only one missionary to over 400,000 
Jews, and it could hardly be said that the Church was doing her duty there. 
The need in Eastern lands was great indeed, and scarcely anything was 
being done to supply it, although the results of mission work, direct and 
indirect, were abundantly encouraging. They needed a Hebrew Christian 
Church into which to gather Jewish converts to Christianity ; but that 
was impossible without a centre, and that could never be outside of 
Palestine. Whether the establishment of a Hebrew Christian Church in 
Jerusalem was a possibility before the restoration of Israel to their own 
land was a great question. Under existing political circumstances it must 
be something of a hothouse plant ; still a beginning might with advantage 
be attempted under a Hebrew Christian clergyman of wisdom and 
power. 

The Rev. Dr. W. O. Emil Oestebley, formerly missionary in 
Jerusalem, and secretary of parochicd missions to the 'Jews at Home and 
Abroad, said that for the present there could be no question of restoring 
the primitive Hebrew branch of the Church in India ; but they should 
think of the living miracle presented by the existence of the little 
community there. For 24 centuries the worship of Jehovah had continued 
in the midst of millions who had worshipped strange gods, and it might 
be that God had some great purpose in view for that remnant of His 
chosen people which was in India. 

The Rev. K. E. Khodadad, Hebrew scholar of Durham University, and 
head of the Liverpool Mission of the London Jews* Society, spoke of Jews 
and Christianity in Persia, and said that the problem which confronted 
the missionaries was twofold — the competition of the Jewish schools and 
the inducements of the Babi religion. With regeird to the training of 
candidates for mission work among the Jews, he maintained that they 
should not only know Hebrew and the vernacular of the Jews, but 
Should also be thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish mode of thought 
and conversant with the complete fmrniture of the Jewish mind. He 
advocated the establishment of a Hebrew missionary hostel in connexion 
with one of the existing theological colleges or one of the Universities. 

The Rev. J. F. Segaix, head of the Manchester Mission of the London 
Jews' Society, and formerly missionary in Damascus and Jerusalem, spoke 
of the Chiurch's mission to the Jews in Syria, and said that the problem 
in European countries as to how to reach the better-class Jews did not 
now exist in Syria. The missionary had to gain the confidence of the 
Jew, for it must be borne in mind that the Jew — and this was more pro- 
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nounoed in the East than in the West — looked upon every Christian a 
his natural enemy. It was only by a long process of constant personal inter- 
course, and by small acts of kindness ; in other words, it was more by 
his daily life than by his preaching that the missionary succeeded in 
touching the heart and in gaining the confidence of the Jew. 

The Chaehman said Christians seemed to have inherited a dislike of 
the Jew, and they must try to get rid of their prejudice. Jews, with 
their many attainments, were such excellent material for Christianity that 
if they could bo converted into true Christians they would be powerful 
allies in the work of the Church. 

The Rbv. J. Basii. Rust said he thought the Church should show a 
greater interest in the question, and he was sorry that there were no Bishops 
at that meeting. 

Bishop Hamilton Baynes (Natal) here rose from the body of the 
meeting and said he had been there all the morning. 

Mr. Rust went on to say that he knew the Bishop of London and the 
Bishop of Stepney took a great int'arest in the work, and he wished the 
interest was more general. He protested against the coupling of Jews 
with infidels in the liturgy . 

Dr. Wheeler (Jerusalem) having spoken of the Church's medica 
work among the Jews, 

Sir John Kennaway, M.P., president of the London Jews' Society, 
said he thanked God for that meeting and the fact that that important 
matter had not been crowded out. H is society was doing a splendid 
work, and was maintaining medical and industrial missions which 
showed that the Christian had some love for the Jews. He hoped that 
the movement for the soturn of the Jews to Jerusalem would result in 
great things for the Church and for the world. The Jew was beginning 
to regard Christ rather as a reformer before his time than as a malefactor. 
The Rev. Samuel Schor, secretary of Palestine exhibitions in connexion 
with the London Jews' Society ; the Rev. H. Heathcote, secretary of 
the East London Fund for the Jews ; Miss Strahan, a voluntary worker 
among the Jews ; and the Rev. J. H. Bishop (Travancore) also 
spoke. 

In the afternoon the Archbishop of the West Indies presided, 
the attendance being smaller. The subject considered was 
** The Church's opportunit}' amongst coloured and indentured 
labourers in the West Indies, British Guiana, South Africa, 
Australia, and elsewhere,'* and the question set was — 

*' Even though the ser^ ices of a v.Ttain niunber of clergy and teachers 
be temporarily lost to tho missions to which they normally belong, would 
it not be a wise policy to lend some of t hem for a term of years to certain 
districts where unexampled opportunity of evangelization is offered 
amongst thousands of indentured labourers at present detached from 
their native surroundings T " 

The Bishop of Carpentaria opened the discussion, and dealt with 
coloured and indentured labour in Australia. He said there was a 
determination on the part of AustraUa not to have coloured or indentured 
labour if they could help it. The question was whether that was possible 
with regard to northern or tropical Australia. That depended on two 
things — Was it possible to keep it out, and was it right to do so ? 
It was a question whether England would be always content to be involved 
in trouble with Eastern nations in order to secure to Australia the posses- 
sion of empty lands which she did not attempt to fill. Was it right to 
keep these lands, overcrowded as the world was, with no effort to use 
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them herself ? He understood and syrapathized with the cry of the whites 
all over Australia. If they had unrestricted competition of coloured 
laboiir in Australia, it seemed absolutely certain that the wages must go 
down enormously, and in Australia the position of the working man 
had been built up with care, slowly and gradually, for many years, until 
he enjoyed a position superior to that of the working man in almost any 
other coimtry. A population should enjoy sufficient wages to enable 
them to educate their children, to have sufficient rest from labour, and to 
live decently, cuid anything that would tend seriously to reduce that level 
they could not help regarding with very great suspicion. The speaker 
spoke highly of the character of the Chinaman, who, he said, was indus- 
trious and honest and who was conspicuous for his love of family. The 
Church had a great opportunity with regard to the Chinese in Australia. 
The effect of the work among the Japanese did not seem to bo so sus- 
tained as among the Chinese, but a real work had been done. He spoke 
of the damage done by violent language on the part of the Australian Press 
and said that what counted was not colour, but character. 

Sir T. Crossley Rayner, K.C, Attorney -General of British Guiana, 
said that in that country almost the whole population belonged to 
imported races, for there, aa elsewhere, the aboriginal inhabitants had 
disappeared before the advance of civilization. At the present time 
East Indians numbered about 40 per cent, of the total population. The 
crying need of British Guiana was population, people to utilize and 
develop its vast resources. So far it did not seem as if any great amount 
of success had attended the Church's efforts, for only about 2 per cent, 
of the people were Christians. He referred to the large number of East 
Indians who returned to India at the expiration of their ten years* 
residence, and among the millions there who seldom heard the Gospel he 
thought there was a valuable opening for missionary work. If in British 
Guiana they could so work among the East Indians that the bulk of 
those who returned to India became Christians they would be doing some- 
thing to evangelize India. As to whether it would be a wise policy to 
send men from other missions for a term of years to work among the 
indentured labourers he had no hesitation in saying that if the man so 
lent could speak Hindustani it would be of the greatest benefit to the 
Church in British Guiana and eventually in India. 

The Ven. E. a. Hammice, formerly Archdeacon of Durban, Natal, 
said that lately the Government Had roused itself to some sense of 
i ts duty to the Indians in South Africa. It had its own schools and waa 
helping mission schools, but the Church had as yet only just touched 
the outside of the work. Men and women and means were needed. 

Dr. F. a. Gregory, Bishop of Mauritius, said he would not wait for the 
Indian coolie to come to the Church ; he would take the Church, by 
which he meant the knowledge of Christ, to the coolie. The Church 
would only avail herself of her opportunity for evangelizing the 
coloured and indentured labourer of Mauritius if her appeal was made 
to the religious sentiment of the people in a way which they could under- 
stand, if her methods were scientific, and her efforts thorough. 

The Bishop of Trinidad spoke of indentured labour in Trinidad ; the 
Rev. C. W. Howard (Solomon Islands) of labour amongst the planters 
in Melanesia, and the Rev. H. W. Griffith, late Archdeacon of Lahore 
the Rev. A. Gwyther, Archdeacon of Demerara, and the Rev. A. E. 
David, formerly Archdeacon of Brisbane, also spoke. 

The Chairman, in bringing the discussion to a close, said it confirmed 
the view that borrowed service where the language had to be learned 
was not of much value, but that where missionaries could go and at 
once speak the language they could render great service by the short 
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term sjrstem. He expressed his opinion that the work of the Congress 
had been carried out most satisfactorily and thanked all those who 
had helped to make it a success. 



SECTION F. 

THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

The final sittings of Section P were held in the Great-hall 
of the Church House, the Bishop of Gibraltar presiding over a 
large attendance. The subject for discussion in the morning was 
** Relations between Individual Organized Churches and the 
whole Communion. How far, if at all, should the action of 
particular Churches be limited ? How far, if at all, can the 
Anglican Communion bind its constituent Church, in principle, 
as a matter of fact ? ** 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening address, said their main point for con- 
sideration was how far, if at all, the action of particular Churches should 
be limited. It was worth noticing that there was a close parallel between 
the position of the Churches of the Anglican Communion and the Churches 
of the Eastern Orthodox Commimion. In the case of the latter, Church 
independence followed the independence of coimtries. There were 
Churches which were becoming independent, but did that mean that they 
could do just what they pleased ? In anything touching the faith none of 
the daughter Churches in the Eastern Orthodox Communion would dream 
of doing anything without sanction from Constantinople. 

The Vbn. C. L. Dundas, Archdeacon of Dorset, and formerly Dean of 
Hobart, Tasmania, was the first selected speaker, and said that limited 
capacity involved limited action. The principle of independency was only 
one degree less important when applied to Churches than in the case of 
congregations. No single unit, diocesan, provincial, or national, had 
restricted existence. An independent diocese meant spiritual poverty, an 
independent province restricted resource, an independent national Church 
meant the lack of large sources of wealth. Neither the Church of England 
nor the Church of the United States could afford to dispense with the richer 
life of the Anglican Communion, and neither in one nor the other could 
action be unlimited. The degree of limitation must be in inverse ratio to 
the new manhood represented by it. Such limitations must be compatible 
with the genuine freedom of each Church to work out its own salvation. 
All possible liberty must be allowed for the free play of independency. 
There must be no restriction to the free adaptation of specific conditions to 
particular environments. Theie must, however, be the spirit of love 
combined with the spirit of discipline. Nothing could be gained by 
taking up a coercive attitude. A sufficient measure of self-government 
must be secured to enable organic relations to be maintained. 

The Rev. Harold Anson, rector of Badsworth, Yorks, and late principal 
of St. John's College, Auckland, New Zealand, said it was doubtful 
\^ |ii>1liL^r the coercive authority of the Church, as a whole, over its several 
parts would not seriously weaken the authority of suasion which was of an 
oittje^iiigly real and tangible kind. He did not believe that the colonial 
Churches or the American Church would submit to any assertion of 
ftuihority, at present, by any formal method. 

Oj\»^ojj Holmes, rector of King Williamstown, Cape Colony, said the 
limilations to be accepted by local Churches could never be usefully con- 
^id<?^rcd unless the fundamental principle of the English Church was loyally 
ai'(^ept©d that she was a true part and portion of the one holy Catholic and 
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Apostolic Church. If she was, as her enemies asserted, a Protestant sect 
among 100 others, then it was waste of time to talk about the limits of an 
organized Protestantism. The limitation of independent final action roust 
be considered under the two heads of doctrine and discipline. He held 
that no local Church had any moral right to explain away or minimize the 
absolute final authority of the three creeds, or fall short of the definite 
standard set up by the Church Cat^schism. 

The Rbv. R. S. Coupland, delegate from the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
said the idea to be recognized by the home Church was that the position of 
local Churches must be one of national independence, self-ruling, self- 
supporting, and self-extending. The essential principle, however, was that 
there must be liberty which did not permit of anarchy or of licence. 

Mr. Silas McBbe, editor of the New York Churchman and a delegate 
from Long Island, insisted that any attempt to organize the Anglican Com- 
munion would be limiting the horizon rather than extending it, and would 
tend to sectarianize rather than consolidate the whole. The American 
Church would not take any part in the organizing of the Anglican Church. 
It believed that self-government was an essential principle of a universal 
Church, and felt that the fundamental objection to such organization was 
the necessity for preserving the individuality of national Churches. 

The Bishop of Salisbury said they were all agreed upon the general 
principles, but when they came to work out the details there was the pinch, 
and how were they to ensure that when the pinch came there would be 
persons ready to take the question in hand with a proper, continuous, and 
detailed knowledge ? He would like to see in every branch of our great 
Commimion a foreign and colonial office under the head of the provincial 
general synod of each community, but in constant communication with 
the foreign and colonial offices of the rest of the Communion. They 
certainly wanted one very badly in England. At present there was nobody 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury commissioned by the Church to 
grapple with these questions, and he should not think it at all a waste of 
money if a good deal of the Pan-Anglican thankoffering were set aside for 
the purpose of establishing regular communications between the great 
bodies which now made up the Anglican Communion. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said there was still a tendency to make 
use of a theory of the nature of Church organization, which was as vener- 
able as it was ridiculous — the theory which he would call the tables theory, 
such as the statement that so many dioceses made one province. As to 
the question whether the Anglican Communion could ask its component 
parts to do certain things, he would reply of course it could if it was 
granted that there was such a thing as the Anglican Communion. 
Whether they would do it or not was another thing. The principle 
which could be shortly laid down in regard to all cases was " That which 
touches all shall be by all determined." 

At the afternoon sitting, when the question of a central 
authority was discussed, there was even a larger attendance than 
in the morning. The full title of the afternoon's discussion 
was ** A Central Authority.*' 

Canon Newbolt, the first selected speaker, said the experience of a 
central authority, either in its history or in its being, was not an encouraging 
one. They could not pretend that the spectacle presented by Anglican- 
ism was encouraging. He received with unfeigned apprehension any 
attempt to alter the rubrics of the Prayer-book, because it would almost 
certainly tend to crystallize opposing fashions. He considered that the 
times were against the establishment of a central authority. There was a 
tendency to recognize the creation of national Churches rather than 
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groupR of Churches under a dominating influence. He hoped nothing 
would be done to make them forget that the Anglican Communion was not 
conterminous with the Church. He believed in the Holy Catholic Church, 
but not in the Anglican Commimion. The lesson of history, he thought, 
would teach them that a central authority was not the best form of 
government for the whole Church or for large portions of its whole. But, 
though they might not favour the establishment of a central authority, 
that by no means ruled out of Court the formation of a consultative body 
of the Church. He had long thought that liturgical, ritual, and ceremonial 
matters which wore disputed might best be settled by a consultative body 
whose learning should be above suspicion and its impartiality beyond 
question. Such a body must be strictly advisory. It would bring a healthy 
national development under the steadying power of the Catholic tradition 
and discipline of the Anglican Church. In regard to the possibility of 
having a propaganda dealing with matters of doctrine, he said that they 
sadly needed a central authority of that kind. They wanted a council of 
experts that would be representative of the wisdom of the whole body in 
accordance with the decrees and traditions of the Catholic Church. 

Bishop Montgomery, in opening the general discussion, said that such 
a centra' authority, when formed, would have two great functions — first 
in regard to the principles of the Church, and then in defence of the 
Church. In practice it would be aggressive, and would form a standing 
board of strategy to indicate lines of common work. It was impossible 
to look forward to an Anglican Pope. It would be completely repre- 
sentative, and should meet at certain stated times. He thought the greatest 
difficulty to be faced was to supply more backbone to the Episcopate to 
meet the enormous pressure from outside. 

Bishop Gaul, late Bishop of Mashonaland, confined himself to the life 
and order of the Church in the province of South Africa, and explained that 
in South Africa the standard of doctrine and discipline was limited by 
the Council of Reference. 

The Bishop of Indianapolis urged that no attempt should be made 
to limit the action of a national Cliurch in the conduct of its own affairs. 
Any such limitation would be disastrous. Entire freedom of action was 
essential to enable a particular Church to meet the peculiar problems 
imposed by special conditions. There was no central authority in th» 
Anglican Communion, and no authority which could bind itself upon its 
constituent Churches. The gathering of the Bishops at the Lambeth Con- 
ference was not a synod. 

The subject was then thrown open for general discussion, and the 
speakers included BiSHOP Awdry, the Rf.v. T. Garland, from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rev. C. H. Brooke, the Rev. A. J. C. Young, of South 
Australia, the Rev. Dr. W. J. Richards, from Travancore, the Rev. 
Rowland Allen, late of North China, the Dean of Calgary, the Rev.(G. 
Clattenburg, of Massachusetts, and Archdeacon Atkinson, of Dromore. 

The Rev. P. N. Waggett, of Cowley St. John's, Oxford, said he 
distinguished between leadership and authority. He believed a central 
authority would only be safe when it was known to be unnecessary."^ If 
it was known to be unnecessary he thought it would be of great advantage. 

The Dean of Aberdeen (Dr. Danson) urged that a central authority 
was to be found in an organized Court of Patriarchates. 

The Dean of Bangor (the Very Rev. G. R. Roberts) suggested the 
establishment of an ecclesiastical intelligence department, a standing 
committee of learned men, each one of whom must be an expert in his 
own subject. The duty of such a department would be to survey the 
whole ecclesiastical field. 
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The Dean of Calgary said that after many years'experience of diocesan 
and provincial synods, he was convinced that a central authority was 
possible and necessary for the well-being and the ultimate integrity of the 
Anglican Communion. 

The Bishop of Montreal expressed the opinion that a central authority 
was possible, desirable, and increasingly necessary. Outside England they 
were making towards such an authority without knowing it. Diocesan, 
provincial,and general synods were all steps towards some final consultative 
Court on great questions from which there would be no appeal. They need 
have no fear that the establishment of such an authority would mean the 
creation of a new-bom body of cardinals or an infallible Anglican Pope. 

The Rev. Igozo awai, of Osaka, was the last selected speaker. 

The other speakers included Bishop Parker, Coadjutor Bishop of New 
Hampshire, Bishop Hamilton Baynes, formerly of Natal, the Arch- 
DEACON of DuNEDiN, the Rev. Dr. C. R. Davey Biggs, and several 
others. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, in closing the debate, said that what was 
proposed was not the supplying of something lacking, but simply helping 
the whole Communion to do its work better. There was a tendency to 
become too narrow, and they were apt to speak of this diocese or that, or 
this province or that, instead of the Anglican Communion and all that 
concerned it. The primary thing about a central authority was that it was 
to be truly representative, and none would have a place in it except as 
representing Churches. It could only be created, as far as any single 
province was concerned, by the action of the province itself. They had 
now finished the work of their section, and those who had tried hardest 
to do it felt most that they had not done as much as they ought to have 
done. They had only to remember, however, that the work they had been 
trying to do there was only beginning and not ended. 

The hymn ** Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go'' was then 
sung, and the Bishop of Gibraltar closed the proceedings with 
the Benediction. 
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Monday, June 22. 
MR. BALFOUR ON RELIGION AND SCIBNCB. 

The Albert-hall was crowded in every part this evening. The 
meeting was held in connexion with Section B, which has been 
dealing with ** Christian Truth and Other Intellectual Px)rces,** 
and the president of that section, the Bishop of Calcutta, took 
the chair. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and many 
other members of the Anglican episcopate, also had seats on the 
platform. The Primate was loudly cheered on his arrival, and 
a greater outburst greeted the entrance of Mr. Balfour. After 
prayers, said by Archdeacon Cunningham, the chairman imme- 
diately called on Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Balpocr, who was received with loud cheers, said : — I have 
been asked to speak a few words at this one of the last, but surely not 
one of the least, of the great assemblies which have marked the great occa- 
sion of the Pan-Anglican Congress in this comitry — a few words upon a 
subject which has been the cause of much deep anxiety to many men of 
religious temperament in these last few generations, the subject, I mean, 
of the conflict, or the supposed conflict, between religion and science. 
If I thought that any of you expected that I should be able to deal with 
a theme at once so vast in its dimensions and so tremendous in its import 
as the one which I have just mentioned within the few minutes which are 
allotted to me — if, I say, I came here with the idea that any of you enter- 
tained that expectation, I should shrink from the task imposed upon me. 
But I know that is not the case, and that you are all too well instructed 
in the basic arguments round which religious controversy has turned to 
suppose that any speaker upon any occasion could in a few words deal 
with so august a subject. Yet I welcome this opportunity, brief though 
it is, of saying something upon the matter, for I have in the course of my 
own lifetime seen what I conceive to be a great change passing over 
the thinking portion of mankind upon this very subject. I remember 
when it was universally thought by a large school that there was a funda- 
mental conflict between the religious aspect of the world and the scientific 
aspect, that naturalism was on one side to be taken or rejected and that any 
compromise between naturalism or a scientific view of the world — and the two 
things, though very different, were confused by the thinkers of whom 
I speak— and on the other side the aspect of the world which we may 
call religious. The persons of whom I speak, of whom there are still 
many representatives among us, imagined that science was founded upon 
experience and induction, that religion represented the last dying phase 
of a history which went back and was lost among the early anji savaga 
superstitions of mankind, and they further supposed that while intelligent 
persons holding religious beliefs made a kind of compromise between the 
most recent teaching of science and the modified religion which they 
thought they could defend, those thinkers supposed such compromises were 
doomed to early extinction, that the sphere of science ate into the sphere 
of religion as the ocean gradually eats into some coastline, and though 
a retaining wall might be erected here or there, the ultimate resultwas 
inevitable and could easily be foreseen, a result which would compel 
us to look out upon the universe of which mankind is the temporary and 
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jM^eeting citizen as a merely meohanical set of causes and effects owning no 
' intelligent creator, having no moral purpose, leading to no great end. 
For my own part I believe that view, however widely it may yet be 
held among certain sections of our fellow-countrymen, is not the view 
which is gaining ground either among philosophers or among men of 
science, that it is already antiquated (cheers), that it belongs to the 
past, and that it is not destined, among the many problems which are 
destined, to weigh upon the Christian conscience and call for Christian 
effort. This problem is not one which will long survive to trouble us. 
(Cheers.) I do not, of course, mean that the growth of scientific know- 
ledge, of history, of philology, of anthropology, of the vast 
accumulation of learning which the last two generations have given to the 
world has no effect upon the mode in which religious men «uid 
Christians hold their beliefs ; on the contrary the effect is manifest. If 
we suppose a theologian of the 20th century discussing these questions 
with a theologian of the 16th century — they might both belong to the same 
Church, both honestly subscribe to the same symbols, both look forward 
to the same hopes, both share the same faith— do we not all know that 
the language in which they would speak to each other upon some aspects 
of religion would be widely divergent ? 

Belief in a Creator. 

But that is not the question I am dealing with to-day, or attempting to 
deal with. I desire to touch upon larger issues, if larger issues can be com- 
pressed into five or ten minutes. The issue I wish to put before you is 
this. Has the growth of science, or has it not, made it easier to believe 
that the world had a rational and benevolent Creator, or has it rendered 
that belief entirely superfiuous — to be added, if you please, by the theist 
or the deist, but an addition in any case superfluous and wholly unfounded 
upon any rational or philosophic ground ? I think the progress of 
thought has been in the direction that we all in this great hall desire. 
Consider the old argimient from design. But that argiunent from design 
was based mainly on the fact that material nature was orderly, was 
uniform, showed the marks, as Maxivell said, of the atom, the marks of 
having been manufactured, of having come out of one mould, or having 
been designed by one mind. But the real strength of that argument 
from design rested upon adaptation between the living animals, whether 
man or the lower animals, and the mechanical world which they 
inhabited. The religious philosopher said : — " Can you suppose that 
animals would be created so happily adapted to their surroundings 
unless created by an intelligent Creator, could that be the result of chance, 
by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms ? " And the argument seemed 
extremely strong. But then came natural selection, then came the 
Darwinian doctrine, which indicated that all these wonderful adapta- 
tions were explained or were explainable by an action between the living 
organism and its environment, and that what had been supposed to be 
due to design, really had nothing in it of final causes, but was due to 
action and interaction of the living organism with it dead environment. 
And that discovery gave great pain, caused profound perturbation in the 
minds of vast numbers of those who were told that the discoveries of 
science were inconsistent with the fundamental truths of religion, and I 
am not surprised, because I think that argument from design, though I 
should hesitate to say it, was worthless, had lost much of its old efficacy in 
the stress of recent biological discoveries. 

Human Reason. 
But there is one thing, one phenomenon, one fact perhaps I ought 
to say, vshich wholly escapes this criticism, and that fact is the 
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existence of reason. Now, if we all look at the Universe aimply from the 
naturalistic point of view, what is reason ? Reason is nothing more 
than one among many of the expedients by which nature has blindly 
adapted a very small and numerically insignificant niunber of living 
organisms to adapt themselves somewhat better to the surroimdings into 
which they are bom. Tnat is all that naturalism can say of human 
reason. It is the only account it can give of the existence upon this planet 
of homo sapiens. But it is an utterly inadequate reason — and its 
inadequacy must be evident to the man of science himself — on this 
ground, that if reason be really only the product of irrational and mechani- 
cal causes going back to some illimitable past, reaching forward to some 
illimitable future, and, accidentally, in the course of that endless chain 
pntducing for a brief moment in the history of the Universe a few 
individuals capable of understanding the world in which they live, what 
confidence can you place in reason if you use it for any purpose beyond the 
merely life-preserving or race-preserving qualities for which alone, on this 
theory, it was brought into existence ? (Cheers.) And yet, ladies and 
gentlemen, every day some new scientific discovery carries us further 
and further from the petty world in which we live, and teaches us to 
reinterpret the material surroundings in which we find ourselves, so that 
the very experience by which we direct our daily lives in the eye of science 
is the coarsest and crudest symbolism of reality. (Cheers.) Is the reason 
which has reached and is reaching more and more these conclusions, is it a 
reason to be tmsted or to be spumed ? If it is to be spumed the fabric 
of science falls with the reason which creates it. (Cheere.) If you take 
the other alternative, and say that we are indeed the possessors of powers 
far in excess of, or used for purposes far outside those for which that 
reason was called into existence, if we are to regard ourselves as rational 
beings understanding a rational world, I ask you can we believe that that 
reason is purely the product of merely mechanical forces, of gases 
coalescing, of worlds forming, of unknown combinations of organic 
particles, of the creation by some process hitherto undreamed of, of life 
which has gradually worked up through every species of lower and irrational 
organism to the reason which now reaches out beyond the furthest star ? 
That is a conclusion which, I think, is wholly impossible, and the contrary 
inference, the inference to which I ask your assent, though I know it to be 
given already, is an inference to which more and more science and philosophy 
are driving us, and making an apologetic for a theistic and religious view of 
the world undreamed of in the time when the human outlook was narrowed 
by its ignorance of the material Universe. (Cheers.) Briefly, and most 
imperfectly, I have attempted to lay before you one argiunent, not perhaps 
very easy of comprehension, but leading up, as I think, to a conclusion 
absolutely necessary if we are to be saved from a hopeless pessimism. For 
my own part I cannot conceive human society permanently deprived of the 
rsli^ious element (cheers), and, on the other hand, I look to science far 
more than to the work of statesmen or to the creation of constitutions, or 
tu the elaboration of social systems, or to the study of sociology, I 
look to science more than anything else as the great ameliorator of the 
human lot in the future. (Cheers.) If I had to believe that those tiJio 
grciJit powera were, indeed, in immutable and perpetual antagonism, 
ii. would be impossible for me to avoid that hopeless despair whic'i 
iimkes effort impossible, which deprives labour of all its fruit for 
Iha future, whether we live to see it or not, which makes the 
1 mvail and stmggle of mankind for the happy and better conditions of 
fi >ciet.y utterly beyond any reasonable expectations that we could form, 
utid I at least should hardly think it worth while to spend effort to waste 
ti me in doing that which I know would be a fruitless task— namely, to 
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make a race such as we are, men such as ourselves the forefathers of 
future generatioas *v7ho are to attempt the impossible task of either 
abandoning all religious outlook upon the world or of rejecting all 
ministrations of that science which more and more I am driven to believe 
is the greatest mundane agent for good. (Loud cheers.) 

Bishop Welldon said he had been asked to speak of Biblical criticism. 
He was heart and soul in favour of free and full Biblical criticism. He 
repudiated, as far as he might, for the Church of which he was a minister, 
the attempt of Pope Leo XIII. in his letter de studio acripturarum 
sacrarum to stifle criticism,not by argument, but by authority. It was not 
by authority, but by deeper and wider learning, that Biblical criticism, 
so far as it was erroneous, must be met. He considered, however, that a 
great part of modem so-called higher criticism was scientifically false. 
(Cheers.) He would plead for more critical modesty. There were critics 
who had so nearly boxed the compass of opinion that they could hardly say 
anything without contradicting what they had said before ; yet if an 
unhappy prophet or psalmist seemed to contradict himself he became two 
men (laughter and cheers), or more than two. He protested against much 
of the extreme negative criticism as far too subjective. (Hear, hear.) It 
was too much in the habit of asking what a writer, in the critic's opinion, 
might be reasonably supposed to have been likely to say. (Laughter.) He 
could not exclude the miraculous element from the history of the 
Christian Church. He admitted that some parts of the Old Testament 
did not rest on the same authoritative evidence ; but there was nothing 
in modem criticism that could justly be held to discredit what in the 
main had been the Church's view of the Old Testament. (Cheers.) He 
had seen so many theories bom and die that he did not greatly trouble 
himself over recent or present attacks on the Bible. (Cheers.) 

Canon Henslby Henson spoke of Christianity in relation to other 
religions. Christianity, he said, was and must be a missionary religion ; it 
could not surrender its claim to be the religion of the world. Educated and 
thoughtful men, however, could no longer hold that the people beyond 
the reach of the Gospel were doomed to everlasting anguish. (Cheers.) 
Christianity could not properly be understood if isolated from other 
religions. Much in Christianity was now seen to belong to the common 
stock of religion. We could not, therefore, hold the old ruthless doctrine 
which sharply separated Christianity from other religions. There was need, 
in fact, of the rudimentary religions alongside of the more advanced ; and 
to endeavour to sweep them roughly away would have disastrous results. 
If a high religion was forced on those who were not advanced enough to 
receive it, they would drag it down to the level of their own apprehen- 
sion. History showed that when Christianity was forced on populations 
not competent to understand it, it was grossly materialized. (Cheers.) 
Every religion should be reverently treated when it was so far living as 
to be morally strengthening to its votaries ; and the Gospel should be 
presented with a recognition and confirmation of such elements of trath 
as the lower religion contained. (Cheers.) Christianity was the only 
possible religion for the progressive nations of the earth. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. P. N. Waggett contended that Christianity had not been 
weakened, and had lost nothing, but had gained much by the impact of 
natural science. (Cheers.) 

Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., said he had to speak of conduct rather 
than thought. We had passed a time when the Christian religion was 
impeached as incredible by men who desired to preserve the Christian 
morality, and the full meaning of the impeachment being realized by a 
later generation, the sanctions and restrictions of the morality were 
becoming tiresome. In the 20 th century the main currents of European 
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morality might be shattered by those who saw no reason why religion 
should any longer interfere with the enjoyments of mankind. We had 
amongst us an ideal which repudiated the Christian doctrine of sin and 
sacrifice, and endeavoured to foimd civilization on a purely naturalistic 
basis. We saw in the Colonies, in America, and especially in certain 
European countries, an attempt by man to settle down and enjoy the 
world, repudiating over-much righteousness and rejecting supernatural 
sanctions. But, aft^r all, was there not pomething in mankind which 
demanded the giving of life as well as the taking of it 7 Was it not 
* ' sweeter to be kind than fierce, and saner to be wise than mad * * ? 
Again and again man had tried to interpret life as a pleasant peregrina- 
tion, but the realities outside his control had torn aside his make-believe. 
Might they not conclude that amazing series of meetings, at which they 
had courageously discussed great problems of thought and conduct, by 
an expression of their conviction that in their hearts they held the secret 
of life, an ideal adequate for all these things, and an energy for which 
they could find no £kdequatc substitute. They continued joyfully to call 
themselves members of a society endowed with the work of the redemp- 
tion of the world. (Cheers.) 

The Benediction having been pronounced, the National 
Anthem brought the proceedings to a close. 



THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 

The public meeting in connexion with Section F was held in 
the evening at the Church House, the Bishop of Salisbury pre- 
siding over a crowded attendance. The subject set down for 
consideration was i' * The Plewje of the Anglican Communion in 
the Christian World : Its Strength, Weakness, Contribution.*' 

The Rev. W. D. Walker (Bishop of Western New York), in opening 
the meeting, described the early troubles of the Church in America, 
and pointed out that it wem not until 1825 that it seemed to rouse itself and 
to recognize its great responsibility. And so it had gone on, until at 
the present time, less than a centiuy since the Renaissance, they found 
over 100 Bishops presiding over American dioceses, between 5,000 and 
6,000 priests and deacons, and over 1,000,000 communicants. Such 
progress showed the strength of the American Church. 

The Bishop of Quebec spoke of the desirability of fraternal inter- 
course between Church and Church, and the means to be adoptcnl to secure 
that end. Something was wanted, he said, to put a stop to the terrible 
waste of power and the miserable competition which was going on at the 
present time. All that would be necessary for this intercommunication 
would be a mutual recognition of the Bishops of all the bodies or branches. 
Tlioy must all work and pray for that most desirable consunmiation. 

The Bishop of Travancobe and Cochin said that the influence of the 
AiigUoan Communion in India was much greater than mere statistics could 
show-, and she had at least some voice in guiding the destinies of the Empire. 
There was no Church in Christendom which was so identified with the 
national life as the Indian Church, eind therein laid some of ita strength. 
One of her weak points was her inadequate organization. 

The Bishop of Grahamstown spoke of the work of the Church in 
goutli Africa, and deplored the inadequate arrangements made for the 
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religious teaching of children. They feared sometimes that they might 
be unequal to meet the ever-growing need of this great country or to 
make adequate provision for the growth and extension going on all roimd 
them. One of their special needs was for men who would give up their 
time to going round from homestead to homestead. 

The Bishop of Newcastle (Australia) spoke upon the condition of the 
Church and its work in Australia, and the Bishop of Western Equatorial 
Africa dealt with the progress in Central and West Africa. The Bishops 
of North China and South Tokio. and the Chairman also spoke. 
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Tuesday, June 23. 

THE CHURCH'S CALL. 
PERSONAL CONSECRATION. 

There was a large attendance at the Royal Albert-hall, when 
the subject dealt with by the speakers was ** The Church's Call 
to Personal Consecration and Service.** 

The Bishop of Salisbury, who presided, pointed out how great a need 
there was for consecration for their mission in life since even their 
Saviour needed it for His mission ! Two points of closely-connected duty 
emerged— the call to send others, the call to consecrate themselves for 
the sake of those whom they sent. Yet both were constantly forgotten, 
plain as they were. It was strange that the first should ever be over- 
looked. Simple common sense reminded them that the world was wide, 
humanity hard to penetrate and persuade, their own lives very short. If 
they had to speak of a Christ Who died for all men and in whom all might 
live, they must speak through other voices which would carry on tlie 
message. Yet how careless were Englishmen, and sometimes, he feared, 
Englishwomen also, of this duty ! While nearly every Moslem in Africa 
seemed to be a bom missionary of his most imperfect creed. Englishmen, 
who had the truth, were so reserved in their religion that they often 
seemed to have none and to take no interest in propagating it. Their 
present Congress was a timely witness to the world ; their Church Lads' 
Brigade, their Men's Society, their Church Army, the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, and other continuous efforts would, he trusted, rouse many 
from this fatal torpor. If they were real Christians their first business, 
not their last, was to make other men so. Those who were indifferent to 
the first duty would certednly forget the second — the call to personal 
consecration. It involved, first, separation from evil ; secondly, determina- 
tion to work for God ; thirdly, self-sacrifice. To many an Englishman the 
early conditions of life were almost ideal ; he was kept very separate from 
evil. But parents needed to work much harder than they generally did to 
make this separateness the beginning of an actual consecration which should 
influence the world. Far too much was left to nurses and teachers, far too 
much was mere absence of evil. What parents needed to teach their children 
was to join them in hating evil and in loving good. They should teach 
their children themselves the elements of prayer, confession of sin, 
supplication, intercession, thanksgiving. Let them pray first at their knees, 
tlien by their sides, be strict themselves, and be strict with them (for 
laxity of discipline was no kindness) as to family prayers and church- 
going. They should plan to spend their Sundays with them, and make them 
days of religious enjoyment, not paltry amusement ; let them into 
the secret of their best thoughts and be in their presence their best selves. 
There was it great call for men and women who would consecrate themselves 
absolutely, yet he would remind them that the Christian statesman and 
social reformer, the Christian warrior, the Christian scholar, poet, and 
thinker, the Christian landowner, the Christian lawyer, or physician, or 
man of science, the Christian banker, merchant, manufacturer and trader 
had also professions of which no man could measure the sanctifying 
power. 
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Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General of the Forces, said they 
at that Congress had been having a wonderful time, but the Congress 
would be a failure unless its activities were followed by consecration 
of their powers and all. Could it be, he asked, that there were lads in 
this homeland who could not be drilled and trained for Christ and His 
Church because there were no officers, or not sufficient, for the Church 
Lads' Brigade ? The responses had hitherto been so few and so feeble. 

The Dean of St. Patrick's (Dr. Bernard) spoke of the importance of 
personal influence and pleaded for individual ministrations and the 
serious intercourse of serious people with serious people. One result 
of the temper of reserve was, he said, spiritual destitution. 

The Rev. Evan Hopkins asked his hearers to remember that in addition 
to the Bible the Church had in the Book of Common Prayer a priceless 
heritage which contained invaluable aids to consecration. The pressing 
need, in his opinion, was spiritual adjustment. 



INTERCESSION AND THANKSGIVHTG. 

The Hoare Memorial-hall of the Church House was fiUed to 
its utmost capacity, numbers being unable to obtain 
admission, when '* The Church*s Call to Interceasion and 
Thanksgiving" was considered. The Bishop of Southwark 
presided, being supported on his right and left by the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Albany. 

In explaining, in a brief introductory culdress, the nature and 
method of the meeting, the Ch airman said the nature of that gathering 
would come home to the heart of every one there who looked at its title 
and subject. They would feel at once that that was not an ordinary 
meeting of the Congress, but a gathering apart for the special purpose 
of meditation, prayer, and praise. All applause, not only during the 
addresses but after them, would be obviously out of place. They must 
all keep as quiet as they could. At the conclusion of each address there 
would be a brief interval for silent intercession, then each sjpeaker 
would lead the meeting in prayer and a hynm would be sung. 

Canon Walpole, the first appointed speaker, in dealing with the 
Church's call to prayer, scud the close of a long-expected evE>nt brought 
with it inevitably a feeling of regret, but there was a danger lest that 
regret should produce a reaction — a kind of slackness accompanied by 
doubt whether they had not been satisfying themselves mth fancies 
instead of realities, with vcun hope, instead of substantial truths. That 
great Congress of Churchmen, gathered from many lands, was through 
those meetings, those many voices, those inspiring appeals, placing its 
strong hands on theirs, and urging them with earnest tones to take the 
arrows of God, the arrows of victory, over the abominations that had 
been disclosed to them, over the evil social forces arrayed against them, 
and over the wicked wills of those who for selfish greed or filthy lucre would 
have things as they were, and shoot. They took the old bov; of prayer 
that they had used too little, they fitted the arrow, they pulled with all 
their strength, but it seemed as though they were but shooting into the 
tMT. They were too ready to acquiesce in work standing still, in 
mountains of difficulty unremoved, in problems remaining unsolved, in 
spiritual discoveries being exhausted. They needed patience, they said. 
The real truth was they needed prayer, strong, vigorous, continuous, 
united and intelligent prayer. 
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The Rev. C. E, Lambbbt, in speaking of the realization ot the call to 
prayer, said their capacity for rewponse grew with their belief in the power of 
prayer, and that belief in its power came mainly from the experience of pray- 
ing. They began only dutifully, but as they persevered there gradually 
dawned upon them a sense of tho greatness of what they were doing, the 
mighty forces with which they were dealing, and the greatness of the part 
they were taking in the life of the world. 

Canon Bullock-Webstkb dealt with the call to prayer to others. He 
urged that intercession was one of the activities of prayer. It was a 
fundamental truth that prayer was in its essence a communion with God. 
It did not mean, and never could mean, the going to God to obtain favours 
from Him. Prayer was reverent, loving, filial intercourse with God. The 
highest act in all the world was prayer. Prayer was difficult because it 
made so heavy a demand upon the highest activities of our being, and that 
was why people so little engaged in prayer. Praying people were very rare. 
Very many desired to pray and offered set forms of prayer, but there were 
few who had acquired the skill of prayer, and fewer still who had attained to 
sufficiency in intercession. They wanted to teach others how to attain 
some better proficiency in the art of prayei and intercession. Theological 
colleges needed to be more schools of prayer, churches needed to be more 
schools of prayer, and the clergy needed much more to be pupil teachers in 
the school of prayer. People were losing their capacity for public united 
prayer. 

The call to thanksgiving was spoken to by the Bishop of Albany. 
Thanksgiving not only followed prayer, he said, but it begat prayei, 
because it knew by experience its value and power. Thcmksgiving was 
the atmosphere of a loving recognition of God's goodness to His children. 
They were not merely called to expressions of thanksgiving in times of 
happiness and brightness, but in the dark and clouded days of disappoint- 
ment and distress. The call to thanksgiving in connexion with the Pan- 
Anglican Congress came to them from the four comers of the earth. There 
should be thankfulness for the courage and conception of the Congress ; 
thankfulness for its abimdant and marked success ; thankfulness for the 
tokens of God's blessing upon the missionary courage and zeal of the 
Chiwch of England and her colonial and sister Churches, and last, but not 
least, for the evidence, so mcmifest in all the discussions €uid debates, of a 
compelling power of vital unity. 

The Bishop of South wabk gave the closing address on " The Call to 
Praise." Thanksgiving, he said, was of the particular, praise was of the 
imiversaL Thanksgiving was their return for benefit to themselves and 
others, in praise self and man dropped out and God was all. Thanksgiving 
found its power in what was manifested ; praise climbed higher, and 
pierced through what was manifested to the inner heart, and translated 
light and life. Praise found its material in the humblest things, and 
gathered up into its voice humble voices. The ideal of praise was rightly 
expressed as speechless adoration. Thanksgiving broke into praise. What 
had been done for them God hcui done, and He htid done it because He was 
what He was. Praise always looked up and not down. It was not patron- 
age. The call to praise came from the Being of God known as our Father, 
from all the manifestations of redemption in Jesus Christ, and from all 
that the Spirit had shown to them. But the special call to praise to-day 
they could not doubt came from the revealing of God in oiw generation. 
He advocated the upe of silence in their devotions, an intelligent and joyful 
use of those canticles of the Gospel which were the original staple of morn- 
ing and evening prayer, and the use of holidays. 

The Archbishop of Yobk closed the meeting with the Benediction. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

The devotional day was applied by a crowded audience at 
the Church Housje to the consideration of the subject, " The 
Church's Call to the Study of the Bible." The Bishop of Ely 
presided. 

Mr. Silas McBee retid a paper by Professor Du Bose, who was absent 
through indisposition. The drift of the paper was this — The truth of 
Christianity depends on the incarnate Word. Salvation is summed up 
in incarnation, atonement, redemption, and completion, of which Christ 
Is the Divine revelation, because He is the Divine realization. The know- 
ledge of the incarnate Word must depend on the written word as a sufficient 
record of His person and His teachings. Our faith rests not on the accuracy 
of the record merely, but on the answer of our hearts and consciences to it. 
The living word of the Church is the confirmation of the testimony of the 
written word, of the incarnate Word, and the word Jife expressed in the real 
life of man is the final assurance of His truth to the heart and conscience by 
its corresponaence to the needs of humanity. 

The Dean of Ely, in his paper, said a study of the written word and of the 
Old Testament confirmed our belief in the fundamental articles of the faith 
and was in the main independent of modem research. What did we 
understemd by a devotional study of the Bible ? Was it not such a study as 
would teeich us to know God and to know ourselves that we might have 
fellowship with God, 6md from Him the power to order our lives £U3Cording to 
His will T 

The Rev. Dr. Murray advanced the proposition that the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, in order to enable us to get at the heart of 
the revelation contained in them, must be studied deliberately, €uid, above 
all things, devotionally. 

Canon Girdlestonb said a study of the Bible must be partly critical and 
partly historicfid, and partly devotionsd or practical. He understood by 
pretctical a searching into those truths which would affect our thoughts to 
God and stimulate our hearts to love Him, and influence our lives so that we 
might become living letters for Christ. It was for this prctctical purpose the 
Scriptures were given by God Who was the same, to man who was the asane 
as when the Bible was written. 

The Principal of Cuddesdon treated the subject of Meditation — ^what it 
is and how to practise it. 

The Rev. Tissinqton Tatlow, the last selected speaker, dealt with the 
subject of combined Bible study and the circular method — the creation of a 
member of the Student Christian movement. The method secured private 
Bible study, with occasional meetings for imited study. 

CONSECRATION OF SUBSTANCE. 

At the meeting in St. John's Institute, Westminster, the 
subject was ** The Church's Call to Consecration of Substance." 
The Bishop of Quebec presided. 

Lord Kinnaird said he supposed the Anglican Church was the richest 
Church in Christendom, and yet he thought he should be within the 
mark when he said that proportionately to their wealth they gave 
less than any Church. This, he believed, arose only from thought- 
lessness and want of training and teaching. He had been given some 
very interesting figures with reference to the Episcopal Church of the 
United States. In 1897 3,300 churches out of 5,600 gave not a penny 
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to foreign and home missionfl cf the Episcopal Church. The amount 
given by the others was £50,000. This had grown through energetic 
organization to £250,000 in 1007, and they were aiming at far more. 
Unfortunately, the well-to-do members of our Church did not accept 
the tact that they were only stewards and trustees of all their wealth 
and that they would have to give an account on the Judgment Day as 
to how they had spent or misspent their wealth. He pleaded with the 
members of the Church that, whether their special gift to the thank- 
offering had been large or small, they would see that it did not come 
out of the coffers of existing societies. 

Mr. G. A. Kino, treasurer of the Congress, said it might seem 
strange to some of them that questions concerning money should form 
part of the subject of their devotional gatherings. Yet there was no 
opportunity of devotion more general in its possession or more far- 
reaching in its beneficial influence than the consecration of their sub- 
stance. To neglect it themselves or to omit its inculcation from their 
own public teaching was to deprive the Church of a great part of its prac- 
tical efficiency and themselves of countless opportunities of joyous use- 
fulness. True, it was but a detail of their devotion ; yet it was a detail 
the la«k of which would mar the perfection of the whole. The call of the 
Church to the consecration of substance was remarkably clear and 
distinct. The Churches of the Anglican Communion, in this as in other 
tilings, based their call upon the Word of God. That Word was for 
them the primary rule of life as well as the ultimate test of teaching. 
Continuing, Mr. King urged his hearers to remember that their true 
income, nine-tenths of what they received, was their only opportunity of 
consecration ; the rest was consecrated already by an unrepealed enact- 
ment. If they would but call things by their right names, how easy 
it would be to enjoy the privilege of dispensing our Lord's money just 
now in their hands to the best and most effective way for His glory. 

The Rev. Dr. Lansdell sketched the history of the dedication of 
substance since the time of our Scixon forefathers. By the 16tfa 
century England, like other parts of Christendom, had become a 
nation of tithepayers, every one being taught that God had a first claim 
of at least a tenth upon every Christian's income. The farmer accordingly 
brought a tenth of his com, fruits, and animals, and these were called 
predial tithes ; whilst as personal tithes, so-called, the merchant 
and tradesman paid a tenth of their profits, the artificer and 
mechanic a tenth of their earnings, and even the servant girls a 
tenth of their wages. But this condition of things was ruthlessly 
broken up and received a deadly woimd in the 16th century when 
the King and Parliament seized predial tithes from about a third of the 
parishes of England. Dr. Lansdell urged a return to the teaching of 
Holy Scripture and the Catholic Church that God's claim for at least 
a tenth should be regarded as the first claim upon every Christian's 
income. 

The Rev. H. A. S. Pitt gave psirticuleurs of the freewill offering 
scheme of which he was the originator. Since June, 1904, the scheme had 
been in operation in the speaker's parish, Emmanuel, Paddington, with 
a population of 10,000 people — all wage-earners. At the end of four 
yeeurs the sum of £585 had been raised, the weekly offertories increased, 
and the keen interest manifested in the welfare of the scheme remained 
unabated. The scheme had been adopted by nearly 400 parishes. 

The Chaibman, in summing up, commended Mr. King's advice 
that people should make a study of the offertory sentences, and ex- 
pressed the hope that all would endeavour more truly to carry out 
their obligations. 
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COMBINED MEETING OF SECTIONS. 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON SERVICE. 

All the sections of the Congress combined in a mass meeting 
in the Albert-hall in the afternoon. The Archbishop of Sydney, 
presided, and there were probably about eight thousand persons 
present. 

The Chairman abked that there should be no cheering in the course of 
the addresses. The delegates were not now cultivating the intellectual 
apprehension of the truth but the spiritual reception of it. When they 
spoke of ** The Church's call to service ** they did not mean that the call 
was the call of any one organization, were it the Church of England or 
any other, but that it was Christ's call through His Universal Church. 
The Congress had begun with a simply solemn service, with humility, 
thankfulness, and hope. So let it end. They were humble still with the 
consciousness of their imperfections, the imperfections of themselves and 
the imperfections of their own organization, humble because they felt the 
limitation of their own powers and the range of their influence, humble 
because, although they trusted they had all received a call, they were 
conscious that they were not fulfilling it as faithfully as they should. 
They were thankful now for the fact of the Congress as well as for the 
idea of it, thankful for the blessing which had evidently attended its pro- 
ceedings, thankful for an increased sense of cohesion and co-operation 
and companionship. Humble and thankful, let them also be hopeful. Let 
them return to their several places and positions of duty with hopeful 
resolve. For a farewell thought could they do better than ponder and 
apply the words of Simon Peter uttered at the crisis of our Lord's 
ministry, voicing the thoughts of his fellow-disciples who should remain 
faithful, words implying a comparison and a conviction, a comparison and 
a conviction which, as far as he could gather, had sounded throughout 
the whole Congress — " Lord to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life." 

The Bishop of Durham, who spoke of " the call to personal service," 
said they had now spent together a memorable week. Day by day the 
Church of Christ represented by the Anglican Communion hiwi been speak- 
ing to them and showing them infinite opportunities for the service of the 
world. Whatever their character, whatever their aptitudes, whatever 
their means, their position, their time of life, the Church had given them 
abundantly her call to find work and to do it in the Master's name. 
Now the Congress was ending — ending only that its issues might begin. 
That great and wonderful assembly had meant Christian business. They 
had been gathered together in order that they might scatter and return 
to the places from which they had come, but not as they had come j 
they had gathered in order that they might separate more Qiristian, 
living closer to Christ, and better able because with a clearer insight to 
serve for Him that field of His which is the world. The service for 
which the Church called was something which was to be done not vaguely 
by " us," but precisely by ** you," by " me." There was a life to be lived 
which only ** you," only " I," could live. There was a work which 
if not done by ore man in particular would not be done at all. That 
was not to forget the great common, co-operate aspect of Christian life. 
One magnificent gain which they would carry away from that assembly was 
that they would remember better for the rest of their days the relation 
of each of them to all of them, and realize better that the individual life 
was never truly itself if it did not pour itself into the common life for 
Christ to unify and use. Whatever the work might be to which the 
individual was called, whether it were to evangelize a nation or to carry 
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light into a slum, to build up a Christian literature, or to teckch Christ 
to a child, it could not be truly done unless the worker was in right personal 
relations with Christ. '* Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the Spirit '* was as much a universal Christian precept in its 
second clause as in its first. To be filled with the Spirit was not to be 
carried away by disordor. At the Pentecost there was never a soberer 
speech than St. Peter's. There was no sanity like that of the man who 
was fully possessed and wielded by the Spirit, who was the Spirit of wisdom 
as truly as He was the Spirit of fire. Among the obstacles in the Church to 
the reception of the Holy Spirit the Bishop of Durham suggested the 
shallow and withering quest for popularity for its own sake, and the fatal 
introduction in her work of worldly methods for promoting the cause of 
Christ. There was all too much risk of that sort evident to-day. Was it 
not widely known and widely mourned, this compromise with methods of 
the world in the sense of the human life that ignored and did not submit to 
God T Things h£kd come to a sad pass here and there till it was believed 
that the whist-drive and the fancy drees ball, perhaps with a clergyman 
in it, could be legitimate items in the parochial life, which, if it was what 
it ought to be, should be dominated and governed everywhere by Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. And was there nothing in the Church's ecclesiastical 
life which prevented the rising of the holy waters in the soul and in the 
Church 7 Did the members of the Church put a life of brotherly lovo before 
all things T Were they keen to see Christ's image not only in the faces 
of those who agreed with them, but in the faces also of those from whom 
they deeply disagreed 7 In seeking godly union and concord let them 
take care not to put in the way of their pursuit their own self-will. There 
was in many a life, in many a Church circle, in some respects in the whole 
Church, nothing that more needed to be seen to than the giving up of 
tolerated and decent sinning without delay and without mercy. Then 
there would be no need to lament the unreality of words and of works. 
If Churchmen looked within and were sad, it made them no gladder to 
look out upon the world. The world regarded them with alien eyes, and 
went on its way with its un-Christian courses, its sweated industries, its 
laboiu* wars, its Congo tyrannies, its opium revenues, and its Ascot Simdays. 
Let them determine, person by person, that they would not live below 
their true level nor at their second beet, that they would search their 
hearts and trust the Lord ; and they would receive upon their knees His 
power, which would come indeed with gracious effects — it would come as 
the spirit of love, which was the death of self, and as the spirit of power not 
on them, but in them, which was the joy of service for their King. 

The Bishop of Derby spoke on ** The Call to the Study of the Bible " ; 
the Bishop of Gibbaltab on ** The Call to Prayer " ; and the Rev. Canon 
Body on ** The Call to Personal Consecration." 

The Rev. Canon Newbolt, speaking on ** Prayer, Intercession, and 
Thanksgiving," asked why was the Church in all its activities making 
itself so little felt 7 Why did sin keep such a terribly high level of flood 
Mfle T Were the methods of the Church wrong, or was the failure in the 
people of whom the Church was composed 7 Prayer was the greatest 
(jower in the world, and yet we were face to face with evils which seemed 
to defy it. No ; the mountain did not move and cast itself into the sea ; 
the tree was not plucked up by its roots. Why was it ? He suggested 
that it was because, while there were great organizers, great preachers, 
(rraat missionaries, there were no great prayers, who yet, if they knew it, 
wielded the greatest power in the world. 



\ 



The meeting closed with the singing of the Doxology. 
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NURSES' MEETING. 

To-day was observed as nurses' day in connexion with the 
Congress, and in the afternoon a meeting for members of the 
nursing profession was held in the Great Hall at Church House, 
Westminster. Bishop Montgomery presided, and the hall was 
crowded. An overflow meeting was held in the Hoare Memorial- 
hall. The majority of those present were in nurses* costume. 

Dr. MaoVickab, Bishop of Rhode Island, said that meeting might well 
be regarded as one of the most important held at that Congress, for it was 
the Chiurch's mission to heal. He spoke of the nobleness of motherhood, 
the sacredness of home, and said that nurses were engaged in a calling 
which m£kde for all that was best in human nature. Their profession 
required reverence, courage, patience, self-sctcrifice, self-command, and 
loving sympathy. They exercised em influence not only on the bodily 
frame, but on the immortal soul which tenanted it, and they had not only a 
splendid opportunity such as was afforded by no other profession, but their 
position was one of the highest possible responsibility. The true nurse did 
her duty not with a desire of making her way in the world, nor for the 
purpose merely of winning her bread, nor for wages. There were some 
things which could not be paid for, and the ministrations of a Christian 
nurse were among the number. Such women were called of God as much 
a& any minister who stood before God's altar. 

Dr. A. Hume Griffith (Turkish Arabia) spoke of the place of the nurse 
in the mission field and described difficulties which wore to be encountered 
therein. He said that for years he had been seeking for a nurse to help 
him in his work among the Moslems, but htid not been able to find one. 
There was, he said, a splendid opportunity for nurses to work among 
the Moslem women, msmy of whom did not know what love was. 

Mrs. D0UG1.AS HooPBB (Jilore, East Africa) spoke of medical work in 
which she had been engaged, and referred to nursing as being a vocation of 
great dignity with many possibilities of good in spite of its special diffi- 
culties. 

A collection amounting to £217 was taken on behalf of the thanksgiving 
fund, and was received by the chairman in the American alms dish, which 
is kept at Lambeth Palace, and was specially lent for the occasion by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Several articles of jewelry were given. 

Bishop Montgomery delivered the closing euldress, and expressed his 
sympathy with the nurses in their work. He said he looked upon nurses 
with a kind of awe, for they were nearest to one of the most mysterious 
of angels, the angel of pain. It seemed a paradox, but while it wais their 
bounden duty to get rid of pain, yet if they got rid of it altogether it would 
be the worst thing possible for the world. He counselled them to regard 
themselves as ambassadors of God and not to hide their faith. 

WOMEN'S RESPONSIBILITY. 

A mass meeting for women was held last night at the Albert- 
hall, imder the presidency of the Bishop of London. The hall 
was crowded, and among those on the platform were the Princess 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop Montgomery. The subject 
under consideration was „ Women's Responsibility." 

The Bishop of London, in his opening address, said the Church had 
found woman a slave and made her something more like a queen, and women 
as well as men had pushed the Church through a cold and unsjrmpathetio 
world. Nothing was wanted more to-day than the devotion of mothers 
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again to their home duties and to their children. This meant a great and 
continual sacrifice ; but it was the mother who gave herself to her children 
who had the joy of her children's confidence throughout life. Further, he 
knew it was the influence of a good sister who had won his respect that 
often kept a yoimg man straight. Then there was that bond of service, 
the Girls' and Women's Diocesan Association, comprising thousands of 
girls who could only give one day a week to some good work. If some 
women could not do more, let them at least give one day a week and join 
the Diocesan Girls' Association or Women's Association. The splendid 
bands of deaconesses and sisters had raised the standard of womanhood 
throughout the world. 

The Bishop of Missouri dealt with ** Women's Responsibility in 
the Family," which, he said, was vital. Was it wise, he ac^ed, that they 
should go further and seek for voting, contending, and ruling ? He 
hardly knew. Let Anglo-Saxon good sense, fairness, and consideration 
for the welfare of the State answer the question. But if it were wise to 
decline they must not argue from that that they were impotent and their 
influence negligible. 

Mrs. Crbighton read a paper on ** Women's Responsibility in Society." 
She said that women were the guardians of good manneis and of puiity 
in society. It was not what a woman said so much as what she was that 
told. Women were also to be the inspirers of a high ideal, and they should 
call out the best in men. She deplored the increase of drinking and 
gambling among women, and said that women seemed more disposed to 
copy the vices than the virtues of men. 

Mr. William Temple, who spoke of ** Women's Responsibility in 
the State," expressed his conviction that it was quite impossible for 
women to make their full contribution to the State, if they were deprived 
of the main instrument for doing so. (" Hear, hear," and laughter.) If 
.women could only give their best to the State by means of the vote they 
were bound to claim it. (" Hear, hear," and some laughter.) 

Dr. Parkin, organizer of the Rhodes scholarships, also spoke, dealing 
with " Women's Responsibility in the World." 

We people of the British races stand at the gateways of the world. We 
do so as no nation or race has ever stood before in the whole course of 
human history. Here in Europe we are face to face with all that 
Western civilization has accomplished ; and over three of the five remain- 
ing continents — ^North America, Australia, and Africa — colonization has 
given us a dominant influence. In yet another continent, Asia, the cir- 
cumstances of our history have placed us in the position of rulers over the 
300,000,000 people of India ; into alliance with the 50,000,000 of Japan ; 
into intimate relations with the 400,000,000 of China. 

Commerce has sent our flag to every port in the world, and wherever it 
goes its entrance and safety are guaranteed by the mightiest naval power 
known to history. In a word, we stand face to face with almost every 
civilized and uncivilized nation and race of the world, and with most of 
the problems that confront mankind, under circumstances which make our 
influence upon them infinitely great for good or evil. What are the main 
lines of this prodigious responsibility ? Let us once more try to define. 
First, here at the cradle of the race — the Motherland. Surely, it must be 
that we rest not day nor night — though the work be prolonged from genera- 
tion to generation — from century to century — till we have made this land 
more and more a praise in the earth ; a land in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness ; a land where the rich look upon their wealth as a sacred trust for 
the good of all — where the sense of common brotherhood in Christ is a 
permanent and universal force lifting to higher and higher conceptions of 
work and duty. Next, let us think of this responsibility in its outlook on 
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the world at large. First, in its relation to other nations— in steady 
endeavour to throw our influence in favour of righteous peace— in support 
of justice— in resistance to oppression — in enlarging the bounds of human 
liberty — in proving by our own example that liberty need not mean licence 
— ^in hastening the day when " each man finds his own in all men's good." 
Again, towards the new lands which our people go forth to occupy. Every 
emigrant ship that leaves our shores carries between its decks the seed of 
nations. Every emigrant helps to fix the moral, social, and political 
standards of these nations that are to be. Must we not see that this seed 
is sound and good — ^that it is tested before it goes — that so far as the 
training of school and church can make it so, every seed thus sown shall 
be a fertile contribution of moral strength to the new community ? 
Thirdly, towards the races over whom we are set to rule. Were ever such 
demands made upon any governing race before ? Rome in her proudest 
days ruled over perhaps 40,000,000 of people. The sway of the British 
Empire alone reaches over well nigh 400,000,000, or ten times as many, 
outside of those who are self-governed. The United States have 80,000,000 
at home, and perhaps 15,000,000 abroad. Measure quality as well as 
quantity. Rome ruled tributary states with a rod of iron. No state in all 
our widespread Empire, no dependency of the United States, pays tribute 
to the central power. We claim that where we rule we do so for the good 
of the ruled. This much we do assuredly owe to subject races— that every 
man sent out to places of power among them shall in that seat of power 
display such a type of character— such a reverence for justice and truth — 
such a patience and wisdom in dealing with the weak and backward as will 
justify our rule and make it seem the wise dispensation of Providence. 
Here, certainly, is room enough for all the manliness, all the Christian 
character, all the moral purpose that a nation can produce. Here is work 
to test the fibre of the strongest race. What is the woman's share of this 
vast responsibility ? First, to keep pure the fountains of our nation's life. 
We Anglo-Saxon people have made women the queens and rulers of the 
home, and through the home, of social life. This is as true in America and 
in the great Colonies as it is here. Women, again, can do more than any one 
else to save from degradation that noble instrument for the expression of 
human thought and feeling supplied by dramatic art, which has come to 
play so large a part in the life of our great cities, but the good of which is 
too often purchased by the desecration of woman's person and character. 
Only the reverence for woman as woman, inspired by mothers in their sons, 
seems to me capable of removing that awful blot on the life of our great 
cities, which, behind all their wealth and splendour and refinement, make 
them in parts seem like whited sepulchres, all brightness without, but 
within full of rottenness and dead men's bones. And when women come to 
grapple hand to hand with this task of keeping pure the fountains of a 
nation's life they will find themselves confronted with other profound 
problems of our own time ; the limits of culpable luxury in our wealthy 
West-ends ; the conditions under which the poor can live honest and virtuous 
lives in our crowded East-ends, and a thousand others. Again, it is a 
penetrating fact, too seldom realized, that as woman holds the gateways of 
social life, so she controls and determines social expenditure. And yet one 
more question of woman's influence which seems to me of vital moment in 
our Anglican Church under existing social conditions. It is women who 
guard those barriers of social life which mark the boundary between class 
and class. It is they mainly who must see that those boundaries are true — 
they who must reconcile these barriers with the sense of brotherhood and 
sisterhood within the Christian Church. One of the greatest, most 
dignified, and most venerable of the Bishops of our Church in modem 
times once said to me that the Church in his diocese was cursed by its 
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respectability. Has not the saying a wide applioation among us 7 The 
hand of fellowship which is held down, and not held out, has failed to reetch 
Christ's thought about His Church, and there is reason to think that He 
would have turned upon it with the same divine wrath with which He drove 
the money-chemgers from His temple. The Christian grace which main- 
tains position without asserting it is one of the rarest and highest — so rare 
and high that only few attain it in perfection. It is the Christian woman 
who must bridge the gul£s between class and class. England is still the 
mother of nations. From this country every year still go out some hundreds 
of thousands of colonists, every one of whom, men and women, as I have 
said before, will assist to establish the moreJ, intellectual, and political 
stemdards of the new countries — the embryo nations to which they go. 
Every one of all these thousands goes with a character moulded largely by 
woman's influence. 

What a dignity it would give to the work of the humblest parish worker 
or the simplest woman teaching in the village school if they fully reeJized 
that the influence of their work would reach out to the ends of the world. 
We are a trading race. Commerce has given the key-note to our national 
development. 

For the fighting instinct of an earlier age woman created a code of honour. 
You remember how it has been expressed : — 

" Then said the mother to her son, 
And pointed to his shield, 
Come unth it, when the battle's done. 
Or on it, from the field." 
Shall mothers of our race not find for a commercial age a Christian code of 
honour as high ? If the mother, as she sends her boy to the bcuik, the 
counting-house, the marts of trade, could, like the Spartan mother, make 
him feel that his welcome home would depend on his bringing back the white 
shield of an honest name and blameless life, this trading world of ours would 
gain a glory greater than wealth c€ui give. Do I point out too wide a field of 
work — too steep a path of duty — an ideal too high for woman's strength to 
grasp ? Be not afraid. No task is too great for you when seated upon your 
one true throne — the throne of pure and purifying womanhood. Under 
that banner men are proud to serve and fight — under that banner any deed 
can be accomplished €uid any victory won. For more than sixty years a 
woman filled here in England the most ancient throne of Europe — proving, 
as girl — as wife — as the mother of her children ; in the loneliness of widow- 
hood — as the mother of her people — as Queen — that " even in a palace 
life may be lived well." In one of the stateliest of Courts she lifted a noble 
and simple standard of life and duty, not for her own people alone, but for 
the world — frowning on all that was base — cherishing all that was good. 
And she had her rich reward. Never did any nation — through more than 
half a century — say with such sincerity of heartfelt prayer, " God save the 
Queen." 

Never perhaps has it been given to the sons of men to feel anything that 
so nearly approached a sob of the universal heart of the world as when that 
great Queen died, and the peoples knew that a great light, the light of a 
loving human soul, had been extinguished. The traditions of such a Court 
and such a life can never be abolished or forgotten. They have consecrated 
the right of women to fill with dignity and efficiency the highest place that 
the world has to give. In all our thousand years of consecutive hfetory 
only two Sovereigns have stamped their name upon an age, and these were 
women. We look back upon " the spcicious days of Great Elizabeth " ; 
we have felt ourselves the different but equal glory of the Victorian age. 
The individual greatness may not be repeated : the collective greatness is at 
this moment within your reach. 
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Wednesday, June 24. 

SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S. 

THE THANK-OFFERING, 
£333,208. 

Ten days ago, the great historic gathering of Churchmen 
known as the Pan- Anglican Congress was impressively opened 
with a service of Intercession in Westminster Abbey. To-day, 
its proceedings found an even more impressive crown and 
culmination in the memorable service of Thanksgiving which 
was conducted in St. Paul's CathedraL In that service, at 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, and at which 
the Congress Tlmnk-offering from all the dioceses, home, 
colonial, and foreign, was presented, no fewer than 250 Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion, drawn from the dioceses of two 
hemispheres, participated. That is a Iskrger number than has 
ever before been brought together in the whole history of the 
English Church. Within the walls of the national Cathedral, 
too, was gathered a vast congregation of between 5,000 and 
6,000 persons, all members of the Congress, and representing, 
therefore, as the Archbishop said in his address, not only 
thousands, but tens of thousands, outside. From the inherent 
dignity and solenuiity of such a gathering no outward circum- 
stances could abate one jot or tittle ; but in the beautiful 
ritual and music of to-day's service and in the majestic interior 
of St. Paul's, that dignity and solemnity received the enhance- 
ment of a perfect expression and environment. The meetings 
of the Congress the Archbishop of Canterbury described as 
*' the solemn gatherings ^*n a week without a parallel in our 
story." Surely not the least unparalleled incident of that 
week has been the noble climax of to-day. 

The service was ordered to begin at noon ; and long before 
that hour the majority of those attending the service had taken 
up their appointed places. The nave, the transepts, the dome, 
and the,, seats above the choir stalls were all filled, to their 
utmost capacity, and for some scores of other worshippers 
seats had been found over the transept and the great western 
doors. The possessors of supplementary Congress tickets, for 
whom accommodation could not be foimd within the Cathedral, 
had seats provided for them outside of the west door ; and on 
all sides of St. Paul's Chiu*chyard, but particulfiurly on the 
Ludgate-hill side, a dense crowd of spectators had gathered to 
see the procession of Bishops from the crypt to the west front. 
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At a quarter before noon the Cathedral choir and clergy 
passed in procession down the nave to the west door to meet the 
episcopal procession, which at the same moment had emerged 
from the crypt by one of the north doors, and proceeded 
through the north gardens, round the east end of the Cathedral, 
out on the pavement at the south, and so to the west front. The 
solemn music that had proceeded from the strings, reeds, and 
trumpets of the orchestra in the choir gallery ceased as the 
Cathedral clergy and choir reached the west door. In the hush 
that followed, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, in State, passed up 
the nave to take their accustomed places in the choir. Almost 
immediately after, the sound of the opening sentences of the 
Litany, chanted to Tallis's music, came floating down the silent 
spaces of the great fabric, and against the bright patch of sua- 
light which showed where the western doors had been thrown 
wide open could be seen the cross, borne at the head of the pro- 
cession, slowly advancing towards the chancel. Behind the cross 
walked the four minor canons, who chanted the sentences of the 
Litany, and after them the choir chanting the responses. Next 
came the Prebendaries, followed by the Dean of Westminster 
and the secretaries of the Congress, and then the groups of 
Bishops in the following order : — 

Bishops who have resigned their Sees and 
Bishops of Separate Dioceses under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bishops of the Far East. 

Bishops of Africa. 

Bishops of New Zealand. 

Bishops of Australia. 

Bishops of India and Ceylon. 

Bishops of the West Indies. 

Bishops of Canada. 

Bishops of United States, with the Missionary Sees. 

Bishops of Scotland. 

Bishops of Ireland. 

Bishops of the Province of York. 

Bishops of the Province of Canterbury. 

The Lord Bishop of London, 

preceded by the Bishops Suffragan and supported by the Canons 

Residentiary of the Cathedral. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, attended by his Chaplains. 

Hach group of Bishops in the stately procession was pre- 
ceded by a clergyman bearing a mace ; and a splendidly rich 
not© of colour was struck by the scarlet chimeres of the Bishops, 
moat of whom were wearing Convocation robes. After the 
Archbishop of York was borne the Cathedral banner and the 
Bishop of London's pastoral staff, and before the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, whose train was borne by a chorister, was carried 
his cross. 

The Litany contained the following special suffrages for 
Christians in heathen lands and for converts to the faith : — 

That it may please Thee to pardon the sins of Christians in 
heathen lands, and to make them patterns of a holy life to those among 
whom they dwell. 

That it may please Thee to confirm and strengthen with Thy grace all 
converts to the faith, giving them perseverance to the end. 

On entering the. choir, the Bishops were conducted to their 
allotted places by the macebearers, and so long was the pro- 
cession that the singing of the Litany was over some moments 
before all the dispositions had been completed. The Metro- 
politans were ranged on the south side of the sanctuary ; the 
Bishop of London occupied his throne within the sanctuar5% 
while the Archbishop of Canterbury took his stand on the 
highest step before the altar. The stall of the Dean of St. 
Paul's remained empty, but the Dean, who is fairly well for 
a man of his great age, had watched the procession from a 
window in the Deanery. The spectacle now presented was 
splendid in it^s effect of light and colour. On the serried rows of 
white and scarlet robed figures that stood out against the sombre 
panelling of the choir gleamed the light of many lamps, while 
athwart the dim spaces of the dome and nave, falling on the 
faces of the vast and reverently expectant congregation that 
thronged the floor, fell great shafts and beams of sunlight 
through the southern windows ; and, far away, a sharp-cut 
square of sunlight marked the glinunering western threshold 
through which the long procession had just passed. 

On the deep hush that had fallen presently broke a voice 
reciting the opening sentence of the Lord's Prayer, the sacred 
words being taken up by the people. Other prayers followed, 
and then choir and congregation joined in a special hymn 
written and adapted for use at this service by the headmaster 
of Blundell's School, the great volume of sound from those 
thousands of voices rolling and echoing through the vast 
recesses of the mighty dome. 

THE PRIMATE'S ADDRESS. 

During the singing of the hymn, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, preceded by his Crossbearer, was conducted to the pulpit, 
in order that he might speak to the people. He spoke in the 
following words : — 

Fellow Christians. We want no sermon to-day. One single thought 
throbs in every soul beneath this roof. Let us give thanks unto our Lord 
Gk>d. It is meet and right so to do. In the solemn gatherings of a week 
without parallel in our story, what, I ask you, have we valued most ? What 
has been the purest metal, the pearl of greatest price, the unforgettable 
thing ? Surely the moment which has mattered most — told most — to 
thousands of us, has been the recurrent hush, when time after time we 
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stood silent in the presence of our Lord God, and then broke into utterance 
in the confession of our Holy Faith » " I believe in God the Father Almighty 
. . . and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ... I believe in the 
Holy Ghost." That impress has been set indelibly upon our every gather- 
ing. " Whose is the image and superscription ? " " Render unto God the 
thhigs that are God's." Yes, render them now. Ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief. Take my life and let 
it be consecrated,. Lord, to Thee. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the stately 
record of what faith had wrought in Israel's story leads up, to what T To 
the simple call that men and women endowed with no genius, gifted with no 
lofty prowess, but encompassed with these memories as with a cloud, " run 
with patience the race set before them." With patience ! What have we all 
learned in these eventful days wherein we have been guided to look reverently 
upon past history, present facts, widening opportunities ? Surely the power 
which by the indwelling grace of God belongs to the life of the ordinary man 
or woman who has realized the greatness of our trust, and the Master's 
benediction upon its quiet discharge. When and how shall ** the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ '* ? When 
and how ? When common prosaic men €md women in the Church of God 
shekke off the parcdysis of faint hearts and believe in the grandeur of their 
Christian ** calling " — their Boyal Priesthood. He has been teaching us 
not to look for the coming of a few colossal men to be the patterns and 
champions of life, but rather for each mem and woman baptized in His 
name, and sealed to His persistent service in all the length and brectdth of 
this great world, to be found simply, trustfully doing their best. Only by 
these offerings of ourselves and our powers, diverse and yet one, can the 
Church of God, His family upon earth, rise to its splendid mission and 
answer to His plan. We have been trying with all our might in these 
crowded days to understand a little more about our corporate life ; how it 
grew and grows ; the streams which feed it ; the perils which beset it ; 
the movement of the rod and staff of^the Good Shepherd Who is our Guide. 
The inrush of the flood of fresh light, fresh knowledge, fresh thoughtful- 
ness has been a new departm^ in the lives of many of us. And these 
thoughts have come to stay. This morning, in thankfulness and hope, we 
make an offering — the natural acknowledgment of what great things God 
hath done for us. '* The silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts." We, who are here, and tens of thousands, remember, who 
are not here, offer these things thankfully to the direct service of advancing 
His Kingdom among men. But more. We desire to offer not what we have 
only, but what we are. Some of us have offered — very many of us, I con- 
fidently believe, can offer — our working lives imreservedly to go where the 
need is greatest, and to tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is King. 
" The silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts." But 
that is not all. " The latter glory of this House " — the living Church of 
God — " shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of Hosts." The 
outcome of our great mustering and our many words must, God helping us, 
be this — that the Society of Jesus Christ on earth, the society to which 
you and I belong, shall strive more valiantly, more persistently, more hope 
fully, than ever before to mend what is broken and crooked, what is ignorant 
and amiss in the world aroimd us and to hasten here on earth the coming of 
the Kingdom of the Lord. " Watch ye. Stand fast in the faith. Quit 
you like men. Be strong.'* So, the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of OTir Lord and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever. 

At the conclusion of the address the Archbishop was recon- 
ducted from the pulpit to his place before the altar, from which 
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" he bid the people kneel and pray in silence for a spa/Ce." 
The solemn silence was broken at last by the saying of the 
Lord's Prayer, after which the Archbishop recited the two 
following special collects : — 

" O Lord, Who hast warned us that Thou wilt reqtiire much of those to 
whom much is given : Grant that we, whose lot Thou hast cast in so 
goodly a heritage, may strive together the more abimdantly, by prayer, 
by almsgiving, by fasting, and by every other appointed means, to extend 
the blessings of Thy kingdom, and, as we have entered into the labours of 
other men, so to labovur that, in their turn, other men may enter into ours, 
to Thy glory, and the fulfilling of Thy holy will, Who hast given to each one 
of us charge to occupy till thou comest ; to Whom with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost be all honour and Glory, world without end. Amen." 

" O God, Thou unchangeable Power, and Light Eternal, look favourably 
upon the marvellous mystery of Thy whole Church, and by the tranquil 
operation of Thy perpetual Providence effect the work of Man's salvation : 
let the whole world feel and see that the things which were cast down 
are being raised up, the things which had grown old are being renewed, 
and that all things are returned to unity through Him from Whom they 
took their beginning, even Thy Son Jesus Christ, who Uveth and reigneth 
world without end. Amen.'* 

The Apostles' Creed and an Ascription of Praise for various 
blessings, recited by the Archbishop, with responses from the 
people, followed ; and then came the crowning act of the 
service — the presentation at the altar, by the Bishops, of the 
Thank-offerings entrusted to them by their flocks. As the 
presentation of coin would have been obviously impossible, each 
Bishop presented a parchment slip stating the sum that he was 
hinnbly empowered to offer, " for the service of God and His 
Church," as " a freewill offering in thankfulness for blessings 
vouchsafed to the AngHcan Conununion in its growth and 
spiritual development." While the choir sang a selection 
from Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, the Bishops advanced, 
two and two, and laid their offerings in alms-dishes on the altar. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury presented his offering first, and 
after him the Bishop of London ; and then followed the Bishops 
of each group in order, headed by the Metropohtans, and con- 
ducted by their mace-bearers. The order observed was the 
reverse of that which obtained in the procession, the Bishops of 
the Province of Canterbviry coming first, and then those of the 
Province of York. After this memorable office had been dis- 
charged, the hymn " Now thank we all our God " was sung by 
the choir and people, and then the Archbishop of Canterbury 
recited the words in which David blessed the Lord before the 
congregation : — 

" Blessed be Thou, O Lord God our Father, for ever and ever : Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine : Thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as Head above all ; both 
riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest over all ; and in Thine 
hand is power and might ; and in Thine hand it is to make great and to give 

13—2 
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strength unto all, for all things come of Thee and of Thine own have we 
given Thee. Now therefore, our God, we thank Thee and praise Thy 
glorious name." 

After the blessing had been loronounced the Primates, 
Metropohtans, and Presiding Bishops were conducted from 
their places and ranged on the steps before the altar in the 
follo^nng order : — 

First step. — The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Second step. — The Archbishop of York, the Archbishop of DubUn, and 
the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

Third step. — The Archbishop of Rupertsland, the Presiding Bishop of 
U.S.A., and the Archbishop of Toronto. 

Fourth step. — The Archbishop of Brisbane, the Archbishop of Melbourne, 
the Archbishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Calcutta, and the Archbishop of 
the West Indies. 

As soon as this impressive grouping had been completed, 
choir, organ, and orchestra broke, with a splendid burst of 
harmony, into the Te Deum, rendered €tccording to Sir George 
Martin's Diamond Jubilee setting, and conducted by Sir George 
himself. That was the grand and triumphant climax of this 
service of Thanksgiving, and when the last lingering echoes of 
the music had died away, the voice of the Primate was lifted in 
the Benediction, while the group of Metropohtans standing 
on the altar steps knelt to receive the blessing. 

Then came the recession. The Primates, Metropohtans, 
and Presiding Bishops returned from the altar steps to their 
places in the choir, and the procession, reformed in the order 
in which it had entered the Cathedral, moved slowly back 
through the nave to the western doors, the congregation mean- 
while singing the hymn *' Praise, my Soul, the King of 

Heaven." 

THE THANK-OFFERING. 

Mr. G. A. King, the treasiu*er of the Thank-offering Fund, 
announced to-night that the total amount laid on the altar of 
St. Paul's at the Thanksgiving service was £333,208 Os. UJd. 
Of this sum the dioceses of England and Wales contributed 
£257,122 6s. lid. ; Irish dioceses, £4,939 19s. 3d. ; Scottish 
dioceses, £5,599 13s. 5d. ; and the Army (through Bishop 
Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General of the Forces), £394 — a total 
for the British Isles of £268,056 16s. lid. The British Colonial 
dioceses contributed £63,695 15s. lOJd., and the American 
dioceses £14,055 8s, 2d., of which £1,000 came from Minnesota. 
The fund is not closed, and the total given above simply 
represents the amount laid on the altar. The collection at the 
doors of the Cathedral, amounting to £312 18s. 3d., is not 
included. Of the English dioceses, the largest contribution 
came from the diocese of London. This amounted to 
£34,336 16s., in addition to £1,000 from St. Paul's and £119 
from Westminster Abbey. The diocese of Winchester came 
next with £20,385 2s. lid., Southwark followed with 
£13,868 18s. lid., Rochester £13,826 6s. 6d., Canterbury 
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£11,400 58. Od., Chichester, £10,860 8s. lOd., and Oxford 
£10,750 19s. 7d. Other dioceses contributed as follows : — ^Man- 
chester, £6,595 5s. Id. ; Liverpool, £4,526 17s. 5d. ; Bu-- 
mingham, £1,854 16s. 8d. ; Newcastle, £3,827 lis. 4d. ; St. 
Albans, £8,857 7s. 2d. ; Salisbury, £8,316 8s. 5d. ; Lichfield, 
£5,713 16s. 7d. ; Truro, £2,650 ; and York, £6,048 78. 7d. Of 
the Welsh dioceses, St. Davids sent £2,430 17s. 8d. ; St. Asaph, 
£2,361 4s. 3d. ; Llandaff, £2,680 15s. 5d. ; and Bangor, £7,300. 
A number of gifts were given in kind. 

SERVICE AT SOUTHWARK. 

The final service of the Congress was held to-night in South- 
wark Cathedral. The Cathedral was crowded in every part, and 
many had to stand throughout the service, whilst many more 
had to be turned away. At 8 o'clock the procession pcissed 
along the nave to the choir in the following order : — The choir, 
members of the College of St. Saviour, the succentor, the 
honorary Canons, the Archdeacons of Southwark, Lewisham, 
and Kingston, the Bishops, who walked two and two in order 
of their consecration, those most recently consecrated coming 
first, the* Archbishops of Brisbane and Sydney, and the Canons 
Residentiary, the Bishop of Southwark, who was attended by 
his chaplain and preceded by his two suffragans, the Bishop of 
Kingston and the Bishop of Woolwich. There were between 
60 and 70 Bishops present, practically all of whom wore their 
scarlet Convocation robes. While the Bishops, clergy, and 
choir were parsing to their places, the hymn ' * Now thank we 
all our God ' ' was simg. Wlien all were in their places the 
congregation united in the recital of the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Precentor, Archdeacon Taylor, read a series of five Collects, 
after which the congregation joined in the recital of the 
Apostles' Creed. After the hymn *' O God, our help in ages 
past ' ' had been sung. 

The Archbishop of Bbisbane (Dr. St. Clair Donaldson) preached the 
sermon, taking as his text, ' ' They departed from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy " (St. Matthew xxviii., 8). Such, he said, must ever be 
the words of human hearts, after a great spiritual experience — on the one 
hand fear, and on the other great joy. They were not there that night 
to take any review of the experiences of the past ten days. No one man 
could rightly comprehend so great a thing, or could sum it up or even 
classify its lessons. They were there to pray and give thanks, and to try to 
lay before^God the desires that arose in their hearts. Could they be wrong 
in claiming that deep down, below the surface, the real heart of the Church 
was stirred that night with a great joy ? Prayers had gone up, although 
not as full and universal as they ought to have been, during the past 
months and years, for the presence of the Divine Spirit, and they knew the 
answer had come, ^hey knew their Master had been with them during those 
past days, not merely as a memory or an example, but as a living force. 
They had seen His hand in the very courage of the conception of such a 
gathering, and in the skill with which the great fabric had been organized. 
The thovwands of praying souls gathered together with one accord in one 
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place had known Him and felt His presence, and their faith had been 
strengthened, and their hope had been kindled again to new Hfe. But that 
represented only half the truth. They had experienced the Divine Presence, 
but they stood that night in fear. Since the Congress a new and critical 
question had arisen, and if they did not answer it now it would surely 
answer itself to their shame and loss as the days went on. Were they 
prepared to take the consequences of their prayers. That was the critical 
question which awaited an answer ; that was the issue at stake. The 
Church had prayed for a revival, for a rekindling of the missionary spirit, 
for more self-sacrifice, for more light on many problems, and their fear 
was lest having asked for those things their nerves failed, and their humeui 
flesh shrank from the practical step to be taken now the day for action had 
come. If the Congress had meant anything, it had inevitably meant that a 
testing time now lay before the Church. Was the Church prepared to 
welcome with courage new forms of work and action ? It had not always 
been so prepared, and they could not forget the reception the Wesleyan 
revival met at the hands of the Church. Was the Church now sufficiently 
humble and sufficiently enlightened to welcome such movements or would 
they again be driven out of her communion ? Something also had to be 
done for the provision of the ministry ; that was a primary duty, and the 
Church must face it. They must take the consequences of the prayers they 
had prayed and be prepared to pay the price involved in an awakened Ufe. 

At the conclusion of the sermon the hymn ' * The saints of 
God their conflict past " was sung, and the Bishop of Southwark 
was conducted to the faldstool in the nave, from which he offered 
a number of petitions, including subjects for prayer, thanks- 
giving, and praise. The General Thanksgiving was said by all 
the congregation. The Te Deum was then sung to the setting 
by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. The Bishop of Southwark pro- 
noiuiced the blessing, and the final hymn was * ' ^The day Thou 
gavest. Lord, is ended.' ' 
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ADDENDUM. 



Tuesday, June 16. 

SECTION B. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS. 

The following reports were accidentally omitted from page 
28:— 

Tho Rev. F. Asheb, of Brighton, and the Rev. L. B. Radford, of 
Norwich, having spoken. 

The Bishop of Bombay dealt with the difficulty men found in believing 
in the unity of inspiration in view of the great differences, in morality, for 
instance, between its deliverances at various timed. He suggested that 
the differences were not in the revelation, but in the varying media through 
which it passed ; just as the light of a lighthouse remained the same, 
though the revolving glasses through which it passed made it seem at one 
time red, at another green, at another white. God's Spirit could not come 
through imperfect media as it could through the perfectly transparent 
medium of His own Son. 

The Rev. T. A. Lacey was the next speaker. 

The Bishop of Rhode Island, United States, said it had been hard to 
give up that idea of inspiration which regarded the words of the Bible as 
the ip9is8ima verba of God, but the idea had got us into lots of trouble. 
When we were accused of sacrificing God's word, we might answer that we 
had saved God's word. We need not now traverse a tortuous road to 
reconcile God's ordering of what our own consciences repudiated with 
the words of Christ which supported this repudiation. There had been no 
chance of progress under the old idea ; and the new thought had to be 
thanked for a noble and divine idea of revelation. 

The Chairman, in his closing address, said he was thankful that while 
the various speakers had distinguished between the two consentient parts 
which must work in inspiration — the gift of God and the receptivity of man 
— they had all agreed in laying emphasis on the work of God. No inclina- 
tion had been shown to represent inspiration as simply another word 
for man's ingenuity New /iqht lia^i Hp^n thrown that day on many words of 
Scripture. 
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The Pan-Anglican Congress. 

LEADING ARTICLES FROM THE TIMES. 

Tuesday, June 16. 

Yesterday witnessed the opening of the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
an assembly on which the high hopes of an ever-increasing multi- 
tude of ardent enthusiasts have been fixed for some time past, and 
which may become just as unique and historical as the gifts and 
capacities of its members care to make it. The opening day was, 
indeed, not occupied with any actual business. First, that which 
is spiritual — a service of penitence in the most national of 
English shrines. It seems to be admitted on all sides that it was 
a simple, helpful, and memorable service, not the less so, 
perhaps, because the whole of it, instead of being the product of 
a discussion in committee, was " by order of the Deak." After- 
wards, that which is natural. Those who have thus come together 
from all the ends of the earth must needs make acquaintance with 
their innumerable fellows, if the discussions that follow are to be 
living and powerful and penetrating. There are, indeed, con- 
claves where, as an incentive to ultimate agreement, each 
member is previously placed in solitary confinement, but Angli- 
canism is content to promote the exercise of a free mind in a free 
body. So LoKD Stbathcona welcomed all to one of the princely 
homes of England yesterday afternoon, while there were other 
social functions last evening, of which the most remarkable was 
the betnquet offered by the Pilgrims to the visiting Bishops and 
to prominent representatives* of Greater Britain. The cordial 
and earnest words of the Prime Minister, welcoming the repre- 
sentatives of Anglicanism as promoters of " peace, imity, and 
** concord,'* were a fitting introduction to the work of the Con- 
gress. To-day the serious business begins. In many parts of 
London, on many lines of religious truth and of social duty, 
there will be debates. At the Albert-hall and Sion College, at the 
Church House and the Caxton-hall, at the Kensington Town-hall 
and the Holbom Restaurant, the tourney will be formally opened. 
The outside public is, no doubt, beginning to take an interest in 
the event ; it is alive to the impressiveness of the evening mass 
meetings ; it means to congregate outside St. Paul's on the 24th 
to watch the 250 English and American Bishops going in pro- 
cession to the Thanksgiving service ; it wants to know the 
probable size of the theuik-offering ; it appreciates the gracious 
interest of Royalty in the advent of a thousand delegates from 
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far-off shores. But the essence of this great event is to be found 
in the readiness of all ranks and classes in the Church at home 
and abroad — Bishops and presbyters, men and women,financiers 
and working men, the small and the great, the teacher and the 
scholar — to take part either as speakers or listeners in the 
elucidation of problems concerned with the presentation of 
Christian truth or with the verification of Christian duty. 
Entrance depends on membership, and membership means 
responsibility for studying some definite part of the elaborate 
programme, of which we have noted from time to time the 
principal headings and the more obvious featiu'es. The con- 
ception is a lofty one, and success will not be reached by 
lowering it* 

But, it is asked, is it really so lofty ? Is there any gratifica- 
tion for anybody in the fact that 7,000 Christians are this week 
a;Ssembled for the sole purpose, as you say, of debating or of 
hearing debates ? Surely Christianity, as presented to men in 
the entire New Testament, the free study of which by the laity 
is one of the cardinal points of your Anglican Communion, con- 
sists not in talk but in action. You come to show us your faith by 
yovir words,and we would much rather see it through your works. 
Yovir Master was, indeed, an incomparable talker. Never man 
spake as this Man. But what we look back to Him for is in 
order to observe a life in which the most exfiwjting critic can find 
no fault, and which remains the perfect and imiversal example. 
The Pan- Anglican Congress, we venture to reply, has its answer 
refcidy, if answer is needed at all. Christianity in general, and 
in particular that pure and reformed part of the universal Church 
established in this kingdom, is certainly bound to hold up that 
one life as the light of men, and no discussion of religion can 
ever pass muster by itself as practical Christianity. Religion, as 
Canon Holland said on Saturday in the course of his stimulating 
Romanes Lectvire on the Optimism of Bishop Butler, is a pro- 
blem of action. It is no metaphysic ; it is a life. But consider 
the Congress programme in the light of this frequent demand for 
practical results. Take the question which is of primary moment 
to an assembly much concerned for what is called the 
* ' missionary cause. ' ' If Christianity is chiefly a life modelled 
on, and infused by, a perfect life, it cannot be idle to discuss the 
methods by which the knowledge of that perfect life may be 
extended, and the desire to live in even the most distant accord- 
ance with it may be increased, among the men and women of the 
world. What account, for instance, should the evangelist take 
of national and inherited customs ? For some regard all the 
ideas of the heathen €is an abomination, while some will get help 
and inspiration where they can find it. Here, for instance, is 
China, the very habitat , as we have so often been told lately, of 
' ' the Christian opportunity. ' ' We have before us a thoughtful 
Pan- Anglican Paper by a well-known Christian worker in Peking, 
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who is ready to look upon the * * peculiar geniiis * ' of the Chinese 
* * for forming associations and societies, political, social, com- 
' ' mercial, and religious,' ' upon the local strength of the family- 
tie, and even upon ancestor- worship considered as * ' a real 
** recognition of a family unity imbroken by death,' ' as being 
cxistoms and principles which the Christian Chiu^ch is neglecting 
to its cost, and which it is bound in a just measure to turn to 
good account. Only a patient interchemge of experience and of 
opinion can help men to perceive the " Spirit's work in the 
* ' higher aspirations of all races. ' ' Further, there are still some 
to whom the ' ' missionary cause ' ' seems secondary, because, as 
they put it, there are too many heathen at home to justify us in 
sending money and good evangelistic material out of the country. 
Here again, as it seems to us, the Congress can give a good 
account of itself ; indeed, there have even been complaints that 
what was at first intended to be a missionary convention has been 
captured by the sociologist and even by the Socialist. There 
will be conflicts of opinion here, and every one, of whatever view, 
will regret that the Bishop of Birmingham, though making, as 
we have reported, a good recovery, is too unwell to preside over 
his section ; but at least there can be no doubt that what is 
desired is to apply the Christian message to daily life and social 
duty at home. 

The Anglican Communion stands for more than a life to be 
lived by the individual. It proclaims that the perfect example 
of living was bequeathed to a society and can only be fully 
realized in a society. In a word, the life is not individual but 
corporate. It is true that the Pan- Anglican Congress is regarded 
with some suspicion by those who appeal to a still larger body 
and urge what they call Catholic custom as an excuse for the 
particularist Congregationalism that they affect at home, and 
who, therefore, resent any assumption of corporate existence by 
what is only a fraction of the whole. But most men are thankful 
that Anglican Christianity all the world over is becoming more 
sensible of its corporate duty. Such a Congress would have been 
utterly impossible in the summer of 1808, not merely because the 
Anglican Communion was then a mere mushroom in numbers and 
organization, but because men could not ** discern the body,' ' 
and had no sense of the relation of the individual to the mass. 
In that summer of 1808 the missionary ardour of England was 
represented in India by Henby Martyn, the rising hope of a few 
unbending Evangelicals, with no encouraging sense that he was 
the emissary of a sympathetic and a praying Church. ' ' How 
' ' small and unimportant ' ' — so he wrote at this time to his 
friend Corrie — ** are the hair-splitting disputes of the blessed 
' * people at home, compared with the formidable agents of the 
* ' devil whom we have to combat here ! " Is it too much to hope 
that out of the harmonious intercourse of the next ten days may 
emerge a determination of the Anglican Communion to initiate 
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one common effort, such as the " unappropriated " Thank- 
offering exemplifies, by which the life bequeathed to the Church 
may be proclaimed by the Church ? The missionary societies are 
too vigorous and their work too valuable to be spared, but this 
fact is no bar to the realization of what we suggest. Still more 
is it necessary that Pan- Anglicanism should attempt to arrive at 
a common and corporate sense of the Christian message to those 
who are concerned rather with social and industrial problems. 
Here the obstacles in the way are greater because the interest 
taken in the subject is keener and the difficulties more complex, 
as recent disagreements about what the programme calls " the 
" drink traffic " have revealed. But discussion, at once free 
and orderly, can do much to smooth the rough places and to pre- 
pare straight paths for the Church's feet. At any rate, the 
Congress goes into its task conscious that many who are not of it 
are interested in it, and axe looking to it for clear and responsible 
thinking on matters of supreme importance to the life of this 
nation, and of the many other nations to whom it matters that 
we should show ourselves a wise and understanding people. 



Friday, June 19. 

The full reports which we are publishing of the sectional and 
other meetings arranged by the committee of the Pan- Anglican 
Congress can only be read with a sense of admiration mingled 
with bewilderment. It is not that there have been many utter- 
ances of the highest value ; an assembly like this is, indeed, 
always at the mercy of the men who are anxious to speak on 
many different matters without being able to achieve distinc- 
tion in any. It is the range of the subjects that astonishes the 
ordinary man. He has wondered, perhaps, how the Congress got 
its name ; but, having had that explained, he begins to wonder 
whether all life is not somehow Anglican, as there seems to be 
little which the Anglican Communion considers to be outside the 
limits of its purview. For yesterday's agenda included the 
liquor traffic, which the Chairman described as the most 
important subject that the Congress could discuss ; betting and 
speculating ; the relation of Christianity to morals, where, 
again, the Bishop of Southwark claimed that this subject 
might be called ** the pivot of the whole work of the Congress " ; 
the rights and duties of laymen in the Church, the Bishop of 
Stepney urging the layman to think more of his duties and less 
of his rights ; the relations of the missionary to civil govern- 
ments, the question being introduced by ex-administrators such 
as Sir Charles Elliott and Sir William Mackworth Young; 
the opium traffic and the sale of liquor to natives ; the progress 
of missions in India, China, Japan, as affected by race problems ; 
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the vexed but just now hardly burning question of inter- 
communion, in regard to which Lord Halifax kindled a little 
fire and others effectively put it out ; and the cultivation in 
yoTuig people of a desire for personal service. Add to this that 
the close of the day sees not only the Albert-hall and the Church 
House thronged with members and delegates, but St. Paul's 
Cathedral filled from end to end with those who are not members, 
but individuals claiming thus to have their free part in the great 
event and to combine brief, but impressive, worship with instruc- 
tion at the hands of leaders in the movement. Suddenly the 
English Church has felt both the variety of its interests and its 
power to deal with them. Suddenly it has impressed an often 
too indifferent public with the vigour of its purpose and the 
greatness of its possibilities. No one, indeed, is sufficient for 
all these things ; no mind can grasp more than a small fra^jtion 
of them. But the sense of strength has come with the sense of 
the variety of the Anglican fellowship produced by the presence 
of Christians from many lands. An American Bishop helps the 
Congress to realize the effects of prohibition ; an Australian 
Bishop discusses the gambling habit as seen in the Antipodes ; 
a Japanese clergyman, soon, perhaps, to become a native Bishop 
of the " Catholic Church of Japan," bears his testimony to his 
countrymen's estimate of Christ as the greatest of all moral 
teachers. The Church at home is sometimes reproached for 
being too parochial, but the Congress is bringing into it the 
glory and honour of the nations. 



Saturday, June 20. 

Little doubt of the success of the Pan- Anglican Congress can 
be felt by any one who has been present during the week at one 
of the public meetings, or has followed the reports of the dis- 
cussions in the Press. The imagination of the public has been 
struck by this visible expression of the world-wide membership 
of the Anglican Communion ; and the individual members of the 
Congress must inevitably derive much benefit and encourage- 
ment from the exchange of ideas and aspirations, and from the 
mental stimulation which is present in all great gatherings 
animated by a common purpose. The width and practical 
character of the Church's interests have been very plainly 
shown, as we pointed out yesterday, by the list of the subjects 
which have been discussed day by day in one or other of the 
sections. Their variety and comprehensiveness must leave the 
casual reader in much the same state of bewildered awe with 
which he will follow, in a more or less eclectic spirit, the daily 
report of the proceedings of the British Association a few weeks 
hence. Few will deny, however, that the organizers of the 
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programme were perfectly right in emphasizing the many-sided- 
ness of the Church's contact with civil life by including the 
discussion of such subjects as the relations of missions and 
Governments, or marriage in heathendom. This last topic has 
all the air of the title of some paper to be read in the anthro- 
pological section of a congress of all the sciences ; but a 
right attitude towards the local laws of marriage is of the 
utmost importance for the true success of missionary work 
among low or purely embryonic civilizations. From the wide 
scope of many of the subjects which have come up for discus- 
sion, and the somewhat cursory and interrupted method of 
treatment which not even the best of chairmen can altogether 
avoid in meetings of this kind, it is inevitable that some of the 
debates may seem to be characterized by a certain air of incon- 
clusiveness. Yet it by no means follows that these delibera- 
tions have no useful outcome because they do not conclude, in 
the manner of a political meeting, with the passing of a resolu- 
tion that something definite shall be done — generally by other 
persons. Some of the problems of discussion are, indeed, 
incapable of any full and immediate solution ; yet most of 
them have to be faced day by day, and necessitate a practical 
working policy. It is of substantial benefit to the men of 
different nations and widely varied experience, who are called 
upon to show a definite attitude on such questions, that they 
should have such an opportunity as the Congress provides for 
joint discussion and the assimilation of foreign ideas. 

The world-wide associations of the Congress naturally attract 
a special interest to the discussions on the work of foreign 
missions, and on the attitude which the Church should adopt 
towards the non-Christian creeds and systems with which she 
finds herself in contact. It will be satisfactory to the religious 
sense of the nation as a whole that the predominant note in the 
discussions of these subjects was one of respect for the best 
qualities to be found in every race and creed: The time has gone 
by when the official attitude of a large section of the Church was 
one of undiscriminating repudiation of every moral idea or 
social custom which was not of Christian origin. The last traces 
of this habit of mind have not yet entirely vanished from the 
foreign nussion field,where they are still productive of mischief ; 
but the change during recent years has been great and 
salutary. The change of attitude was well expressed in tlie 
Bishop of Calcutta's plea for the abandonment of metaphors 
implying confiiet in the description of mission work. 
Christianity should as far as possible avoid presenting itself as 
the adversary of the religion of the people whom it seeks to 
evangelize, and should claim rather to amplify and perfect it. 
This attitude, and not the implacable hostility of the Crusader 
or the Cromwellian trooper, is the direct modem parallel of 
the standpoint adopted towards the Mosaic system by the 
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Founder of Christianity- Now, as then, the true aim of the 
missionary should be to fulfil the law existing, not to destroy 
it ; and the increase of concord and mutual consideration which 
is the natural consequence of such an attitude of conciliation is 
the best possible proof of its Christian validity. The promotion 
of friendly feeling between the diverse races of mankind has a 
value which is independent of the number of actual conver- 
sions, as well as forming the most essential of preliminaries to 
conversion itself. It is hopeless, again, to expect the native 
races of Africa or Melanesia to conform to every detail of civi- 
lized usage, even if it were desirable that they should do so. The 
aim of the most successful organizers of native Churches has 
always been to embody in the new life some of the best points of 
the old. Even in the case of such practices as are flatly incom- 
patible with Christianity it is wise to begin the process of con- 
version by the creation of active public opinion in favour of 
the desired reform. A typical example of such methods of 
moral suasion was given by the Bishop of New Guinea, who 
described how, among the simple, but athletic population of 
that See, the coveted dignity of village policeman is never con- 
ferred on a polygamist. 

The attention of the Congress, however, is very far from 
being exclusively concentrated upon the remoter quarters of 
the mission field. Some of the most interesting discussions were 
those which took place yesterday upon the attitude to be 
adopted by the Church towards the relations of capital and 
labour. On Thursday the same section of the Congress devoted 
itself to the no less pressing social problems of intemperance and 
gambling ; and on each occasion the largeness of the attendance 
showed the keen interest which these questions excite. Here, 
again, it is not to be inferred that the speakers spent their 
breath, and the listeners their attention, in vain, if in the course 
of a few hours' debate no social panaceas were promulgated, or 
even any unanimous policy embraced, by the participators in 
the discussion. In his address on the drink traffic undoubtedly 
the Bishop of Kensington had the sense of the meeting, and of 
most earnest Church people, with him when he appealed to his 
hearers not to allow themselves to be influenced by the *' fear of 
losing powerful or wealthy adherents " in the support of any 
measure of temperance reform which they believe to be in all 
respects desirable. Churchmen in conclave may be entitled to 
congratulate themselves, however, on their freedom from any 
obligation to embody their sentiments in the terms of a prac- 
tical Bill. Did this legislative duty fall upon the Bishop of 
Kensington and his fellow speakers, they would doubtless 
be ready to admit the difficulty of giving realization to their 
clearly expressed principles without transgressing the plain 
dictates of justice in other ways. Great interest was also 
shown in the discussion held yesterday on the relations of 
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science and religion. The prevailing divergence in the out- 
look on Hfe of orthodox science and orthodox religion is largely 
due, as was said by the Bishop of Exeter in siunming up the 
discussion, to the incompatibility between men who live 
their lives almost in two different worlds. This long-standing 
inability of each side to admit the possible measure of justice in 
the other's point of view is due, to a great extent, to the way in 
which himtian nature, as Plato put it, has been coined into 
small change. Happily, there are many indications that both 
parties are not only coming to desire a reconciliation, but see 
that they cannot hope to dispense for ever with ea^ch other's 
contribution to truth. The process of convergence cannot be 
hurried, and it admits of no attempt to make short cuts. 
Among those numerous members of the CJongress who are 
conscious from their own experience of the acutely pressing 
chara^cter of niany of the human needs which the Church 
endeavours to supply, there will probably be little desire to 
keep this old-standing difference in the position of supreme 
prominence which it occupied a generation ago. 



Monday, June 22. 

It is sometimes the sad fate of a discussion that gave promise 
of interest and usefulness to go astray from its start and never 
to return to the road that was marked out for it. The section of 
the Pan- Anglican Congress which deals with " Christian Truth 
" and other intellectual forces," and which has been popularly 
designated " The Church and Modem Thought," met on Satvu*- 
day morning with the ostensible object of a debate on " The 
" Church and Literature." It is a subject both of historical 
interest and of present importance. It could not be properly 
approached without some reference to the days when the Church 
exercised a repressive and coercive jurisdiction over literary 
production. In spite of a few names that might be quoted — ■ 
Augustine of Hippo, Blaise Pascal, William Law, Joseph 
Butler, John Henry Newman — it is generally true to say 
that the Church neither troubled to produce endurng hteratm*e 
itself nor encouraged the efforts in that direction of others. 

There was, in practice, a divorce between two parties that need 
never have been thus sundered, hiunane letters and religion, the 
books that made their appeal to the intellect at its best, very 
much as in earlier life we were given on one day " Sunday 
" books " that we found dull, and on the other six had the run 
of a library that we welcomed as infinitely more instructive. 
The date of this severance is not easy to determine. Canon 
Foakes-Jackson, whose interesting j^aper, had it only been 
read instead of that which actually came first, would have 
served to keep the discussion to its right senses, traced it to 
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the Revival of Letters and the Reformation. If so, it has 
prevailed for only too long a time, and the meeting on 
Saturday morning would have done a service to religion 
and to life if, instea/d of concerning itself with the spread of 
"indecent" publications, such as every clean-minded person 
reprobates and every one who cares for the good of the rising 
generation would gladly stop to-morrow, it had asked itself 
why the great books on our shelves are secular, and why the 
religious books are so seldom great, save in their capa^jity 
as books of religion. The able Japanese clergyman, who in 
our English tongue described to the meeting how the literary 
men of his country are beginning to make Christianity the 
subject of their literature, let some light in upon the problem. 
His countrymen are demanding to have the teaching and the 
life of Christ put before them in a way that appeals to their 
taste in books and to their standard of intelligence. It is for 
the Church to create a similar demand, English letters can 
give the supply. As it was, the discussion went aside and 
concerned itself on other matters, with an earnestness and an 
eloquence which we would gladly see successful, but which 
would have been more in their place in another section. 

The day closed with a more relevant effort to think out the 
relation between religion and the " intellectual force " called 
journalism. Here the debate was distinguished by two features 
— the careful essay of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, which was read 
in a generous abstract, and the irresponsible sparkle of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton's speech. Mr. Chesterton found it 
an easy task to take up and turn round for the indefinite 
delight of the audience an idea or two suggested in Mr. 
Strachey' s paper. The latter claimed that the anonymous 
leader-writer can be generally credited with sincerity. Mr. 
Chesterton repHes that he himself has not read an obviously 
honest leading article for twenty years, and it may be 
safely concluded that the nimaber of leading-articles he 
had read before that period is not large enough to modify 
his view. Mr. Strachey referred, rightly enough, to the 
absence of venality in the English Press, where you 
cannot, as a rule, procure the insertion of an article 
for the equivalent of " a few thousand francs." You cannot 
" buy " our newspapers, because they " are, as a rule, 
*' owned by rich men." Mr. Chesterton's answer is that their 
riches imply that they have been bought already. This, of 
course, is excellent fooling, if anonymity and incorruption were 
matters which it was necessary for the Pan- Anglican Congress 
to digress to during a short hour's discussion. But here, too, 
the proper gambit was historical. The Church has lost the 
prerogative it once exercised, both as the purveyor of news and 
as the moulder of public opinion. The Miracle-play, the 
itinerancy of the Friars, the sermons to the citizens at Paul's 
Cross, the masques enacted before an English Monarch on his 
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or her first entrance to the City, were the leading-articles of 
the medieval world, just as ranch as the preaching of the Old 
Testament prophet, was an appeal to the King and his princes on 
behalf of the people for lack of justice. The Congress, there- 
fore, would have been more suitably employed if it had con- 
cerned itself, not, indeed, with the recovery of the Church's lost 
prerogative, which ** departed without being desired,'' but with 
the Church's duty to nourish and admonish minds that shall 
affect public life for good, and shall do what they can to make 
sure that 

** By degress to fulness wrought, 
** The strength of some diffusive thought 
** Hath time and space to work and spread." 

It is a small matter whether what is called comment is anony- 
mous, provided that it represents the best views of the best men. 
Public opinion needs to be influenced, as Plato wanted his ideal 
State to be governed, by ** genuine philosophers," whom he 
defined as ** those who love to see truth " and ** set their 
** affections on that which in each case really exists." 

But besides comment there is news ; besides public opinion 
there are the facts and the happenings about which men want to 
be informed daily. Here there was a tendency in the 
course of Saturday's discussion to grumble at the exiguous 
character of the religious news provided by the daily Press, and 
to point to the Congress as an occasion which had made the 
newspapers bestir themselves. No doubt there are public 
prints which lend some colour to the complaint, as there are 
others in regard to which it sounds a rather ludicrous injustice. 
But here, again, the Congress is bringing against the Press an 
accusation which really lies at the door of the Church which it 
represents. At the head of English ecclesiastical affairs there 
are a few men who understand quite well the need of supplying 
the newspapers with accurate information, and who act accord- 
ingly. They see to it that Church doings which are really of 
public interest are communicated in proper form. They report 
an appointment to an important benefice or the inauguration of 
some far-reaching scheme as regularly as the Admiralty draws 
up its list of promotions or divulges the laying down of a new 
battleship. But there is no method in ecclesiastical publicity. 
The result is that much of what is expected to do duty as 
Church news verges on what Mr. Stkachey calls the trivial. It 
is rejected by those who feel a sense of responsibility, and is 
printed by the rest. Happily, the Pan- Anglican Congress has 
shown in how many useful and even momentous directions the 
forces of the Church are at work. Let these only be given their 
full effect, and there will be no need to complain of a want of 
recognition. 

14 
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The Times, Thursday, June 25. 

** The Archbishop of Canterbury, preceded by his cross- 
** bearer, shall then be conducted to the pulpit to speak to 
** the people." So, in simple English, ran the rubric in the 
service-paper of the great act of Thanksgiving, which brought 
the Pan- Anglican Congress to a close at St. Paul's Cathedral 
yesterday. For eight or ten days there had been a steady flow 
of many words on many subjects, and there is a natural 
temptation to add that the wisdom, the weight, the forceful- 
ness of the words have been at times disappointing. But now 
the flow of words has ceased, and tempting as the occasion 
was, the Primate resisted the desire to make an oration. He 
preferred to ** speak to the people." It is a large phrase as 
well as a simple one. It took in the vast crowd of spectators 
who had thronged the churchyard and had respectfully bared 
their heads as the procession went its quiet way through the 
gardens and up the steps to the west door. It took in ** the ten 
** thousands of the thousands of Israel," the great outside company 
of the Anglican Communion, whose Bishops had come from far 
and from near to offer the gifts of their people. It took 
in, we would venture to add, all who have any regard 
for the religious progress of the Empire and the world. For 
yesterday's service, whose impressiveness concealed the 
infinite care which had been taken over its details, was 
distinctly a service for ** the people," in the largest sense, 
because of its studied simplicity. It is true that, as a con- 
descension to men's desire for colour, the occasion was made a 
** scarlet day " for those Bishops who possess Convocation 
robes, but the service itself was simple and congregational, as 
though its purpose, like the Archbishop's, was ** to speak to 
** the people." It was a reminder that the Anglican Conmiunion 
is more than the Bishops, that, as the Archbishop said, it must 
not ** look for the coming of a few colossal men to be the 
** patterns and champions of life." So the piece of parchment 
which each Bishop laid upon the altar set forth that the gift 
was an expression of ** thankfulness for blessings vouchsafed to 
** the Anglican Communion in its growth and spiritual develop- 
** raent." 

Outward growth and spiritual development. The two 
together seem fitly to express what men will expect to see 
resulting from such opportunities of mutual encouragement as 
the members of the Congress, and their many guests, have 
recently enjoyed. For such outward growth yesterday's 
gifts provide some not inconsiderable resources. The total 
collection of £330,000 and upwards is, no doubt, less than many 
anticipated ; it is much less than the sums which certain of the 
Nonconformist bodies have gathered for their ** forward 
*' movements," as the result of elaborate assessment and extensive 
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organization. But it is a noble offering, and the merit of some 
of the diocesan contributions — Canterbury, Winchester, 
Chichester, to name but a few — must be estimated with reference 
to the large sums recently raised locally for repairing the fabrics 
of their Cathedrals. How much of the Thank-offering is already 
appropriated to definite objects is not yet revealed. We hope it 
will prove to be but a small fraction. For outward growth 
and spiritual development are best secured when there is trust 
and confidence in the centre on the part of those who live and 
work at various distances from it. The Anglican Communion, it 
seems to us, has now the opportunity through this Thank- 
offering, and through the allocation of it which will follow at a 
prudent interval, to set on foot a strong central council for the 
purposes of extension and solidification. It may be small, it 
must be representative, and its methods cannot be too simple. 
For, notwithstanding the great and well-merited success oi the 
Congress, it is true that the tendency of modern Church activity 
is to make the processes of outward growth more discernible 
than the reality of spiritual development. It was wisely said at 
one of the closing meetings that, if the Christianity of the 
eighteenth century has to answer for its slackness, that of the 
twentieth may well have to answer for its earnest tendency to 
excessive organization. 
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religious teaching in schools, 67 

Ely, Dean of —on Bible study, 183 

Equatorial Africa, Bp. of — on 

African missions, 73 
Everitt, Col. — on social purity, 143 
Every, Dr. E. F.— on South 

America missions, 137 
Exeter, Bp. of — on indecent 

literature, ISO 
Eyre, Mr. Douglas— on socialism : 
its relations with Church, 19 

Farquhar, Canon — on monogamy, 25 



Foakes-Jackson, Canon— on litera- 
ture : church's duty, 129 

Ford, Col. Everard— on Church 
Lad's Brigade : objects, 120 

Fox, Prebendary, H. E. — on native 
episcopates, 139 

Eraser, Mr. A. G. — on Indian 
missions, 71 

Fredericton, Bp. of — on intercom- 
munion of churches, 65 

Free Church Council— message of 
welcome received from, 74 

Frere, Rev. W. H. — on intercom- 
munion of churches, 39 

Frodsham, Dr. G. H. — on missions 
to Australian oborigines, 136 

Fry, Dr. — on religious teaching : 
methods, 69 

Gallwey, vSister Kate— on religious 
training of young, 120 

Gambling — discussed by section A, 
79 

Gardner, Rev. D. C. — on marriage 
in Christendom, 22 

Gedge, Mr. Svdney— on missions : 
central board, 162 

Gibraltar, Bp. of :— 

on churches : intercommtmion, 
39 ; 41 ; 64 ; 66 ; 93 ; 95 ; 
117 ; 170 ; 171 ; 173 ; — 
native episcopates, 140 

Gidney, Rev. W. T. — on missions to 
Jews, 166 

Girdlestone, Canon — on Bible studv, 
183 ; on Biblical criticism ; Old 
Testament, 155 

Glasgow, Bp. of— on labour griev- 
ances, 102 ; on missions : Church 
of Scotland's methods, 163 

Gloucester, Bp. of — on baptism, 55 

GoUock, Miss M. C. — on missions : 
supply of information, 164 

Goodwin, Rev. W. A. R.— on colour 
question, 114 

Gow, Rev. Dr. — on religious teach- 
ing : methods, 69 

Grahamstown, Bp. of : — 

on colour question, 138 ; in 
Natal, 116 ; —missions in 
South Africa, 178 

Grant, Miss — on education : 
religious teaching in schools, 68 

Graves, Bp. — on missions in China, 
111 ; comity, 70 

Green, Mr. R. Horace— on municipal 
trading, 126 

Greg, Mrs. Walter — on child 
labour, 140 

Griffith, Dr. A. Hume— on nurses : 
mission work, 187 

Qrosvenor, Rev. W. M. : — 

on churches : intercommunion, 
65 ; on laity : functions, 45 
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Hackett, Dean — on Christian revela- 
tion, 27 

Halifax, Lord — on intercommunion 
of churches, 93 

Hammick, Ven. E. A. — on missions 
to Indians in South Africa, 169 

Hankow, Bp. of — addresses 
children's meeting, 145 ; on 
social purity, 143 

Hannington, Mr. Justice — on 
religious training of young, 
120 ; on Standard Oil Company, 
125 

Harford, Dr. C. F.— on African — 
liquor traffic, 89 

Harris, Rev. Dr.— on birth-rate, re- 
striction, 22 

Hart, Dean :— 

on Christian science, 53, on 
religion : its relation to 
science, 105 

Hawke, Mr. John— on gambling, 80 

Hayes, Rev. C. H.— (m Holy Orders : 
recruiting of candidates, 28 

Headlam, Rev. A. C. on intercom- 
munion of churches, 95 

Henson, Canon Hensley — on 
Christianity : relation to other 
religions, 177 ; on churches i 
intercommunion, 64 

Hilliard, Rev. E. S. — on religious 
training of young, 119 

Hodges, Dr. — on missions, 34 

Holdsworth, Mr. Alfred : on church 
patronage, 159 

Holland, Canon H. S. — on capital : 
state control, 100 ; on legislation : 
moral effect, 18 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S. —on educa- 
tion in India, 33 

Holmes, Canon — on Anglican com- 
munion, 170 

Holy orders— recniiting of candi- 
dates discussed by section C, 
28 ; at meeting at Albert- 
hall, 43 ; at meeting at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, 44 

Housing reform — discussed by sec- 
tion A, 49 

Hoyles, Dr. M. W. :— 

on labour : Canadian legislation 
102 ; — laity : functions, 84 ; 
— missions : Canada, 162 

Humphrey, Miss Ellen — on training 
of women missionaries, 134 

Hyslop, Rev. A. R. F.— on Biblical 
criticism, 155 

Imai, Rev. J. T. : — 
on Christianity : Japanese criti- 
cism, 83 ; — marriage : Japa- 
nese customs, 24 ; — native 
episcopates, 119 



Inagaki,Rev.Yoichiro — on Christian 
literature : its opportunity in 
Japan, 129 

Indianapolis, Bp. of — on Anglican 

communion, 172 
Ipswich, Bp. of— sermon, 18 
Isaacs, Rev. F. VV. — on missions ; 

collection of funds, 165 
Islington, Bp. of — on church finance, 

107 
Jenkins, Mr. G. H. V.— on capital- 
ism, 100 
Jelf,Rev. Dr. — on Biblical criticism, 

157 
Jephson, Canon A. W. — on socia- 
lism : practicability, 152 
Jevons, Dr. F. B. — on religious con- 
sciousness, 26 
Jews — missions : see under Missions 
Jones, Archdeacon F. Melville — on 

native episcopates, 119 
Johnson, Dr. E. R. — on Indian 

missions, 90 

Johnson, Bp. James — on missions : 

Africa's claims on Christianity, 32 

Jones, Archdeacon Melville — on 

missions : conversion of women, 

109 

Kennaway, Sir John — on missions 

to Jews, 168 

Kennett, Canon R. H.— on Biblical 

criticism : Old Testament, 154 ; 

156 

Kensington, Bp. of—on drink 

traffic : failure of prohibition, 77 

Khodadad, Rev. K. E. — on missions 

to Jews, 167 
Killik, Mr. S. H. M. — on specula- 
tion, 80 
Kimmins, Mrs. — on religious train- 
ing of young, 121 
King, Mr. G. A. — on consecration 

of substance, 184 
Kinnaird, Lord — on consecration of 

substance, 183 
Kinsolving, Bp. — on missions to 

Christendom, 72 
Labour — discussed by section A, 
102 ; —children : see under 
Children 
Lacey, Rev. T. A.— on Christianity : 
legalism ancj spiritualism, 82 ; on 
science and religion, 105 
Lagden, Sir Godfrey — on South 

African natives, 122 
Lahore, Bp. of— on missions : 
India's claims on Christianity, 
32 ; on Indian missions, 71 ; 
91 ; 163-4 
Laity— priesthood discussed by 
section C, 54 ; — rights and 
duties discussed bv section G, 
84 ; at Albert-hall meeting. 145 
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Lambert, Rev. C. E. — on prayer, 182 

Lansbury, Mr. George— on munici- 
pal control of monopolies ; social- 
ism, 125 

Lansdoll, Rev. Dr. — on consecration 
of substance, 184 

Lawrence, Bp. — on church : its 
relation to human society, 17 ; on 
missions : Christendom, 35 

Leading articles, 200-211 

Lebombo, Bp. of — on comity of 
missions. 111 

Lieeper, Dr. A. — on men's organiza- 
tions, 108 

Leslie, Mr. Frank J. — on child 
labour, 141 

Lewis, Mr. Lansing — on monopolies, 
127 

Lewis, Miss Wolseley — on religious 
training of young, 124 

Likoma, Bp. of — on missions : rela- 
tions with governments in Africa, 
87 

Lilley, Rev. A. L. — on Christian 
revelation, 27 

Literature— discussed by section B, 
128 

Literature, Christian— translation of 
Bible and Prayer-book discussed 
by section D, 60 

Livesey, Sir George — on capital and 
labour, 103 

Lock, Rev. Dr. — on Biblical 
criticism, 157 

London, Bp. of — on Holy Orders : 
recruiting of candidates, 43; on 
women's responsibility, 187 

Lord, Rev. J. D. — on missions to 
Jews, 166 

Ludlow, Mr. John Malcolm— on 
socialism, 151 

Lunt, Mr. T. R. W. — on religious 
training of the young 97, 124 

Lyttelton, Rev. Hon. Edward — on 
religious training of the young, 
96, 124 

Lytton, Lord — on drink traffic, 76 

McBee, Mr. Silas : — 

on Anglican , communion, 171 ; 
— Bible study, 183 ; —church 
finance, 107 ; — laity, priest- 
hood of, 54 ; — socialism : 
its relation to Christianity, 
148 

McClure, Rev. E. :— 

on Bible : translation, 61 ; — 
literature : indecent, 129 ; — 
religion : its relation to 
science, 105 

McComb, Rev. Dr. — on faith heal- 
ing, 51 

MacCuUoch, Canon — on Christ- 
ianity : comparison with other 
religions, 26 



McDonald, Judge Herbert S. — on 
drink traffic : failure of prohibi- 
tion, 77 

Mackie, Rev. O. G. — on religious 
training of young : sports, 121 

McKim, Bp. — on missions in Japan, 
73 

Madagascar, Bp. of — on missions : 
relfi,tions with goverrmient in 
Madagascar, 86 

Madras, Bp. of— on missions in 

India, 110 
Manley, Rev. G. T.— on missions to 
Hindus,113 ; — on missions : home 
work, 165 ; — on religious training 
of young, 97 
Marriage : — 

Christendom — discussed by Sec- 
tion A, 20 
Heathendom — discussed by sec- 
tion A, 23 
Marston, Rev. J. H. R. — on Biblical 

criticism, 157 
Massachusetts,Bp. of — on socialism : 

its relation to the church, 151 
Masterman, Mr. C. F. G. — on 
capital : its relation to morality, 
98 ; on Christianity : conduct and 
thought, 177 
Maud, Rev. J. P. — on church finance, 

107 
Mauritius, Bp. of — on missions to 
coloured labourers in Mauritius, 
169 
Melbourne, Archbp. of — on church 

finance, 44 
Melanesia, Bp. of — on Melanesian 

missions, 73 
Melbourne, Archbp. of — on marriage 

in heathendom, 25 
Men — organizations : discussed by 

section C, 108 
Milbum, Rev. R. Gordon — on inter- 
communion of churches, 40 
Millar, Rev. E. — on missions : 

Uganda's needs, 117 
Mills, Rev. B. R. V.— on drink 

traffic, 78 
Missions : indentured labourers, 168 
Missions : — 

China — discussed by section E, 

91 
Christendom — discussed by sec- 
tion E, 35 ; 61 ; 90 ; 136 ; 
162 ; 166 ; at meeting in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, 72 
Church, duty of— discussed by 

section D, 31 
Comity — discussed by section 

D, 111 
Converts — teaching discussed 

by section D, 58 
Customs, national, relation to — 
discussed by section D, 87 
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Missions (continued) : — 

Governments, attitude of — dis- 
cussed by section D, 85 

Heathendom — discussed by 
section D, 33 ; 72 ; 113; 
162 ; meeting at Alb<*rt-liall 
iield, 71 

India— discussed by section E, 
90 

Japan— discussed by section B, 
91 

Medical — discussed by section 
D, 56 

Industrial — discussed by sec- 
tion D, 59 

Methods— discussed by section 
D I., 109 

Native episcopates — discussed 
by section F, 118 ; 139 

Native workers — discussed by 
section D, 134 

Training of missionaries— dis- 
cussed by section D, 133 

Women, conversion of — dis- 
cussed by section D, 31 

Missouri, Bp. of — on women's 
suffrage, 188 

Monopolies — control, discussed by 

section A, 125 
Montgomery, Bp. : — 

on Anglican commimion, 172 ; 
— nurses, 187 ; — races : 
severance, 122 
Montreal, Bp. of — on Anglican 

communion, 173 ; on marriage 

in Christendom, 23 
Moore, Canon C. — on marriage in 

Christendom, 22 
Morley, Bp. — on intercommunion 

of churches, 117 
Moule, Archdeacon —on marriage : 

Chinese customs, 23 
Moule, Rev. W. S. ;— 

on missions : native workers in 
China, 135 
Municipal trading — discussed by 

section A, 125 
Murray, Rev. J. O. F.— on Holy 

Orders : recruiting of candidates, 

28 
Mylne, Bp. — on faith healing, 52 
Neligan, Mrs. — on Maoris, 137 
Neve, Dr. Ernest — on medical mis- 
sions, 56 
Newbolt, Canon — on Anglican com- 
munion, 171 ; — church methods ; 

impartance of prayer, 186 
New Guinea, Bp. of — on marriage : 

Papuim customs, 23 
Nichols, Rev. H. P. — on inteicom- 

munion of churches, 40 
Nurses — discussion ; meeting at 

Church House, 187 
Oesterley, Rev. Dr. W. O. EmU— on 

missions to Jews, 167 



Oldroyd, Rev. A. E. — on Christian 

science, 51 
Oluwole, Bp. Isaac — on missions : 

education of converts, 58 
Opium traffic — discussed by Section 

D, 88 
Ossory, Bp. of — on Christianity : 

ethical teaching, 81 ; on faith : 

rational justification, 106 
Pantheism — discussed by section 

B, 53 
Parker, Capt. J. — on divorce in 

U.S.A., 22 
Parker, Mr. — on missionaries : 

treatment in Japan, 164 
Parkin, Dr. — on women's responsi- 
bility, 188 
Parsons, Mr. W. — on missions to 

Europeans in India, 62 
Patronage — see under Church of 

England 
Pelham, Rev. H. S. — on religious 

training of young, 120 
Personal consecration — discussion, 

180 
Perth, Bp. of :— 

on church patronage, 158 ; 
— missions to Christendom, 
37 ; in India, 63 ; 91 
Petit, Canon — on Holy Orders 

recruiting of candidates, 29 
Phillips, Miss Mary— on socialism ; 

its relation to church, 153 
Pitt, Rev. H. A. S.— on free-will 

offerings, 184 
Powell, Miss H. L. — on religious 

training of young, 97 
Prayer— discussion at Church House, 

181 
Prayer-book — translation discussed 

by section D, 60 
Press— discussed by section B, 128 
Pretoria, Bp. of — on missions to 

Christendom, 37; — on South 

Africa; Programme, the colour 

question, 116 
Pulvertaft, Rev, T. J. — on inter- 
communion of churches, 94 
Purity, social — discussed at united 

meeting, 142 
Quebec, Bp. of— on intercommunion 

of churches, 178 
Race problems discussed by section 

E, 113 ; at meeting at Albert-hall, 
122 
Rashdall, Rev. Dr.— on Christ- 
ianity : ethical teaching, 81 
Rashleigh, Rev. A. S.— on sweating, 

48 
Rawnsley, Canon — on indecent 

literature, 128 
Rayner, Sit T. Crossley — on 

missions to indenture labourers in 
British Guiana, 169 

15 
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Reed, Dr. Eleanor M. — on Christian 
science, 51 

Religion — its relation to science : 
discussed by section B, 103 ; at 
Albert-hall meeting, 174 

Religious teaching : methods 
discussed by section G, 69 

Religious training of young — dis- 
cussed by section G, 96 ; 124 ; by 
section F, 119 

Rescue work — sex distribution 
discussed by section C, 55 

Rhode Island, Bp. of :— 

on Christian revelation, 199 ; — 
nurses, 187 ; — United States : 
• colour question, 122 

Robinson, Miss A. H. — on missions : 
progress of women in Uganda, 
163 

Robinson, Canon — on missions : 
methods, 65 ; 109 

Romanes, Mrs. — on religious litera- 
ture, 129 

Roots, Dr. L. H. — on missions in 
China, 92 

Russell, Mr. G. W. E. — on marriage 
in Christendom, 21 

Ryerson, Rev. Bgerton — on 
' marriage : Roman Catholic prac- 
tice jn Japan, 25 

Sadler, Prof. M. E. — on teachers* 
training, 132 

Saiki, Mr. P. Y. — on oriental mis- 
sions ; Western racial feeling, 92 

St. Albans, Bp. of — on missions : 
distribution of fimds, 163 

St. John's Kaffraria, Bp. of — on : 
South Africa : colour question, 
115 

St. Paul's Cathedral — meetings, 18 ; 
44 ; 72 ; 123 ; service, 197 

Salisbury, Bp. of : — 

on Anglican communion, 171 ; 
— Holy Orders : recruiting 
of candidates, 29 ; — laity : 
functions, 84 ; — personal 
consecration, 180 

Sanday, Canon — on Biblical 
criticism : New Testament, 156 ; 
157 

Saunders, Miss Una — on women's 
mission work, 160 

Scharlieb, Dr. Mary — on medical 
missions, 57 

Schiller, Dr. F. C. S.— on religion : 
its relations to science, 106 

Science — its relations to religion : 
see under Religion 

Searle, Mr. G. F. C— on universe, 
103, 105 

Seaton, Rev. J. B. — on religious 
training of young, 96 

Section A. — sittings, 18 ; 20 ; 46 ; 
76 ; 98 ; 125 ; 148 



Section B.— sittings, 25 ; 51 ; 81 

103; 128; 154; 199 
Section C— sittings, 28 ; 54 ; 84 

108; 132; 158 
Section D.— sittings, 31 ; 56 ; 85 

109 ; 133 ; 162 
Section E.— sittings, 35 ; 61 ; 90 

113 ; 136 ; 166 
Section F.— sittings, 38 ; 64 ; 92 

116 ; 139 ; 170 
Section G.— sittings, 67 ; 96 ; 119 

124 ; 140 
Segall, Rev. J. F. — on missions to 

Jews, 167 
Selwyn, Mr. E. G.— on socialism : 

its relation to Christianity, 150 
Services— Westminster Abbey, 5 ; 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 191 ; South- 
wark Cathedral, 197 
Shadwell, Dr. Arthur — on housing 

reform, 49 
Shebbeare, Rev. C. J. — on marriage 

in Christendom, 21 
Shinde, Rev. D. K. — on India : 

unrest, 117 
Siddall, Deaconess Mary — on 

women's ministry, 161 
Simpson, Canon — on religious train- 
ing of the young, 96 
Simpson, Rev. J. G. — on progress 

of socialism, 153 
Smith, Miss Constance — on child 

labour, 141 ; on sweating, 46 
Smith, Chancellor P. V. — on inter- 

commimion of churches, 39 
Smith, Bp. Taylor— on missions : 
to soldiers and sailors abroad, 62 
Socialism : — 

Christianity, relation to : dis- 
cussed by section A, 148 
Church of England, relations 
with : address by Mr. D. 
Eyre, 19 ; discussed by section 
A, 148 
Practicability — discussed by 
section A, 152 
Sorley, Prof. W. R. — on agnosti- 
cism, 53 
Southwark Cathedral — final service, 

197 
Southwark, Bp. of : — 

on Biblical criticism : Old 
Testament, 156 ; — Christ- 
ianity : comparison with 
other religions, 25 ; 27 ; 
ethical teaching,82 ; — thanks- 
giving ; praise, 182 
Spalding, Dr. F. S. — on missions to 

Christendom, 35 
Speculation — discussed bv section 

A, 79 
Spicer, Rev. G. J. — on religiow 

training of the young, 120 
Stage : discussed by section B. 128 
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Stephen, Canon Reginald — on 
Australian labour legislation, 102 
Stepney, Bp. of : — 

on baptism, 54 ; — churchmen : 
brotherhood, 144 ; — laity : 
functions, 85 priesthood, 
54 ; — men's organizations, 
109 ; —purity, social, 142 

Stevens, Rev. Mackwood — on opium 
traffic, 88 

Stewart, Sir Mark McTaggart — on 
opium traffic, 88 

Stileman, Rev. C. H. — on missions : 
Persian governors' attitude, 87 

Strachey, Mr. J. St. Loe — on press, 
131 

Substance, consecration of— dis- 
cussed at St. John's Institute, 
183 

Summerbell, Mr. — on labour griev- 
ances, 102 

Sweating— discussed by section A, 
16 

Sydney, Archbp. of — on Pan- 
Anglican Congress, 185 

Taylor, Rev. A.— on Bible transla- 
tion, 60 

Taylor-Smith, Bp. — on personal 
consecration, 181 

Teachers* training : see under Educa- 
tion 

Temple, Mr. W. — on socialism : its 
relation to Christianity, l49 ; on 
women's suffrage, 188 

Tennant, Rev. Dr. F. R. — on science 
and religion, 104 

Thanksgiving service — arrange- 
ments, 146 ; programme ; held, 191, 
amount of thankoffering, 196 

Thetford, Bp. of — on clergy : 
specialists, 159 

Thomas, Principal Griffith — on 
Biblical criticism : Old Testa- 
ment, 155 

Thomas, Rev. J. D. — on monopolies, 
127 

Thomas, Rev. N. S. — on missions to 
American Indians and negroes, 1 14 

Thompson, Alderman W. — on 
housing reform, 49 

Tisdall, Rev. Dr. St. Clair — on 
Christianity : comparison with 
other religions, 83 ; on missions 
to Mahomedans, 113 

Toronto, Archbp. of — on missions to 
Christendom, 36 

Torr, Mr. H. J.— on monopolies : 
state control, 127 

Town planning — discussed by 
section A, 49 

Travancore, Bp. of— on missions : 
comity. 111 ; education of 
converts, 58 



Troughton, Miss— on sweating, 48 
Troyte, Rev. R. H. D. Acland— on 

intercommunion of churches, 94 
Tucker, Canon N. L. — on marriage 

in Canada, 20 
Tuckwell, Miss G.M.— on socialism : 

its relation to Christianity, 17 ; 

on sweating, 49 
Tugwell, Bp.— on African liquor 

traffic, 89 ; on industrial missions, 

60 

Uganda,. Bp. of — on missions to 
heathendom, 73 

United Methodist conference — 
greetings exchanged, 74 

Utah, Bp. of— on drink traffic : 
prohibition, 78 ; on socialism in 
U.S.A., 150 

Vance, Rev. W. H.— on missions to 
Christendom, 36 

Waggett, Rev. P. N.— on missions 
to heathendom, 113 

Wakefield, Prebendary — on religious 
teaching of the young, 120 

Walker, Rev. W. D.— on Anglican 
Church, in United States, 178 

Walpole, Canon — on prayer, 181 

Walsh, Rev. H. P. — on education in 
India, 34 

Walshe, Rev. W. G. — on missions 
in China, 91 

Waters, Rev. T. B. — on women's 
ministry, 160 

Wealth, consecration of : see Sub- 
stance, consecration of 

Webb, ^Ir. C. C. J.— on Christian 
revelation, 98 

Welldon, Bp.— on Biblical criticism, 
177 

Westcott, Rev. Arthur — on native 
clergy in India, 135 

Westcott, Canon G.— on higher edu- 
cation in India, 33 ; on mis- 
sions in India, 90 

Western China, Bp. of — on mis- 
sions : China's claims on Christi- 
anity, 32 

West Indies, Archbp. of : — 

on Anglican communion, 123 ; 
— missions : to Christendom, 
63 ; to West Indian negroes, 
114 

Westminster Abbey — opening ser- 
vice, 5 

Weston, Canon — on Africa : colour 
question, 116 ; on missions in 
Africa, 71, 146 

White, Dr. H.— on medical mig- 
sions, 56 

WTiitley, Rev. E. H.— on missions 
in India, 117 

Wilkinson, Rev. D. H. D.-on 
missionaries ; training, 13o 
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Winchester, Bp. of— on Pan- 
Anglican Congress (sermon), 
147 ; on women's religious 
work, 43 

Women — church work discussed by 
section C, 160 ; responsibility 
discussed at women's meeting, 187 

Women's meeting, 187 

Wood, Mr. J. W.— on men's duties 
to one another, 144 

Woods, Smythe, Dr.— on religion : 
its relation to science, 104 



Woolcombe, Rev. H. S.— on labour 
church membership, 153 

Worcester, Bp. of— on women's 
ministry, 161 

Worl ledge, Canon A. J. — on inter- 
communion uf churches, 64 

Zanzibar, Bp. of — on missions : 
comity, 112 ; medical, 56 

Zululand, Bp. of— on marriage : 
South African native customs, 24 
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